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The SipunculoiJca, Ecliiuroidea and Priapuloidea dealt with in this 
report were colleelcd Irom the aajacent seas of Japan by the surveying- 
ship, SoytVmaru ” of the Imperial Fisherk^s Institute in Tokyo, Japan. 

llie species on which I have recorded here, arc thirteen in number; 
of wlih‘h (Jev(‘n belong to Sipiinculoidea, one to Echiiiroidea and the re¬ 
maining one to Priapuloidea. 

Of these forms, two are those uncertainly determined and four are 
identical with species or varieties previously known, while the remaining 
seven seem to be new to science. 

The most remarkable fact regarding the collection is that there are 
found some specimens of Priapuloidea. The occurrence of Priapuloidea 
in Japanese water is reported lor the first time. 

The following is the list of species and varieties: 

Sipunculoidea. 

1) Sipunculus nudus Linnaeus. 

2) Siphonosoma sp. 

3) Phascolo^soma pulgare var. tropicum Sluiter. 

4) Phascolosoma rnargaritaceum var. antarcticum Miciiaelsen. 

5) Phascolmofua appendiculatum, n. sp. 

6) Phascolosoma glossipapillosum, n. sp. 

7) Phascolosoma hyugemse^ n. sp. 

8) Phascolosofna noio, n. sp. 

9) Phascolosoma signum^ n. sp. 

10) Phascolosoma soyo, n. sp. 

11) Dendrosioma elhpticum^ n. sp. 

Echiuroidea, 

12) Thalassema sp. (?) 

Priapuloidea.' 

13) Priapulus bicaudatus Danielssen. 
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1. Sipunculus nodus LiNNAEUS. 

(TL I, Fig. 1). 

Sipunculus nuduSf Linnaeus, 1765, Sy&t Nat 12 edit, p 1078; W. Keeehstfjn, 1860, 
p. 1; 1865, pp. 418-419, 1867, pp 44-45; W Baird, 1868, p. 77; J. 
Andrear, 1881, pp 477-181, 1882, x>p. 20-258, Pis XII-XIIT, E Skeenka, 
1883-1884, p 92, 1885, p. 22, H Ward, 1891, pp. 113-182, Pis ITU; A. 
Shipley, 1893, p. 327; 1899, p. 158, W Fischer, 1895, p 9; 1914, pp. 1 
28, 1922, p. 5, PI XXVI, Figs. 5-6, Metalnikoff, 1903, pp 297-371; L 
Ikeda, 1904, p. 31, 1905, p. 169; R. Southern, 1913, pp I-IO; J. Gekould, 
1913, p. 428; R. Chamberlin, 1920, p. 30, L Cuenot, p 14; 1927, p, 24-9; 
A. Ten Broeke, 1925, p. 2; H Sato, 1930, pp. 2-5, PI I, Fig. 1, Text- 
fig 1- 

Spec. No. A. 196; Station 271; N. Lat. 33° 19^ 30^ E. Long. 131° 

12' 15"; Depth, 421 m; Date, July 19, 1927; Coll. Konishi and Yama- 

shita. 

Spec. No. A. 417; Station 297; N. Lat. 30° 57' 30", K. Long. 131° 

23' 00"; Depth, 516 m, Date, July 11, 1928; Coll. Kamiya and Moru- 

MOTO. 

This extremely common species is represented in the collecLion hy tlirec 
specimens. The first specimen (Spec. No. A. 196; PI. I, Fig. 1) was 
secured at a depth of 421 meters off Muroto-zaki, Shikoku ; and the remain¬ 
ing two (Spec. No. A. 417) were obtained off Sata-misaki, Kyushu. 

The first specimen (Fig. 1) is smaller in size than those previously 
obtained from the other localities, and measures about 65 mm in length 
and 7 mm in width. The colour of the skin is light dirty purple when 
the animal is preserved in alcohol. The number of the longitudinal 
muscle-bands is 28-30. The intestinal convolution consists of about 10 
double spirals. The rectal diverticulum is absent. 

The other two specimens are smaller than the first, and the skin is 
thin being rather translucent 

Localities. Muroto-zaki, Shikoku ; Sata-misaki, Kyushu. 

Remarks. Judging from these characteristics mentioned above, namc^ly, 
1) the smaller size of the body, 2) a small number of intestinal spirals, 
3) the absence of rectal diverticulum and 4) the Iranslucence of the body- 
wall, it seems to me that all these specimens represent the young forms 
of Sipunculus nudus. 


2. Siphonosoma sp. 

Spec. No. N. 66; Station 242; N. Lat 35° 15' 45", E. Long. 139° 
27' 30" ; Depth, 101 m ; Date, Nov. 7, 1927; Coll Kamiya and Morimoto. 
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The collection contains a single extremely imperfect specimen, the 
posterior half of the body being torn off. 

The skin is thin, and shows a grayish tint. Hooks are absent. The 
circular muscle layer forms a continuous sheet. The longitudinal muscle 
layer of the body-wall is divided into about 17-”19 separate bands. Two 
pairs of the retractor muscles are found inside of the body-wall arising 
from the same level. The ventral pair arises from the lst-2nd longitudi¬ 
nal muscle-bands, while . the dorsal pair arises from the 5th-7th. Two 
segmental organs are present. They are long tubes of a reddish-yellow 
colour, and are free from the body-wall except for their most anterior 
part which is attached. The external apertures of these organs lie between 
2nd and 3rd longitudinal muscle-bands at the level far distant anteriorly 
from the anus. 

Locality, .^Sagami Sea. 

Remarks. Judging from these features above mentioned it seems to 
be quite certain that this from is one of the members of the genus 
Stphonosoma and is closely allied to Stphonosoma cumanense (Keferstein). 
But owing to the imperfection of the specimen it is impossible to settle 
the specific name. 

3. Phascolosoma vulgare var. tropicum Sluiter. 

(P]. I, Fig. Z , Text-figs 1-4) 

Phascolosoma vulgare vai. tropicum, Sluiter, 1902, pp. 33-34. 

Spec. No, S. 2; Station 61; N. Lat. 40^ 03^ 24^ E. Long. 142° 11^ 
32''; Depth, 170 m ; Date, July 21, 1926; Coll. Marukawa and Yoshida. 

A single specimen (PL I, Fig. 2) was obtained at a depth of 170 
meters off Fudai, a village on the Pacific coast of North Japan. 

The trunk measures about 35 mm in length and 6 mm in thickness. 
The introvert is about two-thirds of the trunk-length. 

The body-wall is thin, pale gray in colour and appears nearly smooth 
to the naked eye; while both in the anterior and the posterior regions of 
the trunk, the wall is rather thick, being yellowish-brown in colour and 
appears rough to the naked eye. 

The papillae in the middle region of the trunk-surface are flat and 
elliptical in the surface view, measuring about 0.09 mm in major axis and 
about 0.065 mm in minor axis (Text-fig. 1). At the introvert-basis and at 
the po')^rior end of the body, the papillae are extremely tall and are 
cylindriwitr in form, measuring up to 0.13 mm in height (Text-fig. 2). In 
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the anterior region of the introvert, they are also cylindrical in form, but 
are much shorter than those on the introvert-basis, measuring about 0.01 mm 
in height (Text-fig. 3). 

At the anterior end of the introvert, behind the tentacular crown, 


there are seen a number of hooks 
scattered irregularly. They are 
dark brown in colour and are 
bluntly pointed at the top. Each 
of these hooks (Text-fig. 4) is about 



Text-fig. 1 Phascolosoma vulgare var. 
tropicum Sluiter. A papilla from the 
middle region of the introvert. X580. 



Text-fig. 3. Phascolosoma vulgare var, 
tropicum Sluiter. Papillae found on the 
introvert. X145. 



Text-fig 2. Phascolosoma vulgaie vai 
tropicum Sl,uiTKR Papillae found on the 
posteiior end of the trunk. xl45. 



Text-fig 4. Phascolosoma vulgare var, 
tropicum Sluiter. Hooks found on the 
introvert. X 580. 


0.065 mm in height It has a slightly curved apical tooth but is not 
provided with accessory tooth. 

The tentacles are filamentous and numerous in number. 
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The longitudinal muscle layer of the body-wall is continuous. The 
inner surlace of the body-wall shows a pearly lustre. Two pairs of slender 
retractor muscles are present. The ventral pair arises at the middle of 
tlj# trunk, while the dorsal pair arises far anteriorly. Of these two pairs 
of muscles, the dorsal are narrower than the ventral. A single stout 
spindle-muscle arises from a point located behind the anus, and its poste¬ 
rior extremity is set free from the body-wall. There are three slender 
fixing-muscles. Two of them arise from the dorsal wall of the trunk, 
while the remaining one arises from the ventral wall of the same. All 
of these fixmg-muscles are attached to the anterior portion of the in¬ 
testinal convolution. Well-developed wing-muscles are found attached to the 
rectum near the anus. The intestinal convolution which coils around the 
spindle-muscle consists of about 40 spirals. It is free from the body-wall 
posteriorly. Polian tubules can not be detected on the Polian canal which 
passes along the dorsal side of the oesophagus. A pair of segmental 
organs are present. They are comparatively long tubes of grayish colour, 
and hung free into the body-cavity. The external apertures of these organs 
are situated almost at the same level with the anus. A pair of gonads 
is found lying along the basal part of each ventral retractor muscle. A 
rectal diverticulum is present upon the rectum. 

Locality. Off Fudai, Pacific coast of North Japan. 

Distribution. Sulu Island, Indian Archiperago (Siboga Expedition, 
Station 105). 

Remarks. Three varieties of this species have been reported by 
Selenka, Sluiter and Lanchester. They are Phascolosoma vulgare var. 
astuta Selenka (1885, p. 11), Phascolosoma vulgare var. selenkae Lan- 
criESTER (1905, p. 31) and Phascolosoma vulgare var. tropicum Sluiter 
(1902, p. 33). . 

Comparing the present specimen with the typical form and with these 
thrc(^ varieties, 1 am aware that the present form very closely resembles 
the third variety Phascolosoma vulgare var. tropicum Selenka with respect 
to the height of the hooks. And thus, I am inclined to identify this form 
with that variety. 

4. Phascolosoma margaritaceum var. antarcticum Michaelsen. 

(PL I, Fig. 3; Text-figs. 5-6; 

Phascolosoma margaritaceum var. antarcticum Michaelsen, Fischer, 1928, p. 481, PI. 

VI, Fig. 15. 

Spec. No. N. 48; Station 560; N. Lat. 37“ 26' 56", E. Long. 136° 
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22' 15"; Depth 172 m; Date July 22, 1930; Coll. KoNiSHr and Waoa. 

Two specimens were secured from a depth of 172 meters oil the 
west coast of Noto Peninsula. 

The body is of a somewhat elongated .spindlc-.shapc (PI. 1, big. 3). 
The trunk is about 40 mm long, while the introveii is slightly shorter 




Text-fig 5. Pha^colosoma margariiaceum 
var. antarcticum Michaelsen. Papillae found 
on the posterior end of the trunk. xl45. 

than the trunk. 

The skm is quite opaque being 
dirty pink colour when preserved in 
alcohol. It appears nearly smooth to 
the naked eye. But there arc found 
numerous small papillae when ob¬ 
served under high magnification. The 
papillae found in the posterior region 
of the trunk, are cylindrical in form, 
measuring about 0.085 mm in height 
and 0.025 mm in diameter. In other 
regions of the body, they are all 
roundish being measured about 0.025 mm both in height and diameter. 
At the posterior region of the body, we see peculiar reticulation formed 
by pigmentation as shown in the Text-fig. 5. Hooks and spines arc 
absent. Numerous finger-shaped tentacles exist encircling the mouth in 
several rows. 


Texl-(ig. 6. Phuffcolosomu itnngmlta- 
cmm var. (fntarciittm Mktiakkskn. 
Specimen dissoefed. n, anus; <h\ dor 
sal retractor muscle; ^ fixing musclcbs; 
g, gonad; inU'stinal convolution; n, 
ventral nerve-cord; o, oesophagus; 
rectum; .s, spindlc«muscl(»; .w, segineiUal 
organ; w, ventral r(‘ttactor muscUg w, 

wing-muscle. X [ . 
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The longitudinal muscle layer of the body-wall is continuous. Two 
pairs of the retractor muscle are present. The ventral pair (Text-fig. 6, 
vr) is attached to the body-wall at the level of the anterior one-third of 
the trunk, while the dorsal pair (Text-fig. 6, dr) is attached more anteriorly 
than the ventral. The fixing-muscles (Text-fig. 6, f) are three in number. 
One of the lixing-musclos .springs from the anterior portion of the rectum 
and IS attached to the inner surlace of the body-wall near the ventral 
nerve-coi’d. The remaining two arise from the first whorl of the intestinal 
convolution and are attached to the body-wall near the left retractor 
muscle. A pair of broad wing-muscles (Text-fig. 6, w) are attached to 
the lateral wall of the icctum (Text-fig. 6, r) near the anus (Text-fig. 6, 
a). A simple Polian canal runs along the dorsal surface of the oesopha¬ 
gus (Text-fig. 6, o). The segmental organs (Text-fig. 6, so) consisting of 
two short tubc.s of a light grayish colour, are entirely free from the body- 
wall excepting the anterior extremities which are fastened to the body- 
wall. I’heir external apertures exist almost at the same level as the anus. 
A pair of sexual organs (Text-fig. 6, g) occur along the base of the ven¬ 
tral retractor muscles. Neither eye-spot nor rectal diverticulum is present. 

Locality. Off Noto Peninsula, Japan Sea. 

Distribution. Siid-Gcorgin ; Cap Adare (Slid-Victorla-Land). 


5. Phascolosoma appendiculatum, n. sp. 

(PL I, Fig. 4, Toxt-figs 7~10; 

Spec. No. S. 10; Station 342; N. Lat. 33° 15' 20", E. Long. 133° 
48' 40"; Depth, 288-“527 m; Date, July 28, 1928; Coll. Kamiya and 
Morimoto. 

The collection contains three specimens of this new species. They are 
taken by dredge from the depth of 288-527 meters in Tosa Bay, Shikoku. 

Of these three, one specimen which is selected as the type of this 
new species is well preserved, while the remaining two are imperfectly 
preserved. 

In the type specimen (PL 1, Fig. 4), the trunk is about 120 mm in 
length and is about 13 mm broad at the thickest part. The introvert 
which IS much narrower than the trunk, measured about 70 mm in length. 

At the posterior extremity of the body, there is found a peculiar tail¬ 
like appendage of about 10 mm long. It is a thin cord, having a uniform 
width of about 1 mm. 

The skin of the trunk is thin, showing a dirty yellow colour. In the 
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middle region of the body, the skin appears nearly smooth to the naked 
eye; while in both of the anterior and posterior region of th(' trunk, it 
appears rather rough and shows a dark brown colour. Th(^ whole surta(*c^ 



Text-fig. 7. Phascolosoma appendi- 
culatumy n. sp A papilla fiom the 
middle region of the tiunk (Surface 
view) X 580. 




Text-fig 8 Pliaucohhsoma appcndi- 
culatum, n, sp Papillae louncl on 
the mtroveit. X 1 ir>. 



Text-fig 9. Phascolosoma appendlculatumy n. sp, 

A papilla from the posterior end of the trunk. (Side view). xfiHO 


of the skin is covered by papillae well-developed. Those found in the 
middle region of the trunk are rather low, and are nearly circular in the 
surface view, with diameter of about 0.07 mm. Each of the.se papillae 
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consists internally of several large gland-cells and is covered externally 
by a great number of small chitmous plates. The papillae found on 
both the anterior and posterior regions of the trunk, are comparatively 
tall, measuring about 0.1 mm both m height and diameter. The papillae 
on the introvert are the tallest. They are conical m form and are 
more densely distributed than in other parts of the skm. Hooks or 
spines are absent. Tentacles which encircle the mouth are tolerably 
numerous. 


£ofe'o 


ooo 




The longitudinal muscle layer of the body-wall is continuous, and is 
not separated in bundles. The inner surface of the layer is smooth and 
lustrous in a grayish-white colour. Two 
pairs of the retractor muscles are pre- 
sent. 01 these two the ventral pair is 

or 0 0 

larger than the dorsal, and is attached n ^ 

at its posterior end to the body-wall, ^ ^ 

at tbe level of the anterior one-seventh % 

of the trunk-length. The anterior part 

of these retractor muscles are connected ^ 

with one another by means of mesen- ^ o o 
lenes. The dorsal pair which is narrow- °ao o 

er than the ventral is attached anteriorly qqq o ^ 0 * 0)0 

to the body-wall at a point situated m 

front of the roots of the ventral retract- Texi-fig 10 Phascolosoma appends 
1 A • 1 11 . * culatum, n sp A papilla from the 

or muscles. A single stout spindle- 

muscle cirises behind the anus and runs x435. 

posteriorly with its extremity set free 

from the body-wall. Two fixing-muscles are present. Both of these 
spring from the body-wall near the root of the left dorsal retractor muscle, 
and are attached to the first whorl of the intestinal convolution. Wing- 
muscles arc attached to the rectum near the anus. The intestinal con¬ 
volution which coils around the spindle-muscle, consists of numerous spirals. 
It is free posteriorly from the body-wall. Polian canal is simple and does 
not bear the Polian tubules on it. Two long segmental organs of a dark 
reddish brown colour are present. They are entirely free from the body- 
wall except for the anterior part 2 mm long. The external apertures 
of these organs are situated almost at the same level with the anus. The 
rectal diverticulum can not be detected. The ventral nerve-cord is divided 
into two small branches at the posterior end of the body. 

Locality, Tosa Bay, Japan. 


Texl'fig 10 Phascolosoma appends 
culatum, n sp A papilla from the 
posierioi end of the trunk (Surface 
\iew) x435. 
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Remarks. This new species closely resembles Phascolosoma flagriferum 
described by Selenka (1885, p. 13, PL III, fi". 17) and Phascolosoma 
hudsonianum Chamberlin (1913, p. 41), TextTigs. 1-2), in presence of 
the characteristic caudal appendage. Bui it diflcTS from the first in the 
number of the retractor muscles, and from the second in the shapes of 
the papillae and in the situation of the attachment point of thc^ !a;tra(dO!‘ 
muscles to the body-wall. According to Chamberlin (H)13, p. 4 1), 
figs. 1-2), the caudal appendage of Phascolosoma hudsomamim consists of 
a conical process of about 3.6 mm width measured at the bas(\ lii ih(> 
present species, however, the caudal appendage, as already stated in descrip¬ 
tion, is not conical but is like a cord having a unilorm width of aliout 
1 mm. 


6. Phascolosoma glossipapillosum, n. sp. 

(PL I, Fig. 5; Text-figfe. Il-M) 

Spec. No. A. 618; Station 489; N. Lat 35” 37^ 10^', E. Long, 131” 
02^ 00'"'; Depth, 249 m ; Date, Aug, 11, 1929; Coll. KoNiSHi and Aikawa. 

Several specimens were obtained from the depth of 249 mel(Ts off 
Hamada (Province of Iwami), Japan Sea. 



B 



Text-fig. 11, Phascolosoma glos^ii- 
papdlosum^ n. sp. A papilla from 
the introvert. A, Side view; B, 
Sur''ace view. xli6. 


B 



Tcxt-(ig. 12. Phascolosoma glosst 
papillosum, n sp A papilla Horn 
the end of the trunk. A, 8id(‘ vi('w; 
B, Surface view. xll6. 


^ Of these specimens, a well-preserved one was selected as the type of 

this new species. The other specimens are rather imperfect being broken 
into fragments. 
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Ill the type specimen (PL I, Fig. 5), the trunk measures about 80 mm 
in length and about 12 mm in width at the widest part. It tapers poste¬ 
riorly and terminates in a sharply pointed end. The introvert, which is 
much narrower than the trunk, has a uniform breadth. It measures 
about 60 mm in length and about 5 mm in width. 

The colour of the skin is dark brown when preserved in alcohol. The 
posterior end of the trunk appears darker in colour than the other parts 
of body. The skin is thin, but entirely opaque. The circular muscles of 
the body-wall, especially those found in the posterior end of body, are 
very prominent showing externally numerous transversal ridges on the skin. 
The whole surface of the body is beset with numerous peculiar tongue¬ 
shaped papillae as shown in the Text-figs. ] 1-13. Each of these papillae 
is covered liy numerous small chitinous 
plates and appears as an elongated 
ellipse in outline when viewed from 
above. Of all those papillae, those 
found on the introvert and on the 
introvert-basis arc the largest, mea¬ 
suring about 0.24 mm in length, about 
0.4 mm in major axis of the base 
and about 0.04 mm in the minor of 
the same. The papillae from the 
middle region of the trunk arc smaller 
than those from the rest of the body. 

They measure 0.15“0.2mm both in 
length and major axis of the base. 

Numerous finger-shaped tentacles are present surrounding the mouth. 

The longitudinal muscle layer of the body-Wcill is continuous. The 
inner surface of the body-wall is smooth and lustrous. Of the two pairs 
of th(j retractor muscles, the ventral pair is attached to the body-wall at 
the middle of the trunk (Tcxt-fig. If), while the dorsal pair is fixed to 
the same at the point located far anteriorly from the attachment-base of 
the ventral retractor muscles (Text-fig. 14, vr), A stout spindle-muscle 
(Text-fig* 14, s), which springs from the wall of the rectum behind the 
anus, is not fixed to posterior end of the trunk. A single fixing muscle 
(Text-fig. 14, f) which arises from the body-wall at a point situated on 
the left side of the ventral nerve-cord ends on the first whorl of the in¬ 
testinal convolution (Text-fig. 14, i). The rectum (Text-fig. 14, r) is supported 
by the wing-muscle (Text-fig. 14, w) which is near the anus (Text-fig. 




Text-fig 13. Phascolosoma glossi- 
papillosum^ n. sp. Papillae from the 
middle region of the trunk. A-A^, 
Side view, B~BL Surface view. Xll6. 
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14, a). Intestinal convolution (Text-fig. 1 1, i) consists of abou! 25 spirals. 
There are found no Polian tubules on th(' Pohan canal. A paij’ ol 



papillosum, n. sp Spocimon dissecU‘d. 
a, anus; dr, dorsal letractor muscl<‘, 
/, fixing-muscle; i, intestinal (onvolu- 
tion; n, ventral nerve-coid; e, oeso¬ 
phagus; r, rectum; s, spindle-muscle, 
so, segmental organ, vi, ventral retract¬ 
or muscle; w, wing-muscle, xl. 


segmental organs (lext-iig. I 1, so) 
are found running along bolh sides 
of ihe vtnilral n('rv('-(‘onI (Tt'xMig. 
M-, n). l’h<\v arc' small lubes of 
yellovvisli-brown colour and (Ixnr (ex¬ 
ternal apertures arc^ fixaitcnl almost at 
the same level with the anus. Hach 
of these tubes is not fixed to th(^ 
body-wall with its whole length but 
with the anterior end. Tlie ixxlal 
diverticulum is abscmt. The venlrtd 
ncrv('-(‘ord (lexl-fig. II, n) whi(‘h is 
stretched upon the inner surlae(' of 
the skin extending from the ant(‘rior 
extremity o( th(^ introv(Tt to the 
posterior end of the trunk, is not 
closely attached to the body-wall by 
means of its sid('-branchcs, but is 
more or h'ss separated from the lalt(u*. 

Locality. Ofl llamada (Province 
of Iwami), Japan Sea. 

Remarks. Among the members 
of the genus Phascolosonia whkdi are 
characteri/(xl by the p<)ss(\ssion of two 
pairs of retractor mus(^l(\s and by tlx^ 
absen(‘e of hooks, we may not lind 
su(‘h specie's as ttu^ presemt having 
papillae pcxailiarly shap(‘(l in longues- 
like manneax 


7. Phascolosoma hyugense, n. sp, 

(PI. I, Fig 6, Tevt-figs 15-16) 

Spec. No. A. 436; Station 309; N. Lat. 31° 41' 35", K. Long. 131° 
46' 40"; Depth, 472 m; Date, July 14, 1928; Coll. Kamiya and Moui- 

MOTO. 
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Only one specimen (PL I, Fig. 6) was taken from the depth of 472 
meters off Miyazaki in Kyiidin, South Japan. 

The liTiiik measures about 60 mm in length and 4 mm in thickness. 
Ihe introvert which is slightly longer and much narrower than the trunk, 
is about 70 mm long and 1-2 mm thick. 

The skin of the trunk is thin, yellowish grey m colour, and appears 


Texl"fig 15 Phnscolo^iorna hyu^ensc^ 
n sp Papillae Irom the postcrioi legion 
of the liunk. x31(>, 

nearly smooth to the naked eye. 

The skin covering the introvert 
and the introvert-basis is rather 
thick. The papillae are numerous 
and are roundish, short, cylindrical 
in form with their ends rounded. 

They are about ().04mm in height 
and 0,03 mm in diameter at the 
base. They are nearly the same Text-fig. 16. Phascolosoma hyugense, 

size throushout tlie whole surface "• 

of the body. I lie papillae are oesophagus, pc, Polian canal 

distributed most densely on the with Polian tubules; r, rectum; rm, re- 

introvert-basis and at the poste- tractor muscle; so, segmental organ; t, 

rior end of the trunk; while they tentacles, x ^. 
are very sparsely scattered on 

the anterior region of the introvert. The features of each papilla are 
very similar to those of the papillae found in Phascolosoma catharinae 
F. Muller (Selenka, 1883, Taf. V, Fig. 62). Neither hooks nor spines 
are present. Very few tentacles (7-8) are found encircling the mouth in 




one row. 
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The longitudinal muscle layer of the body-wall is continuous. The 
retractor muscles (Text-fig. 16, rm) consist of a single pair, and are 
attached to the body-wall at the level of the posterior one-fourth of ilu^ 
trunk-length. Their anterior parts come into contact with <\'ieh otlim* Iiy 
means of mesentery. A stout spindle-mus(*Ie is prc'scuit. Both of the 
fixing muscles and the rectal diveriiciiluin can not d(d(H‘tcHl, Tln^ in¬ 
testinal convolution (Text-fig. 16, i) which coils around tht' spindli'-inuside, 
is set free from the body-wall posteriorly. The Bohan canal (IVxt-fig. 16 , 
pc) passes along the dorsal surface of the oesopliagus (Ti^xt-lig. 16 , o) 
giving off a great number of short blind tubuh's on its way. Two 
segmental organs (Text-fig. 16, so) of a ^grayish brown <*oIour ar<‘ iirosmit. 
They are about 20 mm in length and are entirely free from the body-wall 
except for the anterior extremity. The external apiulures of th(‘ organs 
are situated about 10 mm distant anteriorly from the anus. 

Locality. Off Miyazaki (Province of Hyuga), Kyushu, Japan. 

Remarks. This new species seems to be veiy closc^ly allied to both 
Phascolosoma catharinae F. Muller and Phascolosomn marlensi Collin, 
But it differs from the first in the number and arrangemcmt of Um- 
tacles, and from the second in the length of the Ikilian tuhuhvs and in 
the position of the apertures of segmental organs. 

8. Phascolosoma note, n. sp. 

(PL I, Fig. 7, Text-Iig 17) 

Spec. No. N. 56; Station 559; N. Lai. :^7’ 20' ,30", K. Long. VM‘ 
08' 45"; Depth 424 m; Date, July 22, 1930; Coll. KoNism and Wada. 

The collection contains two specimens of this new species, 'j'he (irst 
specimen (PL I, Fig. 7), which is selected as the tyiie, is smaller hul is 
better preserved than the second. 

^ In the type specimen, the total body-length is about 55 mm. and the 
width is about 4 mm in the thickest part. Tin; introvert is about oinr 
third of the total body-length, and much narrower than tlu> ti'unk. 

The ground colour of the skin is dirty reddish brown, wlicn pnjserved 
in alcohol. The body-wall is entirely opaque. The outer surface of the 
skin is beset with numerous papillae. The papillae on the introvert are 
pear-shaped and are distributed rather sparsely. They are very small in 
size measuring about 0.02 mm in height and about 0.03 mm in width. 
On the introvert-basis, we find a number of large flat papilla mixed 
with small pear-shaped papillae mentioned above. They are somewhat 
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elliptical ill the surface view, measuring about 0.1 mm in major axis and 
0.065 mm in the minor. 

In the middle region of the trunk, the surface of the skin is provided 
with very small papillae scattered extremely sparsely. They resemble 
those on the introvert both in form and size. At the posterior end of 
the trunk, lh(i-e are found large papillae mixed with the small pear-shaped 
papillae as in the case of the introvert-basis. Each of these large papillae 
is hemispherical m form, and measures about 0.05 mm in height and 
about 0.08 mm in diameter of the base. Hooks are absent on the introvert. 


Very few number of tentacles exist around the mouth. 

To the naked eye, both the circular and longitudinal muscle layers 
of the body-wall seem to be continuous, but when the circular muscle 
layer is observed under high 
magnification we see that in i— 

the posterior region of the ^ w 

trunk it is divided into numer- / 

oils narrow bands. The inner 

surface of the body-wall is t'V^ I'r ' | fir 'I 

smooth and lustrous. Two ^ 

pairs of the retractor muscles ' 

are present. The ventral pair 

arises from the middle of the 

, , , i X 1 TextTie 17 Phascolosoma noto^ n. sp. A 

trunk close to the ventral . . i r ^ 

piece of skin from the posterior region ot the 
nervC"COld, while the doisal body c, circular muscle; p, papillae. Xll6. 
pair arises from a point located 

at a short distance behind the anus. The intestinal convolution is traversed 
throughout l)y the spindle-muscle with its posterior end not fixed to the 
body-wall. There are two fixing muscles. They are composed of very 
fine mu.scle-strands and fix the anterior portion of the intestinal convolution 
to th(i body-wall. 'Ihe rectum is supplied with the wing-muscles attached 
to its anterior portion. Politin canal is simple, and is not provided with 
Polian tubules. The segmental organs consist of two small sacs in pair. 


TextTig 17 Phascolosoma noto^ n. sp. A 
piece of skin from the posterior region of the 
body c, circular muscle; p, papillae. Xll6. 


They are almost transparent and measure about 7 mm in length. Each 
sac of the organs is entirely free from the body-wall except its anterior 
extremity which is fixed to the latter. Their external openings are situated 
a short distance in front of the anus. Both the rectal diverticulum and 


the eye-spot are not detected. 

Locality, Off Noto Peninsula, Japan Sea. 

Remarks. This new species somewhat resembles Phascolosoma solita- 
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num Sluiter and Phascolosoma mmtsoni I^enham. But it dilfers from 
both of these species in the form of the pa[)illa<^ louiid on th<‘ body- 
wall. 


9. Phascolosoma signum, n. si). 

(PI I, Fi« 8; 'IVxtfi}.? W 

Spec. No. N. 62; Station 550; N. Bat. 26” 19' 25'^ K Bong. Bib 
34' 28"; Depth, 658 m; July 20, 1930; Coll. Konishi and Waoa. 

Three specimens of this new species were ohtaimHl from ih(' di^pth of 
658 meters in Wakasa Bay. 

Of these three, one specimen which was pr<iS(n’V('d mosl p(n‘f<‘clly is 
selected as the type of this new species. 

In the type specimen (PI. I, Fig. 8), the trunk m(‘asur(\s alioul -15 mm 
in length and about 6 mm in thickness at the thickest pari. 11 h‘ introv(‘rt, 
though much iicirrowcr than the trunk, is nearly as long as (he I rank. 

The skin is thin and shows a light 
gray colour when pri‘S(n'v<Hl in al(‘ohoh 
The surface of th(‘ liody-wall app(‘ars 
smooth to the naki'd cyiy but IIum’o can 
be delected numerous small papilku* winm 
observed under high magnilication. At 
the posterior end of the trunk, IIk^ skin 
is rugose and exhibits rippk'-marks due 
to the pigment as shown in th<^ 1(^x1- 
fig. 18. The paplllai^ found on the wTole 
surface of the body (‘xi'epting tlu' posterior 
region, are sph(uacal or pcxir-shaped, 
measuring alxmt 0.025 mm in Insight and 
0.02 mm in diameUT. Those* found on 
the posterior region of tin* trunk are tall 
cylindrical in form measuring about 0.05 mm in height and 0.02 mm in 
diameter. Neither hooks nor spines are found on th(^ inlrovcul* Num(*r- 
ous finger-shaped tentacles are present. They are arrangcxl in sev(*ral 
radial rows around the mouth. 

The longitudinal muscle layer is continuous and thus iho inner surfaces 
of the body-wall is shiny. The retractor muscles occur in two pairs. Tlie 
ventral pair originate at the level of the anterior one-third of ih) trunk- 
length close to the ventral nerve-cord. In the anterior parts, they are 



TextTig. 18. Phascolosoma Avg- 
num^ n. sp A piece of skin from 
the postei’ior end of the body. 
X145. 
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fused together into a flat band. The dorsal pair are extremely slender, 
like the fixing-muscle mentioned below. They spring from the body-wall 
at the level situated slightly behind the anus. There are two fixing mus¬ 
cles which fasten the anterior portion of the intestinal convolution to the 
body-wall. Intestinal convolution consists of about thirty spirals, and is 
formed around the spindle-muscle with its posterior extremity not fixed to 
the body-wall. Along the dorsal side of the oesophagus runs the Polian 
canal. This canal is simple and is not beset with the Polian tubules. 
There exist two segmental organs, and their external apertures lie nearly 
at the same level as the anus. 

Locality. Wakasa Bay, Japan Sea. 

Remarks. This new species can be easily separated from the other 
members of the genus by the presence of the ripple-marks on the skin 
and by the extremely slender dorsal retractor muscles. 

10. Phascolosoma soyo, n. sp. 

(PI I, Fig. 9, Text-figs. 19-21) 

Spec. No. N. 59; Station 551; N. Lat. 36“ 22^ 15^^ E. Long. 135° 

55' 00"; Depth, 274 m ; Date, July 20, 1930 ; Coll. Konishi and Wad A. 

Spec. No. N. 54; Station 652; N. Lat. 41° 27' 08", E. Long. 140° 

23' 00"; Depth, 110 m; Date, Aug. 24, 1930; Coll. Aikawa and Fujita. 

Spec. No. N. 52; Station 585; N. Lat. 36° 59' 10", E. Long. 137° 

27' 15"; Depth, 552 m ; Date, Aug. 2, 1930; Coll. Konishi and Wada. 

This new species is represented in the collection by ten specimens 
which were secured from three different stations. 

The dimensions of the body measured in these specimens are shown 
in the following tables. 


Table I (Specimens from Station 551). 



Trunk 

Introvert 


Length 

Width 

Length 

f Width 

Specimen No. 1. 

80 mm 

! 13 mm 

60 mm (Protruded) 

5-7 mm 

Specimen No. 2. (Type) 

60 mm 

6-7 mm 

40 mm ( „ ) 

1.5-3 mm 

Specimen No. a. 

50 mm 

6-7 mra 

15 mm (Partly protruded) 

1.5-3 mm 

Specimen No. 4 

S5 mm 

4 mm 

15 mm ( „ ) 

1 mm 
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Table II. (Specimens from Station 652). 



Trunk 

Inti overt 



Length 

Width 

I.tmglh 

Width 

Specimen No. 5. 

45 mm 

4 mm 

30 mm (ProliTufinl) 

1,5 15 imn 


Table III. (Specimens from Station 585). 



Trunk 

Introvert 



Length 

Width 

Length 

Width 

Specimen No. 6. 

150 mm 

15 mm 

30mm (Partly protruded) 

fi 7 mm 

Specimen No. 7 

110 mm 

12 mm 

32 ram ( ,, 

3’“"4, mm 

Specimen No. 8. 

125 mm i 

10 mm 

28mm( „ f 

0-7 mm 

Specimen No. 9. 

90 mm 

12 mm 

4C) mm ( „ ) 

.3 4 mm 

Specimen No. 10. 

90 mm 

9 mm 

1 

30 mm C „ } 

2 3 mm 


As shown in the Table III, the specimens from Station 585 arc on 
the whole larger in size than those from the other two stations. 

The type specimen (PL I, Fig. 9), which is moderate in size and is 





Text'jfig. 19. Phascolosoma 
soyo, n. sp. A papilla from 
the anterior region of the 
trunk. (Side view). x435. 


Text-fig. 20. Phascolosoma soyo^ n. 
sp. Papillae found in the posterior 
regjon of the trunk. xl45. 


preserved much better than the others is reddish brown in the ground 
colour of the body-wall. The skin is rather thick and is entirely opaque. 
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The outer surface of the body-wall appears nearly smooth to the naked 
eye, but there are found numerous papillae when observed under micro¬ 
scope (Text-figs. 19-20). The papillae found on the introvert are mostly 
conical, and some of them arc sharply pointed at their tip. They 
measure about 0.05-0.13 mm in height and 0.03-0.1 mm in diameter at 
the l)ase. In the middle region of the trunk, the papillae are Hat and 
are very sparsely distributed. These papillae are elliptical in outline m 
surface view, and measures about 0,15 mm in major axis and 0.06 mm 
in minor axis. At the posterior region of the trunk, there exist two 
sorts of the papillae. The one is large and roundish, measuring about 
0.07 mm in height and 0.1 mm in thickness ; 
while the other is small and cylindrical, 
measuring about 0.07 mm in height and 
0.02 mm in thickness (Text-fig. 20). Neither 
hooks nor spines are present on the intro¬ 
vert. Many finger-shaped tentacles exist 
encircling the mouth (Text-fig. 21). 

Both of the longitudinal and the circular 
muscle-layers are continuous. The inner 
surface of the body-wall is thus smooth and 
has pearly lustre. Two pairs of the retractor 
muscles are present. The ventral pair arise 
at the level of the anterior one-third of the 
trunk-length, while the dorsal pair arise more 
anteriorly than the ventral. A single stout 
spindle-muscle arises behind the anus, and its posterior extremity is set 
free from the body-wall. There are two slender fixing-muscles, each of 
which arises from the body-wall near the roots of the dorsal retractor 
muscles, and terminates on the first whorl of the intestinal convolution. 
The wing-muscles are found on both sides of the rectum attached at a 
point near the anus. The intestinal convolution consists of numerous 
spirals (more than 60 spirals). Polian canal is simple and bears no Polian 
tubules on it. The segmental organs are of short tubes, hungmg free 
into the body-cavity. Their external apertures lie about 10 mm m front 
of the anus. A pair of gonads are found lying along the base of each 
ventral retractor muscle. 

Localities. Off Mikuni (Fukui Prefecture), Japan Sea; Off Mikkaichi 
(Toyama Prefecture), Japan Sea; Tsugaru Strait. 

Remarks. This new species is easily distinguished from the other 


d 



V 


Text-fig. 21. Phascolosoma 
soyo, n. sp Tentacular crown. 
d, dorsal side; u, ventral side. 
X9. 
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members of the genus Phascolosoma by the prcsen(*e of sliarply poiiiled 
conical papillae on the introvert, and also by the existence of two soils 
of papillae in the posterior region of the trunk. 

Theel (1904, p. 78, PL 6 , Figs. 77"79) reported Phascolosonui abifs- 
sorum which bears very tall conical papillae. But it has only two ix^lrador 
muscles, while the pi^esent species has four of these. Phascolosoma 
appendtculakim first described in this paper is also providc'd with tall 
conical papillae distributed on the introvert as in the case ol the' present 
new species, but the former is differentiated from the latter by tlie pre¬ 
sence of a taiMike appendage attached to the posterior (‘xtremily of the 
trunk. 

According to Sluiter (1912, p. 14, PL I, Fig. 4), it is described that 
Phascolosoma iniquum bears two sorts of paiiillae as in the case of lh<^ 
present new species. But they are distinguished from each other by the 
shape of the papillae they have. 

11. Dendrostoma ellipticum n. sp. 

(PI I, Fig. 10, Text-figs. 22-25) 

Spec. No. N. 94; Station 274; N. Lat. 34" 4F E. Long. I3(S'’ 
30' 40"; Depth, 51 m; Date, July 2, 1928; Coll. Kamiya and Morimoto. 

Only one specimen (PL I, Fig. 10) of this new species was taken from 
a depth of 51 meters in Suruga Bay. The specimen was slightly injured 








Text-fig. 23. Dendrostama 
ellipticum, n. sp, A of 
skin from th(^ anterior r(‘gion 
of the introvert. x4()k 


Text-fig. 22. Dendrostoma ellipticum, n. sp. 
Papillae found in the posterior region of the 
trunk. Xll6. 

of about 80 mm, and a thickness of about 
one-fifth of the total body-length. 


the skin at the posterior region 
of the body, and a part of the 
intestine was forced out from 
the wound thus made. 

The body has a total length 
5 mm. The introvert is about 
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The skin is opaque, and is reddish brown in alcohol. It is covered 
with numerous papillae. They are more thickly distributed m the pos¬ 
terior region ol the body than in the other regions of the same. These 
paiullai' are not roundish, but elongate elliptical in the surface view (Text- 



Tcxt-fig. 21 Denduhstorna idlipticum^ 
n sp. Tontaculai ciown d, doisal side, 
ventral side. 


fig. 22), measuring 0.1~“0.17 mm in major 
axis and 0,03”-0.05 mm in the minor. 
These papillae which are disinbuled at 
the posterior end of thc^ body, are taller 
than those m the other parts of the body, 
and rea(*h upto O.OIim.Ofi mm in height. 
The pai)illae from th(‘ middle region of 
the trunk, arci much inferior both in height 
and width to those front the other regions 
of the same. In the anterior region of 
the introvert, there are not found true 
papillae, but occur numerous small pro* 



Text‘fig. 25. Dendrostoma 
ellipticum n. sp. Specimen 
dibsected e, anus; n, ventral 
ncivc-cord; o, oesophagus; pc, 
Polian canal with Polian tubul¬ 
es; r, rectum, rm, retiactor 
muscle; so, segmental organ. 


3 



cesses closely beset. Each of these processes is covered by numerous 


minute chitinous granules (Text-fig. 23). 

The longitudinal muscles are continuous and thus the inner surface of 
the body-wall is shiny. The retractor muscles (Text-fig. 25, rm) occur in 
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a single pair. They are long but slender, and are atta(‘lied io ihc^ body- 
wall at the level of the posterior oneTifth of the trunk-knigili. an¬ 

terior portion of the retractor nuiseles is fused together into oik' at 
the anterior portion of the introvert. Numerous short PoUan tnl)u!(\s are 
present upon the Polian canal (TextTig. 25, p<') running along' the dorsal 
side of the oesophagus (Tcxt-fig, 25, o). TIk' segnumial org,ans 
25, so) which consist of two long tubes of a grayish (‘olour, liang fr<H‘ly 
into the body-cavity, and their external apertures lie at a point slightly 
distant posteriorly from the anus. 

Locality, Suruga Bay. 

Remarks, Among the members of the genus Dendrosionuh tlu'ia^ wtn'o 
hitherto known six species which arc characterized by tb(‘ posst‘ssiou of 
only one pair of the retractor muscles and by th(^ absence' of hooks on the' 
introvert. They are D, dehamata Kesi'evkn, I), mytheca (’nAMumujN, /). 
pervmeces FisciiER, D, periwiamim Collin, D, si^^nifvr Sm.KNivA ('! 1 )r: 
Man, and D. zostencola Chamberlin. 

The present species is also furnished 'with ih(' same ehara(1<‘rs as iln^sv 
species, honever, it may be distinguished from tlu'se' by llu' shap(' of the' 
papillae as well as by the dimensions of the Polian tubules as shown in 
the following key. 


Key to the species of Dendrostorna. 

I. Polian tubules extremely long. 

D. perimeces Fischer. 

D, peruvianum Collin. 

D. signifer Selenka et De Man. 

II. Polian tubules extremely short. 

1. Papillae are roundish in surface vi('w. 

D. dehamata Kestevi^n. 

D. mytheca Chamberlin. 

D. zostericola Chamberlin, 

2, Papillae are elongate elliptical in surface' view, 

D, ellipticufn, n. sp. 

12. Thalassema sp, (?) 

Spec. No. N. 43; Station 300; N. Lat. 31° 18' 50", F. Long. 131° 
19' 30"; Depth, 110 m ; Date, July 11, 1928; Coll. Kamiya and Mour- 

MOTO. 
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The collection contains a small piece of proboscis which seems to be¬ 
long to some Echiurid. It is band-like, being measured about 25 mm in 
length and about 5 mm in width, and is slightly convex on one side and 
concave on the other. The colour of this proboscis is grayish white when 
preserved in alcohol. 

It is generally vary difficult to determine the genus to which that 
animal belongs when there exist only its proboscis and missed its body. 
But judging from the features such as size, form, etc, it is highly prob¬ 
able that the present proboscis is owned by that animal belonging to the 
genus Thalassema. 

13. Priapulus bicaudatus Danielssen. 

(PL I, Figs It; Text-figs 26-31) 

Priapulus bicaudatus^ Danicj^sskn, 1868, p 542^), Theel, 1875, p 23, 1906, pp 18-19, 
PI I, figs 3-6, 1^1 11, figs. 9-10; JIorst, 1881, pp. 13-38, Pis II-III, 
Skorikow, 1901, Fischer, 1914; 1921; 1922, p 242; 1928, pp. 476-478. 
Pnapulopsts typica, Korkn and Danielssen, 1875. 

Priopuloidcs typ/< u^, KorivN and Danielssen, 1881 & 1887. 

Spec. No. A. 182; Station 134, N. Lat. 38° 17' 00", E. Long. 141° 
42' 00"; Depth, 139 m; Date, Nov. 21, 1925 ; Coll. Konishi and Yoshida. 

Spec. No. A. 186; Station 135, N. Lat. 38° 17' 00", E. Long. 141° 
45' 00"; Depth, 159 m ; Date, Nov. 21, 1925; Coll. Konishi and Yoshida. 

Spec. No. A. 260; Station 130, N. Lat. 37° 07' 30", E. Long. 141° 
08' 40"; Depth, 104 m; Date, March 10, 1927 ; Coll. Asano and Mori- 

MOTO. 

Spec. No. A. 326; Station 131, N. Lat. 36° 38' 15", E. Long. 140° 

53' 30"; Depth, 99 m; Date, March 12, 1927 ; Coll. Asano and Mori- 

MOTO. 

Spec. No. A. 339; Station 129, N. Lat. 37° 21' 20", E. Long. 141° 

14' 00"; Depth, 82 m; Date, March 10, 1927; Coll. Asano and Mori- 

MOTO. 

Spec. No. A. 537; Station 136, N. Lat. 38° 17' 00", E. Long. 141° 
56' 00"; Depth, 191 m; Date, Nov. 21,1925; Coll. Konishi and Yoshida. 

Spec. No. S. 3; Station 45, N. Lat. 38° 52' 47", E. Long. 142 03' 
30"; Depth, 349 m; Date, July 9, 1926; Coll. Marukawa and Yoshida. 

Spec. No. S. 8; Station 141, N. Lat. 38° 17' 00", E. Long. 142 08' 
00"; Depth, 680 m; Date, Nov. 24, 1925; Coll. Konishi and Yoshida. 

Danielssen, 1838, Forh. vcd. de Skandinav. Naturforskeres tiende Mode, Christiania, 
(I have been unable to get this Danielssen’s original paper). 
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Spec. No. S. 9; Station 335, N. Lat 32^ -KK 50'^, K. l.oiiK. 133° IT 
00"'; Depth, 399 m; Date, July 26, 1928; Coll. Kamiya and Mouimoto. 

Spec. No. N. 4; Station 135, N. Lat. 38° 17' 06^ L, Loim. 1 14° 15' 
00"; Depth, 159 m; Date, Nov. 21, 1925; (4>ll, Konishi and Yoshida. 

Spec. No. N. 26; Station 23, N. Lat. 36° 58' 00", IL L(n)K. 1dd'’2L 
40"; Depth, 170 m; Date, June 29, 1926; Coll. Kamiya and Nakashima. 

Spec. No. N. 30; Station 115, N. Lat. 35° 36' 30", 1^. Lon^^ M0° MV 
50"; Depth, 18 m; Date, March 3, 1927; Coll, Asano and Mohimoto. 

Numerous specimens of this interesting spc(des w(u-(i obtained from 
various localities as shown in the above list. 

The largest specimen (PI. I, Fig. 11), which was secunMl from a 
depth of 104 meters off Shiwoya-zaki measures about 75 mm in hmgth 
and 11-15 mm in width; while in the smallest sp(‘cimen, Ui(‘ body-hmgih 
and the thickness measure about 15 mm and 5 mm r(\sp(H’tiv(^ly, 

The introvert is nearly onc-fourth of the total body-hmgtli, and is 
slightly thicker than the trunk. 

At the posterior end of the trunk, and near tlui anus, ('xist two 
respiratory organs (gills) consisting of numerous blind tul)ul(\s (IVxtdig. 
31, ro). 

On the ventral side of the trunk and close to the anus, a pair of 
minute pores are to be found, and these are the external a|)(U‘tur(‘s of fhe 
urogenital organs (Text-fig. 31, g). 

The ground colour of the skin, when preserved in alcohol, is variable: 
in some specimens it appears dark reddish brown, whihi in thc^ otlua-s it 
is grayish white, etc. 

The body-wall is thick and opaque, and its outer surface is h(\S(d wiilt 



Text-fig. 26. Priapulus hicauchtus Danielsskn. 

Papillae found on the introvert. x6(). 

numerous papillae provided with a sharply pointed apex. The papillae on 
the introvert, are especially tall, and are arranged in 25 longitudinal rows. 
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Two of these rows placed on each side of the mid-ventral line are set 
close to each other, while the remaining rows are arranged at equidistance. 
On the outer surface of the trunk, the papillae are arranged in many 
transverse rings around the Irunk. The papillae set in the posterior region 
of the trunk are taller than those lound on the anterior region of the 
same. 

The inner surface of the pharynx, is iurnished with numerous sharp 
teeth (Text-figs. 28-30). They arc disposed in many sets of pentagons 
each of which being situated inside of the other. All the teeth set on 
one pentagon are of the equal size but differ from those found on the 



TcxtTig. 27. Pnapulus 
bkaudatus Danielsskn. 
A papilla found on the 
posterior end of the body 

xiia 



Text-fig, 28 Pnapulus 
hicaudatus Danielssen. 
A tooth (or hook) of the 
2nd pentagon found on 
the wall of the pharynx 
X20. 



Text-fig. 29. Pnapulus 
bicaudafus Danielssen 
A tooth (or hook) of the 
3rd pentagon found on the 
wall of the pharynx. x20. 


Other pentagons. On the first outermost pentagon ten teeth are found. 
Of thes<j ten, every two are placed on each edge of the pentagon and 
not at each angle of the same. Each of these teeth is small and is some¬ 
what triangular in shape provided with a small obtuse process not in the 
form of spine as in those from other pentagons. The second pentagon 
bears five teeth, each of which being placed at each angle. Each of 
these teeth is much forcible, and is consisted of one large central spine 
and three lateral ones arranged on each side of the central. The third 
pentagon, like the second, has five teeth. They are the largest comparing 
with those from other sets of pentagons, and each is provided with one 
large central spine and three or four small lateral teeth arranged on each 
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side of the central. The fourth pentagon has also live* (e<>lh. Tach of 
these teeth is smaller than tho.se on the second pentagon, and is iirovidcnl 

with three or four lateral spiiK's on (-ach side of 
one large central spin<>. Thus advancing fin-tlier, 
the teeth found on the more int(’riorl.\ [daced 
pentagons become sniall('r than those on the 
more exteriorly placed. And inoia'ovc'r, il roughly 
observed, they seem to he arranged (iuit(> ina'gid- 
arly without any definite ord(>r. In flu'se smaller 
irregular teeth, inside tlu; pemtagons, the numlu'r 
of lateral spines increases up to ten, hut (hsaasises 
again towards the interior of tin* pharvnx. 'I’lu' 
innermost teeth are repres('ntt'd hy minute pointisl 
warts. The height of (he ti'cth on each penfagou 
is shown in the following table. 



Text-fig. 30. Priapulus 
hicaudatus Danielsskn 
A tooth Tor hook) of the 
4th pentagon found on 
the wall of the i^harynx 
x20. 


TABI.E IV. 

Height of teeth on each pentagon. 



Spec. A 

S| <‘c. B 

Spec. (\ 

First pentagon 

0.3 mm 

0.2 mm 

0.1 mm 

Second pentagon 

1.6 mm 

1.2 mm 

O.Hinm 

Third pentagon 

2.0 mm 

1.5 min 

1.0 mm 

Fourth pentagon 

1.3 mm 

1.0 mm 

0,8 mm 

Fifth pentagon 

1.0 mm 

0.5 mm 

0,5 mm 


The tentacles are ab.sont. The longitudinal musek's of llu' body-wall 
are divided into separate bundles. In the trunk n'gion, the number of 
the muscle-bundles are 70-80; while in the region of the introvert, llx'y 
are 25, corresponding with the number of rows of papillae on tlm out(‘r 
surface of the introvert. Each of these bundles consists of short longi¬ 
tudinal muscle-bands running somewhat obliquc'ly. The circular muscles 
are also divided into numerous separate bundles. There exl.st two se.ts of 
the retractor muscles, the one being much longer than tlu* other. 'Fhe 
longer retractor muscles are eight in number, and they all arise from the 
posterior region of the trunk and are attached to the anterior I'CJgion 
of the introvert. Of these eight muscles, three arise from the ventral side 
of the body-wall, and one arises from the dorsal side of the same; while 
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the remaining four arise from the both lateral sides of the trunk (Text-fig. 
31). The shorter retractor muscles are 10-11 in number. They arise 
from the anterior extremity of the introvert The alimentary canal is 
represented by a short straight tube. Of the alimentary canal, it is distiii" 



Text-fig- 31. Prmpulus bicaudatus Danielssen, Specimen dissected, a, anus, e, 
excretory organ; g, gonad; i, inlestine; Imi, longitudinal muscle of the introvert; 
Imt, longitudinal muscle of the trunk; /r, longer retractor muscles; p, pharynx; r, 
rectum; ro, respiratory organ; sr, shorter retractor muscles, t, teeth (or hooks); ugd, 

urogenital duct. X"^. 

guished the following three parts1) Pharynx, a short muscular sac, the 
inner surface of which is furnished with numerous sharp teeth. 2) Intes¬ 
tine, occupying the main part of the digestive canal. 3) Rectum, a short 
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but rather broad Lube \%bicb is atlached lo l!u> botly-wail bv means of a 
few number of fL\mg muscles. Silualetl on ihe ca-nlral side of (Ik* [ms- 
tenor region of the trunk, tliei-e are fouml a pali' of uro.nenilal organs. 
Each of these organs is fastened lo (h<‘ body-wall 1>>' a inesenO'i v tliioui’h 
out its whole length, and opens on llu' vasilral side ol the poslerior e\ 
tremity of the trunk. 

Localities. All the speeinums in llie colle<‘(ioii i\ei-e oblained from lli(> 

north Pacific near the Japanese coast (N. Eat. JK’ 02' 17" N. Eat. 22' 

40' 50"). 

Distribution. Finnmarken; Spitzbergen; (Ireimland; Norway, Ibiss 
Island ; Wiide Bay ; Kiinig-Karls-Ijand. 

Remarks. This species was found for llu' first lim<> at \'arang<‘rljord 
(Ost-Finnmarken) and was described by 1 )aniki.sskn in ESOi). bV<nn tin' 
sea of Japan, to my knowledge, on the occurnmee of Ptiapiilus it has 
not been reported. 

According to Theel (1906) and lUi/rzEU (1921) we know that tin* 
southern limit of distribution of the tire.sent specii's is N. Eat. 62’ 11'. 

But this time it was obtained at the locality situati'd along N. Eat. 22' 

40' 50". 
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EXPLANATION OE PLATE i. 

Fig. 1. Sipunculus nudus lAiiNAVAiiy. xL 

Fig. 2. Phascolosoma vulgare var, tropicum Shim'h'iL xL 

Fig, 3 Phascolosoma margaritaceum var. anlarciu am Mi<‘HAi:f.sLN. > 1. 

Fig. 4 Phascolosoma appendiculatimy n. sp. X1. 

Fig 5. Phascolosoma glossipapillosumy n. sp. X 1. 

Fig 6. Phascolosoma hyugense, n. .sp. Xl. 

Fig. 7. Phascolosoma noto, n. sp. X1. 

Fig. 8 Phascolosoma signum, n. sp. X1. 

Fig. 9. Phascolosoma soya, n. sp. xl. 

Fig 10. Dendrostoma ellipticum, n. sp. X1. 

Fig. 11. Priapulus bicaudatus Danielssen. Xl. 
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I 

Since the discovery of the methods of artificial parthenogenesis it 
became an important problem in biology to study the mechanism of intia- 
tion of development. One direction of investigation is to find out many 
new conditions which cause the artificial parthenogenesis and to establish 
an universal idea of changes, which take place in developing eggs. Another 
direction is to study the causal significance of a certain phenomenon which 
is occurred by altering the normal program in development by artificial 
means. In 1930 A. R. Moore showed that the egg of the sea urchin can 
be fertilized and caused to develop without the formation of the fertiliza¬ 
tion membrane and the hyaline membrane, if the unfertilized egg first be 
treated with a solution of non-electrolyte, either urea or glycerine, and 
then fertilized. His observations suggest that the hyaline membrane is 
not the active cause of cell division and that the membrane is useful to 
the formation of blastula. Further, he showed that if ions of alkaline 
earth metals are added to the solution of non-electrolyte in sufficient 
amount, they protect the egg against the loss of capacity to form the 
membrane. Form these facts the questions arise; whether the loss of 
the membrane forming capacity is the result of diffusion of something from 
the egg; or if not so, how can we describe the physiological condition 
of the egg which has lost the capacity to form the membrane? 

II 

It is well known, that butyric acid is a parthenogenetic activator on 
the unfertilized sea urchin egg. If the treatment with the butyric acid 

^ Contribution from the Marine Biological Station, Asamushi, Aomori-Ken. No. 112. 
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is sufficient, the egg forms the membranes, which are the essential leaturc 
in the activation of the egg by the spermatozoon. But if the elfect of 
butyric acid is greater, the egg refuses to form the mcinbraiKVs, when 
returned to normal sea water. In aulumn of 1933 at Asainiisi 1 obscu’ved 
that the sea urchin eggs, which were previously treated with lailyric acid, 
can be fertilized and that they develop without tlie formation ol m(mil)j’an(\s. 
The results of my experiments arc as follows. 

In the first series of my experiment at Asamusi, 1 washed the un¬ 
fertilized egg of Strongylocentrotus ?iudus (A. Agassiz) with sea water 
containing six per cent of N/10 aquaeous solution of butyric acid for 
(1) five seconds, (2) ten, (3) twenty, (4) thirty, (5) forty, (6) sixty, (7) 
one hundred and twenty, and (8) three hundred seconds, resi)cctiv('ly. 
They are then put into normal sea water. All or the majority of the 
eggs treated for twenty seconds with the acid form membranes. But in 
the longer or shorter treatment the eggs did not form the parlhenog('netic 
membranes. Therefore the optimum effect of butyric acid as to tlu^ 
parthenogenetic activation for the egg of Strongyloamtrolns nudns is 
twenty seconds at a room temperature of 20''C. 

In the second series of experiment the eggs from the same female 
were treated with butyric acid as before, and they were then put into 
the sperm sea water. The egg treated for less than twenty s(M*onds 
formed a normal fertilization membrane. By treatment for forty to sixty 
seconds the eggs were fertilized, but they did not show a well elevated 
fertilization membrane. And as a result, the blastomeres of those ('ggs 
were packed closely within a “ firm ” hyaline membrane, which is perhaps 
made of a poorly elevated fertilization membrane and a true hyaline mem¬ 
brane. After treatment for two minutes neither the fertilization membrane 
nor the hyaline membrane was formed by insemination. The egg began 



Fig. 1. Cleavage pattern of the egg of Strongylocentrotus nudus. The membrane 
formation is inhibited by treating with the butyric acid sea water for twenty miniit(\s. 
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the first cleavage one and a half hours after fertilization with a division 
rate of a normal egg. The first two blastomeres are spherical (Fig. 1). 
They lie side by side on the bottom of the dish. In a few cases a feeble 
protoplasmic bridge was observed between them. In the second cleavage 
four blastomeres formed a chain. The two blastomeres at the free ends of 
the chain are connected to the inner pair of the blastomeres with simple 
protoplasmic bridges. In the following segmentation the blastomeres formed 
an irregular clump. After treatment for five minutes all eggs cytolysed. 

The above facts describe a new similarity of the effect of butyric acid 
to that of the isotonic urea solution, which was studied by A. R. Moore 
(’30 a, etc). If the egg is treated with the butyric acid sea water for a 
sufficient time, which is six times as long as that required to form the 
parthenogenetic membranes, it loses the capacity to form the membranes 
by a spermatozoon. I could find no difference between these figures and 
those of the urea treatment in Moore’s experiment. 

Ill 

The above experiment was repeated on the eggs of other species of 
sea urchins, Pseudocentrotus depressus (A. Agassiz) and Strongylocentrotus 
pulcherrimus (A. Agassiz), at Misaki. The results weie the same as 
before. 

The eggs of these species were put from one to thirty minutes into 
a mixture of 100 cc of sea water plus 6cc N/10 butyric acid and then 
were put into normal sperm sea water of the species. The egg of 
Pseudocentrotus depressus when treated for seven to ten minutes with 
butyric acid at a room temperature of 13°C lost the capacity to form 



Fig Z. Pseudocentrotus depressus. The rate of cleavage without 
forming the membranes caused by the effect of butyric acid or the 
isotonic urea solution. 
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the membranes in 90 per cent. After a treatment for fifteen niiniites 
the cell division was inhibited (Fig. 2). On the egg of th<^ same female 
the effect of the urea solution was compared. The egg was pul into 
I mol. urea solution, which is pH (S,3, for three to thirty and 

was fertilized m the normal sea water as before. AIUt treatment lor 
three to twenty minutes more than fifty per cvni of tlu^ egg lost 
capacity to form the membranes. And even ilu^ eggs tremted foi thirty 
minutes m seventeen per cent of the same, showed the d(^avag<' without 
membrane formation (Fig. 2). Therefore, the elfeci of the urea solution 
is not severe in comparison with that of the butyric acid sea ivaier. 

When the eggs of Strongylocentrotus ptdeherrimus were lreat('d for 
ten minutes with the butyric acid sea water, they showed th(^ cleavage 
without membrane formation in ninety two per cent. Eggs all died by 
treatment for twenty minutes. After a treatment lor less than two minutes 
they did not lose the capacity to form the membranes (Fig. 3). It was 



Fij?. 3. Strongylocentrotus pulchernmuH. Hat<‘ of oleavago without 
forming the membranes (aufccd by the effett of butyric acid 

interesting that there is a slight difference betwei'n the effect of urea 
solution and that of butyric acid on the cleavage patLern of lh(“ I'gg. 
By the treatment with the urea solution a feeble protoplasmic bridge is 
formed between the blastomeres. And very often a chain of the blasto- 
meres are observed (Fig. 4a-c). But in the egg treated with liutyric. 
acid the protoplasmic bridge among the blastomeres looks firm. At the 
first cleavage the two blastomeres are spherical and he apart from each 
other, as in the egg treated with urea. But the bridge between them 
is thick (Fig. 4d-f). And in the second cleavage the new bridges arc 
generally formed near by the first bridge. This results the branching 
of the first bridge (Fig. 4 g-h). In the following division some blastomeres 
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are also connected to the first bridge (Fig. 4e). These figures are 
observed more frequently in the egg treated with butyric acid than in 
that of the urea treatment. 



Fig. 4. Cleavage pattern of the eggs of St. pulcherrmm. The mem¬ 
brane formation is inhibited by the isotonic moa solution (a-c) or by butyric 
acid (d-1). 

Needless to say, there is no essential difference of effects between 
these two reagents. A sufficient effect of the butyric acid causes the 
loss of the capacity to form the fertilization and hyaline membranes, just 
as the urea solution. But the only difference is, that in the egg treated 
with butyric acid the protoplasmic bridges look firm and thick in con- 
parison with that of the urea treatment. 
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IV 

As to the nature of the mechanism of inhil)ition ol membrane forma¬ 
tion the experiments described above show a grc^ai eompk'xity. 1 have 
pointed out above that the egpj lose the capacity to form th(' nKmil)ran(\s 
by treatment with Iiutync acid as well as with ihe urcxi solution, llu'se 
two solutions differ very much m their nature. Namely, ih<'. fornKU' is 
acidic and contains a great amount of metallic cations, h(X‘ausc its mam 
portion is sea water. On the contrary, the latter is alkaline, pll 8,3, 
and is poor in its amount of metallic ions. And yet, they ('qually <‘ausc 
the inhibition of the membrane formation. And it is at least possilile to 
say that the egg will not be affected only by the absence of salts to lose 
the capacity of membrane formation. Because in my experiment of butyric 
acid the solution is isotonic and contains a balanced amouni ol salts. 

The butyric acid sea water and the isotonic urea solution work on 
the already formed hyaline membrane in a different manner. I put the 
fertilized egg of Pseudocentrotus deprc,^siis into the liutyru! a(‘i(l water 
or into the molecular solution of urea. In the liutyric acid sea water 
the fertilization membrane shrinks a little. But it is not dissolved. Tln^ 
hyaline membrane remains unaffected by butyric acid even after an hour. 
The result in the urea solution is different. The fertilization membrane 
did not dissolve in the urea solution. But the hyaline membrane was 
dissolved within a few seconds in the urea solution. This fact suggests 
that the properties of the already formed hyaline membrane do not make 
known the nature of the state of the substance, which will become the 
hyaline membrane by being secreted outside the cytoplasm. 

In 1932 A. R. Moore showed that the effectiveness of th(^ non¬ 
electrolyte solution in causing the loss of power to form lh(^ l(U-lilizali()ii 
and hyaline membranes in the sea urchin eggs is related to the hydr-oxyl 
ion concentration of the solution, and that this clestructivi' action of ihe 
hydroxyl ion with reference to the premembrane slulf is antagoni/xHl and 
may be completely inhibited by the cations of alkali and alkaline (xulh 
series when they are added m the form of chlorides to ih(^ solution of 
non-electrolyte. From his results we know the hydrogen-ion concentration 
will play an important action in the non-electrolyte solution. On the othcT 
hand, as pointed out by Gray ('22) and Hobson (’27) the formation of 
the fertilization membrane is not perfect in the acidic sea water. This 
seems ostensibly to be comparable to the results of my experiments. 
But when sea water is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, the formation 
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of fertilization membrane is not perfectly inhibited even at pH 2,3 
(Hobson ’27). Therefore, I must conclude that the above effect of butyric 
acid IS not caused by its hydrogen ion concentration, but it is a specific 
action of butyric acid. And as I have pointed out above, this specific 
action of butyric acid is eciual to that of the isotonic solution of urea 
about the destructive action of the membrane forming capacity of the 
egg. We know already by the experiment of Loeb that the butyric acid 
sea water is an excellent reagent to cause the artificial parthenogenetic 
membrane formation. From these facts it is suggested that the isotonic 
solution of urea might also affect as a parthenogenetic activator, and that 
it might cause the parthenogenetic membrane formation m the sea urchin 
egg by treating for a suitable time with the urea solution. 

V 

To test the parthenogenetic activation effect of the isotonic urea 
solution the lollowmg experiment was carried out. The egg of Strongylo- 
centrotus midus was put into one molecular 
solution of urea for ten seconds and then into 
filtered sea water. All eggs formed the partheno¬ 
genetic fertilization membrane, hyaline mem¬ 
brane and monaster (Fig. 5). This experiment 
was repeated on the eggs of Strongylocentrotiis 
pulcherrimiis and Pseudocentrotus depressiis. I 
could ascertain that the above fact is true also 
in these two species. The eggs of both species 
are activated to form the artificial membranes 
by treating them for seven to ten seconds 
with the molecular solution of urea (Figs. 6 
& 7). The optimum time of exposure in the 
urea solution is much shorter than that of 
butyric acid. In the latter case the optimum is 80 seconds for the egg 
of Pseudocentrotus (Fig. 6) and forty to sixty seconds for Strongylocentrotus 
pulcherrimus (Fig. 7) respectively. 

The activating effect of the isotonic urea solution agrees with that of 
butyric acid also in other points. As showed by Lillie (16 & 17) the 
swelling velocity of the egg in dilute sea water is much acceleiated by 
the membrane formation, either in normal fertilization or in artificial 
activation. This is also true when the unfertilized egg is activated with 
the urea solution. The unfertilized egg of Strongylocentrotus pulcherrimus 



Fig 5 Parthenogenetic 
monater in the egg of St 
nudus caused by the isotonic 
uiea solution. Diawn from 
a fixed and stained material. 
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Fig. 6. Pseudocentrotus depressus. The rale of parthenogenetic mem¬ 
brane formation according to the time of washing in tl.e isotonic urea solu¬ 
tion or in the butyric acid sea water. 



was treated for seven seconds with the urea solution, or for sixty secionds 
with the butyric acid sea water, prepared by mixing 6cc of N/IO butyric 
acid with 100 cc of sea water. In both cases the artificial membranes 
were formed in 100 per cent. After thirty minutes of the memlirane 
formation the swelling velocity of the egg was testetl in fifty pm* (*eni 
sea water. The result was a large swelling velocity in the eggs Ireaiod 
either with the urea solution or the butyric acid sea water in comparison 
with that of a control of unfertilized egg (Fig. 8). This fact shows the 
similaiity of the effect of urea solution and butyric acid in their quality. 

Moreover, the egg of Strongylocentrotus pulcherrimus develops to a 
gastrula when it is treated at first with the urea solution for seven seconds 
and then, ten minutes after this, treated for sixty minutes with a hypertonic 
sea water, which is made by mixing 5 cc of 2^ M NaCl to 100 cc of sea 
water. The rate of larvae • formed in this way are given in figure 9. 
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Fig. 8. St, pulchernmus. Swelling velocity of the eggs in sea 

water The volume of the eggs was plotted against the time in the dilute 
sea water. The swelling velocity of the unfertilized eggs, which are pre¬ 
viously washed either with the isotonic uiea solution or with the butyric 
acid sea water, are compared with that of the unfertilized control egg 
Each cuive repiesents the mean value of two eggs respectively 



Fig. 9. St, pulcherrimus. The rate of parthenogenetic lai^ae 
formed by means of the urea method. 


The optimum time of exposure to the hypertonic sea water is equal to 
the case, when the egg was activated at first with butyric acid. This 
shows that the isotonic urea solution is a parthenogenetic activator for 
the sea urchin egg, and that the effect of this solution is equal in its 
quality to butyric acid. 
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VI 

III the foregoing chapters I have compared the clloci ol the molecular 
solution of urea with that of butyric acid. I concliuh' frrim (he abovc^ 
facts that one molecular solution of urea is a pai’thenogcuK'tii* activatcir 
for the sea urchin egg. Now, we must examine the activating elled ol 
the urea solution from the side of its osmotic pressui’(\ IxHvuise (he osmotic* 
pressure of a solution is one of the important factors on the parthenogeme- 
tic activation. 

I made 2 mol., 1 mol. and 1/2 mol. aquaeous solutions ol urea. They 
are hypertonic, isotonic and hypotonic for the sea urchin egg respectively. 
In the isotonic solution the highest rate of membrane formation was ob¬ 
tained by treating the egg for seven to ten seconds. The rate of nn'm- 
brane formation decreases in relation to the length of time' of washing in 
this solution; but even by the treatment for thirty seconds a f('\v ('ggs 
formed the membranes (Fig. 10). In contrast with this, llu' toleran(‘e of 



10. St» puUherrimm Elicct ol tho osmotic prossun* of lh<' 
urea solutions on the rate of paithenog<‘nctic mombiMiu' formation. 

the egg for the membrane formation was very small, when it is treal(‘d 
with the hypertonic or hypotonic solution. In both (‘ases the rate' of 
membrane formation was highest at five seconds. When the Lreatmimi was 
longer or shorter than this, the rate decreased remarkalily (Fig. 10), 

This result shows that the isotonic solution is most suitable for arti¬ 
ficial membrane formation among the above three solutions. In other 
words, the effect of hypertonic or hypotonic solution is severe in comparison 
with that of the isotonic solution. And, moreover, it suggests that the 
parthenogenetic activating effect of the urea solution is not simply caused 
by its osmotic pressure, because the effect of the hypertonic and hypotonic 
solutions are nearly similar. 
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VII 

Discusszo7i. — I described a new fact that the eggs of the sea urchins, 
Strongylocentrotiis nudus, St. pulcherrimus and Pseudocefitrotus depressus^ 
lose the capacity to form the membranes, if they are washed with the 
butyric acid sea water. In comparing this with the results obtained by 
Moore, 1 understand that the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution 
is not the first importance to cause the loss of the capacity of membrane 
formation of the egg. This view is supported also by the facts, that the 
egg does not lose perfectly the capacity of membrane formation by the 
acidic sea water, when hydrochloric acid is used (Gray ’22, Hobson ’27). 
Also the concentration of salts will have only an accessory meaning for 
this phenomenon. The presence of cations is not effective to protect the 
egg from the loss of the membrane forming capacity against the effect of 
butyric acid. In short, the development without membrane formation is 
not simply attributed to the concentration of hydrogen-ion or to the absence 
of metahc ions. Therefore, I conclude that the development without 
membrane formation is caused by the abnormal activation* of the egg. 

The egg is activated with the isotonic urea solution as well as with 
butyric acid. The former causes the membrane formation, aster formation, 
increase of permeability and also the parthenogenetic development. These 
effects are analogous to that of butyric acid. Moreover, the loss of capa¬ 
city of membrane formation can be caused by treating the egg for a long 
time either with the isotonic urea solution or with the butyric acid sea 
water. These phenomena are in the series of responses relating to the 
strength of effects of the reagents. The phenomena of the least effect 
arc the parthenogenetic membrane formation. Both the urea solution and 
butyric acid do this by a treatment for a short time. Next, if the action 
oJ these solutions is longer continued, the egg will not elevate the fertili¬ 
zation memliranc perfectly, although easily be seminated. In the case of 
the strongest effect, the capacity of membrane formation is lost, and thus 
the connc'ctions among the blastomeres become loose. And if we care for 
the fact that these two reagents are the parthenogenetic activators, it will 
be rational to consider the above senes of responses of the egg as in 
accordance with the magnitude of stimulus to development. When the 
egg is previously activated sufficiently either with the urea solution or 
butyric acid and then inseminated, it suffers a greater stimulus of develop- 

-'The idea of activation of the egg is defined as a phenomenon of changes in a direc¬ 
tion to development. 
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ment than the normal egg, because in this case the stimulus of a sperm 
is added to that of the foregoing parthenogenetic activator. Therefore, the 
loss of the capacity of membrane formation will be caused by the strongest 
stimulus, which is an additive effect of a sperm and of the partheno¬ 
genetic activation. If we remember the fads, that these two reagents arc 
not unlike in their physico-chemical properties, wc must be satisfied with 
the explanation, that the development without membrane formation will 
be caused by the additive effect of the stimuli of a sperm and of a per- 
thenogenelic activator of a sufficient strength. 

As pointed out by Lillie (TO, Tl), the sea urchin egg is activated 
when it is treated with an isotonic solution of pure salt. And the addition 
of small quantities of calcium chloride to the isotonic solution of sodium 
salts prevents the membrane formation and initiation of cell division which 
are typically induced by the pure solution. It will be expected that if the 
salts of sea water are added to the isotonic urea solution, the activating 
power of the urea solution will be canceled. But I did not carry out this 
experiment. 


SUMMARY 

1) The capacity to form the fertilization- and the hyahne-membrane is 
inhibited by previously activating the eggs of the sea urchins, Strongylo- 
centrotus nudus, Strongylocentrotus pulcherrimus and Psedocentmtus depres- 
sus with the butyric acid sea water. In other words, the development 
without membrane formation is caused by adding the effect of a sperm to 
that of the parthenogenetic activators, such as the butyric acid sea water 
or the urea solution. 

2) Isotonic, hypertonic and hypotonic urea solutions act as pariheno^ 
genetic activators on the sea urchin egg. The egg of Strongylocenirokis 
pulcherrimus develops to a gasirula when it is treated at lirsi with th<^ 
isotonic urea solution for seven seconds and then, ten minuic^s after this, 
treated for sixty minutes with the hypertonic sea water, 

3) Both the butyric acid sea water and the urea solution are alike in 
their activating effect. 

4) The butyric acid sea water and the urea solution work on the al¬ 
ready formed hyaline membrane in a different manner. It is dissolved in 
the urea solution, but is not dissolved in the butyric acid sea water. 
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ON THE COELOMIC CORPUSCLES IN THE BODY 
FLUID OF SOME INVERTEBRATES« 


I. REACTION OF THE LEUCOCYTES OF A HOLOTHURID, 

CAUDINA CHILENSIS (J. MULl-ER), TO VITAL DYES=) 

By 

Toshio Ohuye 

T/ie Biological Laboratory, Matsuyama High School, Ehime, Japan 
(With 5 text-figures) 

(Received March 31, 1934) 

During the summer of 1932 I made some observations on the reaction 
of the leucocytes of a holothund, Caudina chilensis (J. Muller), to vital 
dyes. The work was carried on at the Asamushi Marine Biological Station 
of the Tohoku Imperial University. I wish to express my hearty thanks 
to Prof, S. Hatai for his kind advice and valuable criticism on the present 
work. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The animals were collected from the vicinity of the station, and kept 
in the aquariums which were filled with grains of fine sand. 

As the vital dyes, I used trypan blue and carmine. These dyes were 
harmless enough to enable an amount to be administered which would 
produce visible staining in the corpuscles. 

Trypan blue was used in the form of 0.1 per cent solution in sea 
water. The Solution was boiled and filtered when cooled. Intraperitoneally 
the dosage for Caudina was 5 c.c, of 0.1 per cent solution per 100 g. 
body weight. Intense vital staining was obtained by three to four injections 
every other day. 

Following Dr. Murata’s (Late Prof, of Osaka Imperial University) 
suggestion I used sodium carmine instead of lithium carmine. Sodium 
carmine is prepared by adding 4 per cent in weight of pure carmine to 
a saturated aqueous solution of sodium bicarbonate. The carmine dissolved 
readily, forming a purplish red solution. The solution should be boiled 
and filtered when cooled. This original solution was diluted just before 

i^The expenses of these investigations were defra>ed by a grant from the Department 
of Education for which I express my indebtedness. 

2) Contribution from the Marine Biological Station, Asamushi, Aomori-ken. No. 113. 
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administration about ten times with clistiled water. Caudina received 2 c.c. 
of this solution per 100 g. body weight, and three to four injections at 
an interval of two days were always given. I also administered trypan 
blue and carmine in combination. In such cases the dosage of two solutions 
was just half of that above mentioned. After thre<^ days of the latest 
injection, the perivisceral fluid was drawn and examined under the oil- 
immersion lens. 


OBSERVATIONS 

Of the histological study on the coelomic corpuscles of Caudina, there 
is an excellent report by Kawamoto. He distinguished six kinds of 
corpuscles: red, white, minute, brown, fusiform, and crystal corpuscle. In 
these cells, in the present investigation, the red and crystal corpuscles 
showed negative reaction to the vital staining. In the supravital staining, 
however, the bright, brown granules of red corpuscles were stained by 
neutral red. 

Kawamoto described two subtypes of white corpuscles. One contains 
many colorles spherules, and has lobed-shaped pscudopodia. Another kind 
of corpuscles move more actively and the spherules are more sparsely 
distributed than in the former type. Kindred (’21) distinguished also two 
kinds of the white corpuscles of Arbacia, Leucocytes, the first type, are 
the most generalized cells in the perivisceral fluid and they are highly 
phagocytic, thrombogenic and scleroblastic. The amoebocytes with spherules, 
the second type, carry on none of these functions. He states in another 
paper (’26) that the leucocytes and amoebocytes have genetically equal 
origin, and the amoebocytes with spherules is inferred to arise from the 
leucocyte which has ingested food. It seems to me that the desmaptions 
of the white corpuscles of Caudina and Arhada are well (aincordani with 
each other: viz. the white corpuscles which belong to the first type of 
Kawamoto agree with Kindred’s amoebocyte with spherules, and Kawa¬ 
moto’s second type of white corpuscles with KiNDinsn’s leucocytes. So 1 
wish to apply the terms “ leucocyte ” and ‘‘ amoebocyte with spluTules ” 
to the white corpuscles of Caudina. 

Kindred reported that no success was met with in the attempt to 
stain the leucocytes of Arbada by the injection of vital dyes. In the 
present investigation of Caudina, however, fine results were obtained 
constantly with trypan blue and carmine. It is frequently seen that the 
cytoplasm of leucocyte was filled densely with dye granules (carmine or 
trypan blue, or both of them when they were introduced in combination). 
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The amoebocytes with spherules contain, of course, the dye granules not 
at all or very sparsely. Between these two extremes there exist various 
transitional stages of staining. The presence of these grades seems to be 
very reasonable, if the amoebocytes arise from the leucocytes as a result 
of active phagocytosis. For the leucocytes which have less ingested food 
will be able to devour more dye granules. 

In the case of the injection m which trypan blue and carmine were 
intioduced in combination, we can find the leucocytes in various stages of 
staining. Some are stained only with either trypan blue or carmine; 
others accumulated the granules of both dyes m various proportions. There 
were also corpuscles which contained the purple granules upon rare 
occasions. 

A drop of perivisceral fluid of Caudina freshly drawn, when placed 
on a cover slip, immediately shows signs of agglutination. When the 



Fig. 1. The clotting formation of leucocytes. All cells are filled with 
the vitahdye granules, x 1100. 

animal was previously administered with vital dyes, the greater part of 
cells forming clotting are intensively stained with dyes (Fig. 1). This fact 
proves that the cells which partake the clotting formation are chiefly the 
leucocytes. 

Thkel (’20"“'21) reported the syncitium formation by the fusion of 
many “ plasma-amoebocytesof a holothurid, Labidoplax buskii. I also 
found occasionally the presence of fused leucocytes with pseudopodia (Fig. 
2). The number of fused cells was, however, limited constantly to only 
two in the present case. So I suppose this fusion may be a result of 
amitotic division of leucocytes. 
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Fig, 2 . The fusion of two leucocytes, x 1400. 


Agglutinated leucocytes usually lose their proper forms, owing to the 
mutual pressure. Distinct boundaries of cells, however, were seen in every 
leucocyte. The distinction of cell identity was easier in the vitally stained 

cells compared with the colorless cells. 
The pseudopodia disappeared m the cells 
which were located in the center of cell¬ 
clotting, while the cells which were peri¬ 
pherally did not lose the pseudopodia on 
their free surfaces. 

As a result of vital dye-injection, the 
fusiform cells with or without pseudopodia 
increased in the coelomic fluid (Fig. \H). 
These cells might originate (‘hiefly from 
the epithelium of the coelomic wall or the 
water vascular system. For the numbers 
of spindle cells containing dye granules 
were seen in these portions, and they were 
just ready to begin proliferation. 

The leucocytes and amoebocyles of 
Caudina in vitro have long, spine-like, 
branching or not branching pseudopodia 
projecting in all directions. Goodrich 
(’19) claims, however, that the leucocytes of the blood or coelomic fluid 
of the invertebrates Coelomata are provided with more or less extensive 



Fig. 3. Fusiform cells with or 
without pseudopodia. X 1400. 
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Fig. 4. a Leucocyte in vitro Fine, spine-shaped pseudopodia are seen 
In the cytoplasm, there are three vacuoles and many dye granules. X 1400. 
h — g. Leucocytes after the fixation using Goodrich’s method. X 1400. 


membranous processes of cytoplasm. According to him the freely pro¬ 
jecting pseuclopodia usually described are either figured from optical sections 
of the folded membranes or from the cells which have produced them 
under abnormal conditions. Following 
GoODRiCifs method of fixation (a strong \ 

solution of iodine in potassium iodide 
may be used) one is able to detect the 
presence of membranous pseudopodia 
in the leucocytes and amocbocytes of 
Caudina (Fig. 4). 

In addition to the leucocytes and 
amoebocytes with colorless spherules, Fig. 5. a Amoehocyte with brown 
the amoebocytes with brown spherules spherules and vital-dye granules 

and minute corpuscles showed occasion- u 4 . 1 * 4 . 1 . 14 

^ b. Minute corpuscles with vital-dye 

ally tho positive reaction to the vital granules. xl400. 

staining, but the number of dye granules 

was relatively few in these corpuscles (Fig. 5), 
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SUMMARY 

1 . The reaction of coelomic corpuscles of Caudina chilensis to trypan 
blue and carmine was examined. The white, fusiform, brown, and minute 
corpuscles ingested these dyes abundantly or sparsely, while red, and crystal 
corpuscles contained none o[ them. 

2 . The white corpuscles may be divided into two groups : the leucocytes 
and amoebocytes with colorless spherules. The former show active vital- 
dye ingestion while the latter none or less active. 

3. The coelomic corpuscles tend to agglutinate in drawn perivisceral 
fluid. The cells forming the clotting are chiefly leucocytes. 

4. As a result of the vital staining, the number of fusiform cells in 
the perivisceral fluid was increased. 
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Hatai (’30) found a new species of earth worm, Drawida hattamimizu^ 
recently. I set about the histological study on the body fluid of this earth 
worm, under the kind suggestion of Prof. Hatai. I should like to express 
my indebtedness to him for his interest in this work. 

The microscopic observations of the body fluid of the oligochaetes have 
been made by Rolleston (1877), Cuenot (1891), Keng (1895), Rosa 
(1896), Benham (’01), Kollmann (’08) and some other investigators, but 
so far as I am aware no complete report has appeared on the leucocytes 
of worms belonging to Moniligastridae. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Drawida hattamimizu were collected exclusively from Hattamura, a 
village near Kahoku lake in the prefecture of Ishikawa. The first observa¬ 
tion was made of coelomic corpuscles in vitro in a hanging drop of body 
fluid. For the reaction of the coelomic corpuscles to vital stains, trypan 
blue and carmine were used. The preparation of these dye-solutions 
followed the processes which have been described in the fore-going paper. 
Intraperitoneally the dosage of trypan blue for worms is generally 0.2 c.c. 
of O.l per cent solution per 10 g. body weight. The injection of a larger 
amount freciuently causes the splitting of worm body from the portion of 
administration. The tolerated dose of carmine is 0.2 c.c. of 0.5 per cent 
solution per 10 g. body weight. For the study of stained smears, May- 
Giemsa’s and Wright’s methods w^ere employed. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Five types of coelomic corpuscles are present in the body fluid of 
Drawida hattamimizu: a) Lymphocytes ; b) Monocytes; c) Granulocytes ; 
d) Lamprocytes; and e) Linocytes. 
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a) Lymphocytes, This kind of leucocytes is most abundant in the body 
fluid, and they constitute about 53 per cent of total leucocyte count. The 
lymphocytes in vitro are minute spherical cells with fine pseudopodia, 
measuring about 4 to 8 micra in diameter. The nucleus is ovoid and 
coarsely granular. The ratio of nuclear mass to cytoplasmic mass is i athei 
low when compared with the lymphocytes of the vertebrates. Single 
nucleus is usually found at the eccentric position, but two nuclei may be 
seen upon rare occasions. The cytoplasm is homogeneous and sometimes 
contains minute vacuoles. The lymphocytes showed active phagocytosis. 
They contained the granules of trypan blue or carmine in the vital prepara¬ 
tions with these dyes (Plate 11, Fig. 4-5). 

In smears of the body fluid, stained with either May-Giemsa s or 
Wright’s stain, the lymphocytes are more or less basophilic (PI. 11, big. 
1-3). The nucleus is stained reddish purple in color, and deeply basophilic 
coarse granular substances are visible. In the cytoplasm, more or less 
stained deep bluish depending upon the degree of flattening of the cells 
when smeared, clear vacuoles are occasionally present. The lymphocytes 
showed agglutination into plasmodia in vitro, but the boundaries of every 
cell distinctly remained. In both the vital and smear preparations such 
massing of lymphocytes is also frequently found. 

b) Monocytes. The monocytes when observed in vitro are apparently 
of the same nature as regards their cytoplasmic contents and nuclear 
structure, but the cells are larger and measure about 8-12 micra in diameter. 
They are actively phagocytic, amoeboid, and tend to agglutinate into 
plasmoid. In the smears, pseudopodia were frequently well I'cserved (PL 
II, Fig. 6), The nucleus is large, situated eccentrically, and occupies about 
half of the total cell mass. The form of nucleus is oval, lobed, or bean- 
shaped* Trypan blue and carmine used vitally have the same elToei upon the 
cytoplasm of monocytes as they have upon that of lymphocytes (PL II, 
Fig. 8-9). Different count of monocyte is 11 per cent. 

The pseudopodia of lymphocytes and monocytes are long and spine¬ 
shaped, and projecting in one side or in all directions, when the body 
fluid is examined in vitro (Text-fig. 1, a, b). After GoodriciLs method 
of fixation, which I have cited in the fore-going paper, the pseudopodia 
are membranous or petaloid (Text-fig. 1, c — k). 

In May-Giemsa’s or Wright’s stain, the nucleus is basophilic and of 
coarse granules. The cytoplasm is also basophilic, but occasionally the 
acidophilic, minute granules, scattered in the inner zone of cytoplasm, were 
observed. 
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Text Fig 1. ^ — b- Lymphocytes in vitio. xl400. 

c — k. Lymphocytes after the fixation of Goodrich’s method. 

Various from of pseudopodia are seen. 

1. Granulocyte in vitro. 


c) Granulocytes, In this group of leucocytes two subtypes are dis¬ 
tinguished. 

1. Eosinophilic granulocytes. These cells present in the body fluid 
of Drawida very abundantly, and they constitute about 32 per cent of 
total leucocyte count. Such high percentage of eosinophils may be due 
to the infection of a gregarine, Monocystis sp. which is found very abun¬ 
dantly in the intestine of the worm. The size of eosinophils varies remark¬ 
ably. A great majority of eosinophils are of the same size or two to three 
times larger than the monocytes, but some of them are as small as the 
lymphocytes (PL II, Fig. 10-'12). Between these two extremes there are 
all degrees of size. The nucleus is small, and more spherical and coarser 
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than that of lymphocytes. The number of nuclei is usally only one, but 
there are occasionally the eosinophils which posses two or three mi(‘lei 
(PL II, Fig. 12). 

In smears the coarse chromatin granules arc stained reddish purple. 
The cytoplasm is filled with spherical eosinoidiilic granules. Regard¬ 
ing these granules, the eosinophils cire divided into two groups, those 
with fine granules and those with coarse granules, dlie foruK'r aix^ less 
numerous than the latter. In a given cell, however, these granules are 
usually almost the same size. The eosinophils arc exclusively negative to 
the vital stains, but show slow amoeboid movement. 

2. Basophilic granulocytes. In the body fluid of Drawida, these exdls 
are difficult to find because they form only about ^ to 1 per cent of the 
total number of leucocytes. They measure about 10 micra in diameter. 
The nucleus is oval or spherical in form, with eccentric location, and 
usually hidden by the granules (PL II, Fig. 13-15). The chromatins are 
as coarse and pale as those of the eosinophils. The granules in the 
protoplasm of the living cells are highly refringent. In smears, the granules 
are intensely stained with basophilic dyes, and show the metachromaticity. 
No granule of trypan blue or Ccirmine was observed in the basophilic 
granulocytes drawn from worms injected with vital dyes. 

d) Lamprocytes. The lamprocytes are one of the characteristic elements 
of the body fluid of the earth worm. The size of lamprocytes varies; all 
transitions occur from the size of a monocyte to the cells whose diameter 
is two or three times larger than the monocyte (PL II, Fig. 16-18). Their 
form is spherical or often flattened. They possess usually a single nucleus, 
but occasionally two or more. The nucleus is relatively small, regularly 
round, oval or bean-shaped, and has an eccentric position. Tlu^ lami)ro(*yt(\s 
are surrounded by a pellicle and do not form pseudopodia. Thc^ cytoiilasm 
is filled with a number of closely arranged vacuoles, llie number of 
lamprocytes in the body fluid varies from 1 to 4 pov coni of ilio total 
leucocyte count. 

In smears stained with May-Giemsa’s or Wiiigiit’s stain the cytoplasm 
of lamprocytes has a faintly metachroraatic tinctorial reaction. The nucleus 
is sometimes pycnotic. 

e) Linocytes. This type of leucocytes is found also very sparsely in 
the body fluid of worms. They are cells of about the size of the lam¬ 
procytes, but may be larger or smaller, depending upon the stage of develop¬ 
ment. They are filled with either a single large vacuole or a number of 
irregularly sized vacuoles in thp. cytoplasm (PL II, Fig. 19-22). Goodrich 
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(1896), Benham (’01), Kindred (’29) and other authors reported the 
presence of a coiled thread in the vacuoles of hnocytes, but I failed 
to detect such a content in any leucocytes of Drawida. Benham (’01) 
made detailed observations upon the development of linocytes of some 
acanthodrilids. According to his description the hnocyte is at first spherical, 
colorless, non-amoeboid cell, filled with cytoplasm only. A little afterwards 
numerous vacuoles become visible in the cytoplasm. These vacuoles 
gradually increase in size by the union of smaller vacuoles with one another. 
Then the outline of the united vacuoles become refringent and forms a 
circular ring, and from this ring fine threads are produced. I was able 
to find occasionally the presence of refrmgent rings at the marginal portion 
of large vacuoles. And from this fact it is probable that the hnocytes 
on which I made observation were young ones. In the hnocytes which 
have single large vacuole the nucleus is pushed to one side. 

In smears stained with May-Giemsa’s or Wright’s stain there could 
be seen the linocite with large irregularly shaped vacuoles which show 
faintly acidophilic reaction (PL II, Fig. 20-21). The nucleus is spherical 
or oval, and deeply basophilic. The cytoplasm is also more or less basophilic. 
It IS curious to me that some of hnocytes showed positive reaction to 
vital staining with trypan blue while they are non-amoeboid cells (PI. II, 
Fig. 22). 

f) Other cells free in the perivisceral fluid. In addition to the leuco¬ 
cytes, the perivisceral fluid contains detached chloragocytes and peritoneal 
cells. The chloragocyts are easily distinguished from the leucocytes by 
their content of brownish yellow globules (PI. 11, Fig. 23). 

The parietal peritoneal cells are elongated and spindrical in shape, 
and have usually several free projecting pseudopodia, chiefly arising from 
both ends of the cell body. In smears, the nucleus is oval, granular, and 
basophilic. The cytoplasm is also slightly basophilic and metachromatic. 
The peritoneal cells show positive reaction to the vital staining with trypan 
blue or carmine. 

COMPARISON OF THE CELLS WITH THOSE OF 
OTHER OLIGOCHAETES 

The knowledge of the leucocytes of the oligochaetes has shown great 
advance in this century. In his monograph, Beddard (1895) states that 
in the higher oligochaetes the corpuscles are apparently of two kinds: 
amoeboid cells and large spherical cells loaded with granules. Stephenson 
(’30) gives also information as to the‘formed constituents of the body fluid 
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in his monograph. He enumerates seven kinds of leucocytes : amoebocytes, 
vacuolar lymphocytes, eleocytes, nemerocytes, linocytes, lamprocytes, and 
mucocytes. Leading contributors of this field are Rosa, Bknham, Citknot, 
Kollmann, Joseph (’09) and so forth. Recently Kindred (’29) published 
a report on the leucocytes and leucoc'ytopoietie organs of Pheretvma indica. 
The result of the present investigation bears close rcsemlilance to that of 
Kindred in general. He found five types of leu(‘ocytes in the body fluid 
of Pheretima indica: lymphocytes, monocytes, granulocytes, lamprocytes, 
and linocytes. Just the same kinds of leucocytes were also found in the 
present investigation. In the case of Pheretima indica, the count of 
granulocytes is surpassed by the count of monocytes, while in the case of 
Drawida the relation is just the reverse. Kindred stated that some 
granulocytes of P, indica contain granules with a metachromatic purple 
tinctorial reaction, and he interpreted these granules as stages in the 
development of eosinophilic granules. I failed to detect the presence of 
such transitional granulocytes. 

In his report, Hatai stated that the original home land of D. JiatM- 
mimizu might be either India, Java, or the Philippine islands. The 
localities of P, indica are also India, Java and so forth. Therefore both 
species correspond in that they belong to tropical or subtropical earth 
worms. Is it unreasonable to suppose that the close resemblance of the 
leucocytes in these species is due to the close relation of their original 
home land? 


SUMMARY 

1. The body fluid of Drawida haitamimizu contains five types of 
leucocytes: the lymphocytes, the monocytes, the granulocytes, the lampro¬ 
cytes, and the linocytes. In addition to the leucocytes the perivis(^eral 
fluid contains detached chloragocytes and peritoneal cells. 

2. The lymphocytes, monocytes and peritoneal cells show the positive 
reaction to the vital staining with trypan blue and carmine. The vital 
preparation of linocytes contained also granules of trypan blue upon rare 
occasions- 

3. The predominance of eosinophilic granulocytes may be enumerated 
as a charateristic feature of blood picture of D. haitamimizu. They 
constitute about 32 per cent of total leucocyte count. 

4. The experiment failed to detect the thread-like substance in the 
cytoplasm of linocytes. 
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PLATE II 

DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 

All of the figures illustrating this plate were drawn with the aid of 
camera lucida, X 2000. 

1-3 Lymphocytes from smears of perivisceral fluid. May-Giemsa. 

4-5 Lymphocytes in vitro, vitally stained with trypan blue. 

(>-7 Monocytes. Smear. May-Giemsa. 

8-9 Monocytes in vitio, vitally stained with trypan blue. 

10-12 Three types of eosinophilic granulocytes. Smear. May-Giemsa, 

13-15 Three types of basophilic granulocytes. Smear. May-Giemsa 
16-18 Lamptocytes. Smear. May-Giemsa. 

19 Linocytes with many vaccuoles. Smear May-Giemsa. 

20-21 Linocyte with large single vacuole. Smear May-Giemsa. 

22 IJnocyte in vitro. Vitally stained with trypan blue 

23 Chloragocyte. Smear. Giemsa 

24-26 Parietal peritoneal cells. Smear. May-Giemsa, 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is generally thought that the animals which normally exist in the 
absence of oxygen consume the glycogen stored in their bodies for certain 
manifestation of life, giving as a product carbon dioxide. Ascaris is, 
therefore, very instructive for investigation of anaerobic respiration because 
of the fact that they live in the small intestine, where oxygen is almost 
absent and furthermore they contain a large quantity of glycogen in their 
bodies as has already been stated by Weinland (1901-1906) in Ascaris 
lumbricoides and also by the present author (1932) in Ascaris megalocephala. 

The usual seat of ascaris in host is the small intestine, but they often 
wander into the stomach, and exceptionally get into the bronchi, nose, 
coelom, etc., where oxygen is present. Ascaris may be, therefore, a worm 
of facultative anaerobic existence, accordingly the respiratory exchange of 
ascaris in presence of oxygen is also of interest. 

The most recent work on the respiratory exchange of the ascaris is 
that of Weinland (1901-1906). He found that Ascaris lumbricoides 
outputs 0.4 g. of carbon dioxide in twenty-four hours in the absence of 
oxygen. As far as I know, however, there is no one who has studied the 
respiratory exchange in Ascaris megalocephala in the absence of oxygen, 
still less in the presence of it. 

In the present work I have dealt with the respiratory exchange in 
the absence of oxygen from a healthy condition to the point of death, 
as the second step of investigations concerning the anaerobic changes of 
the ascaris, with the hope of obtaining further data about the metabolism 
of the glycogen stored in the worm, and also with the respiratory exchange 
in presence of oxygen to determine the question as to whether the oxygen 
consumption is possible or not. 
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MATERIAL AND METHOD 

The ascarides used in my experiment were found m the small intestines 
of horses raised for anatomical lesearches of the students of the Morioka 
Imperial College of Agriculture and Forestry. Some of the specimens 
were also collected from the Morioka Slaughter Mouse. In this experi¬ 
ment only fresh, healthy specimens vai*ying m weight from about 2 to 
7 gms. in the female worms and from 1 to 2 gms. in the male ones, were 
used. 

For the determining of the amount of carbon dioxide produced in the 
anaerobic existence of the worm, the following medium was used ; Ringer’s 
solution was boiled in order to drive off the oxygen and then saturated 
with nitrogen that was purified by passing it through a pyrogallic* acid 
solution. Thus the solution contained no oxygen. 

For the determining not only the amount of caidion dioxide produced, 
but also the oxygen consumed in the aerobic existence of the worm, 
Ringer’s solution of a known concentration of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
was used. 

Preceding the experiment each specimen was kept in the solution for 
several hours at the temperature to which it was to he subjected. The 
specimens were placed separatly in a glass bottle containing 500 cc. of 
the solution above mentioned. In order to prevent direcl contact with 
the air, the top of the solution was covered with paraffin oil about 5 cm. 
thick, as is usual in such experiments. It was not necessary to stir the 
medium during the experiments, because a uniform distribution of the 
gases in the medium was facilitated by the continuous peristaltic movement 
of the worm. By placing the bottle in a thermostat the Lcmp<'ralure was 
kept constant at 38'’C. which is the normal body lemperature of the 1iors<\ 
Under these conditions the worm lived for about 25 to 40 hours. 

To determine the decrease and the increase of the oxygen ami the 
carbon dioxide in the medium, caused by the respiration of worm, 
Van Slyke’s method was used. In my experiment, 2 cc. of medium at 
fixed intervals were used for analysis. 

1 N. lactic acid was used for freeing the carbon dioxide from thc^ 
medium which contain carbonate. 

The reagent used for the absorption of the oxygen was alkaline 
pyrogallol, while for the absorption of the carbon dioxide a 5 N. sodium 
hydroxide solution was used. 
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RESULT OF THE EXPERIMENT 

Preceding the experiment on the respiratory exchange of Ascaris 
megalocephala Cloq., I have analysed the gases of the intestinal fluid of 
the horse, with the following result. 



Total COi> m 
Vol 

Free CO 2 in 
Vol. 

CO 2 as carbon¬ 
ates in Vol % ^ 

Oo in Vol 

Djodenum 

68.515 

6.a‘54 

62.189 

0.051 

Jejunum 

70.520 

8.167 

62.551 

0.016 


As will be seen from the above table, the total amount of carbon 
dioxide contained in the intestinal fluid of the horse is about 70 per cent, 
7 per cent being free carbon dioxide and 63 per cent is combined as 
carbonates, while oxygen is almost absent, being only about 0.02 per cent. 
Ascaris megalocephala is, therefore, anaerobic in its usual seat. 

1, Results Obtained for the Respiratory Exchange in 
Absence of Oxygen 

The full test of each experiment is not given, but I may add that 
the range of variation was very small throughout the entire series of 
experiments. I have given the numerical data of three cases only, the 
first representing the adult females, the second the young females and 
the third the males, in Table I, and that of others are shown only by 
curves. 


Table I 

Carbon dioxide evolved in absence of oxygen 


Body weight 

Time in 

CO 2 content in 

CO 2 evolved in 

in gms. 

hours 

Vol 

Vol ^0 


0 

5.864 



1 

3.907 

0.055 


5 

3.996 

0 142 


5 

3.786 

0 


7 

3.985 

0.131 


9 

5.852 

0 

6.20(4-) 

10 

4.560 

0.406 


12 

4.485 

0.631 


14 

4.501 

0.647 


18 

4.577 

'0.733 


21 

4.621 

0.767 


23 

4.635 

0.781 
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Body weight 

Time in 

CO 2 conlent in 

COo evolved in 

m gms 

houi s 

Vol y. 

Vol f,. 


0 

4 013 



2 

4.01.3 

0 


4 

4.088 

0 075 


7 

4 042 

0.029 

2.9j(4-) 

12 

■1 058 

0.04") 

16 

4,428 

0.41") 



4.498 

0.485 


1 28 

4.483 

0.570 


32 

4.527 

0.614 


0 

5 282 



2 

5.264 

0 


5 

5 527 

0.217 

i.agcj) 

10 

5.330 

0.052 

15 

5.269 

0 


27 

6.354 

0.072 


33 

5.395 

0 113 



Fig 1. Showing the changes in CO^ evolved in the m<‘dium deprivenl 
of oxygen. 

1. Adult female (5.20 gms.') 2. Young female (2 95 gins.) 

3 Adult male (1.29 gms.) 

As is shown in Tabic I and Figure 1, no carbon dioxide produelion 
occurs during the first several hours of the (‘xperimenL In af>oui (rom 
9 to 12 hours, however, its production begins. This continues only for a 
short time; succeeding period shows almost no more production until 
approaching the point of death. It is also to be noticed in ihe sam<j table 
and the figure that the amount of carbon dioxide produced in th<^ large 
female is greater than that in the small female and the male, and that the 
duration from the beginning of the experiment to the point at whi(‘li the 
carbon dioxide production rises is shorter in the former than in the latter. 
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From the result above obtained, it is noted that the ascaris can live 
without oxygen and no carbon dioxide production occurs, except the du¬ 
ration of a few hours in the middle of the experiment, showing a true 
fei'inentation process. It seems to me that since a great amount of gly¬ 
cogen normally exists m Ascaris megalocephala, as already mentioned in 
a pi’evious paper (1932), fermentation process undergoes, by which the 
glycogen probably split into some intermediate substances, but at once it 
would be used up for reduction process, as has been suggested by Wein- 
LAND in Ascaris lunibricoides. 

As regards the carbon dioxide produced for a time in the course of 
the experiment, I noticed the following relation: first, as I have already 
stated m a previous paper (1932), a large amount of glycogen which is 
supposed to be used up for active growth of the developing young cells 
is stored in the reproductive organ of the large female ascaris, buc only 
a small amount of it is stored in that of the small female and the male 
ascaris, accordingly more carbon dioxide would be derived from the gly¬ 
cogen m the iormer than m the latter; second, since in about from 9 to 
12 hours ol the expeiiment, when the carbon dioxide production begins, 
Ringeu’s solution used very likely becomes acidic (pH 6.0-6.5), suggesting 
the intermediate substances, such as lactic acid or valerianic acid, are 
formed from carbohydrates in the tissues of the worm, as is usual in 
anaerobic changes, it is highly probable that the carbon dioxide would be 
produced from the carbonate which may exist in the worm, and the larger 
the worm, the more carbonate would be decomposed owing to its greater 
amount. To support the view ]ust stated I notice in lable I and Figure 
1 that the amount of carbon dioxide produced is greater in the large 
female than in the small female and the male. 

2. Results Obtained for the Respiratory Exchange 
in Presence of Oxygen 

The results obtained at 38”C. are given in Table II, and are shown 
graphically in Figures 2 and 3. In Table III are given the results obtain¬ 
ed at room temperature (16°-19T.). 

As will be seen in Table II and Figures 2 and 3, no oxygen consump¬ 
tion nor carbon dioxide production occurs during the first several hours of 
the experiment. In about from 4 (female) to 20 hours (male), however, 
the oxygen consumption begins. This continues at almost the same rate 
during several hours afterwards until the oxygen tension in the medium 
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Table II 

Carbon dioxide evolved and oxygen consumed tn presence of oxygen 


Body 

Time in j 

Oo conitMit I 

Oj consumed 

COj < (>nl(‘nl 

C()n (‘V0l\(‘(l 

R<‘spir<Uoiy 

weight 

houi s 

in Vol 1 

in Vol 

in Vol % 

in Vol 'u 

I <iuoti<‘nt 

in gms. 

^ „ 1 






0 

0.48(i 


5.827 




1 

0.456 ! 

0.080 

5.;;2I 

0 



o 

0.486 ' 

1 0 

I 5.859 

i 0 082 



2 

0 487 i 

I 

6.801 i 

0 



5 

0.472 

o.()i;f 

5.872 

0.015 

8. KiO 

y oo 

9 

0.221 

I 0 165 

5.450 

0.128 

0.715 

(4) 

la 

0.218 

0.26S 

5.588 

0.256 

().9"*5 

15 

0.092 

0.892 

(‘..57:5 

1.216 

8.178 


18 

0.046 

0.489 

6.554 

1.227 

2.898 


22 ^ 

0.062 

0.424 I 

i 6.580 

1.258 

2.861 


26 

0.059 

0.427 1 

6.515 

1 278 

2.852 


I 28 

1 

o.oai 

0.455 , 

, 6.720 

1.875 

8.022 


0 

0 5ia 

1 

5.444 




2 

0.512 

i 0 

5.465 

0.021 




0.512 

I 0 

5..880 

0 



5 

0.5l;i 

1 

5.441: 

0 



8 

0 518 


5.444 

0 


2 26 

12 

1 0.5.10 

i 0 

: 5.181 

0 


(4-J 

20 

0 487 

! 0.076 

: 5.165 

0.012 

0.276 

22 

0.812 

1 0.101 

1 5.478 

0.081 

1 0.887 


‘ 25 

0.091 

! 0 422 

! 5.807 I 

[ {) 8,78 

! 0.884 


27 

0.091 

: 0.422 

1 5.988 

1 0 489 

! 1.159 


28 1 

0.061 i 

0.452 

' 5.879 1 

0.48,-) 

0.962 


a2 

0.090 

0.428 j 

: 5.988 

0.489 j 

1 156 


0 ' 

0.665 


5.248 

1 



2 

! 0.557 

1 0.008 

5.298 

0.055 



a 

0.589 

0.026 

5.171 ’ 

0 



8 

0.570 

! 0.005 

— 




1 15 

0.488 

0.082 

1 6.118 

0 


1.05 

19 

0 480 

0.085 

5.218 

0 


(t) 

1 oo 

0.211 

0.854 

' 5.280 

0.087 

0.105 


j 22, 

, 0.27G 

0.280 

1 5.691 

0.448 

1 1.619 


! 24 

! 0.160 

0.415 

5 654 

0.411 

i 0.988 


1 27 

1 0.015 

0.520 

5.764 

0.521 1 

! 1.002 


1 26 

0.047 

i 0.518 

1 5.818 

0.570 

i 1.120 


1 42 

0 000 

; 0.475 

5,829 

0.586 

1.284 


becomes about 0 . 06 , indicating that the rate of the' oxvge.n eonsumiilion 
is independent of the oxygen tension in th(' medium as in the ai'robic ani¬ 
mals. It is also to be noted that during the iicriod ju.sL mentiomsl the 
carbon dioxide production occurs in the same manner as at the expi'riment 
in absence of oxygen, though a smaller amount of it is obtained in this luise. 

There is remarkable variation in the respiratory exchange betwi'on the 
male and the female; the carbon dioxide production is approximatedy par¬ 
allel to the oxygen consumption in the male, but not in the femal(‘, in 
which the amount of carbon dioxide produced exceeds that of the oxygen 
consumed. 
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TAB1.E III 

Carbon dioxide evolved and oxygen consumed in presence 
of oxygen 


Body 1 
weight 

Time in 

Oj ( onlent 

O 2 consumed 

houis 

in VoL 

j in Vol 

in gins 

‘ 0 1 

0.709 

I ! 

n.io 

19 1 

0.()‘2;5 

1 (» 086 

1 vx ! 

0.125 

! 0.5S4 i 

<>7 ! 

o.o:n 

1 0.678 ; 


S7 1 

0.031 

0.678 ! 


0 1 

0.623 

' 

3 .S5 
it) 

19 1 

0.43G 

i 0.187 

! 

0.125 

1 0.498 

GC) 1 

0.031 

1 O.iiSa 


S5 1 

0.031 

0.582 


CO 2 content 

CO 2 evolved 

Respiratory 

in Vol ^0 

in Vol fo 

quotient 

4.728 



4.794 1 

0.066 

0 767 

5 556 1 

i 0 826 1 

1.414 

5.999 1 

1 1.271 , 

1.875 

6.194 

1.466 1 

j 2.162 

5.195 1 

1 


5.288 ' 

0.093 

0 492 

5.580 

0.385 

i 0 853 

5.732 

1 0.537 

1 0.924 

5.675 

0.480 

! 0.828 


As is shown in Tabic III, a similar relation, as far as the oxygen con- 
sumi)ti()n and the carbon dioxide production concern, is also observed in 
the experiment at room temperature. In this case, the survival of the 
worm is twice as mu(‘h as at 38°C. 

Th(' results obtained (rom the above experiment seem to indicate that 



Time 


Fig. 2 Showing the changes in Oj consumed and CO 2 evolved in 
the medium supplied of oxygen (Adult female). 

1 COi evolved- 2* O 2 consumed. 3. 0^ tension. 
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Fig 3. Showing the changes in Oj consumed and CX);. evol\(‘d in llu‘ in(‘duiin 
supplied of oxygen (Adult male) 

1. COi evolved 2. Oj consumed 3 ()j Icnsioin 


since ascaricles normally exist in the absence of oxygen they find it v<‘ry 
difficult to take it at first, but soon become adapted to ils |)res(m(*<‘ and 
oxydative reaction takes place. Thus the mak' peu-haps burns up glv(‘(>g(‘n 
to carbon dioxide and water in presimce of oxygem. To sup[iort llu^ vi('w 
just sta'-tecl I noticed that the respiratory <iuotient in th(' maki is about 1, 
as will be seen in Table 11 and Figure 3. 

A similar oxydative process perhaps occurs in tb(‘ largi' (('inaks but 
from the fact that the carbon dioxide produced exc‘ceds th(‘ oxyg(m com 
sumed (Tabic II and Fig. 2), I suppose that some <‘h(iniical pro(*(\ss of a 
special kind without oxygen, by which the carbon dioxide^ jiroduclion iak(\s 
place, occurs in the female. As regards the process in (iiK'stion, it is 
probably associated with the developing young ovum as well as that, in the 
absence of oxygen. Further work is being imderlaken, as to the (|iu'slion 
just stated. 

To compare the respiratory exchange in the presences of o\yg('n with 
that in the absence of it, the total amount of oxvg(‘n (‘oasunu'd and IIk^ 
carbon dioxide evolved were calculated. Th<' result is gixen m 1 abk^ IV. 
In the same table is also given the data of sev(u*al othtn* painsitcxs for 
comparison with that of Ascatis mcgal(jcej)hala. 

As will be seen in Table IV, the amount of (‘arbon dioxide produc(‘d 
in the presence of oxygen is higher than that in thc^ absence of it, show¬ 
ing the fact that not only a fermentation process, hut oxydation ocxairs in 
the presence of oxygen. It is also to be noted that the production of 
carbon dioxide in Ascaris megalocephala is much less than that found for 
Ascaris lumbricoides by Weinland and for Filaria equina by iho pi’es(Hit 
author. The variations just stated are probably due to the specifKutiecs of 
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Table IV 


Pai asite 

Tern- 
p<‘ratui e 

Time 

in 

houi s 

Cases 

O 2 con- 1 
sumption 
per 100 
gms. in cc. 

CO 2 output 
per 100 
gms in 
cc 

Respira¬ 

tory 

quotient 

i 

Investi¬ 

gators 

A.9rf/r/s‘ megedo- 
( ephala 

KP- 

I9“C. 

i 

41 

Presence 
of oxygen 

R>5 

124 

0.011 


(+) 

-■ 

» 


57 

81 

1.432 


.. ( t) 


24 


245 

195 

0.796 


„ (small 

1) 

,, 

»» 

92 

68 

0.739 

Toryu 

(large 4-) 

__1 

»» 


29 

84 

2.896 

(t) 

- 


Absence 
of oxygen 


20 



,, (small 4-^ 

.> 




58 


1 

„ (large 4-J 

- 

- 

- 


75 



A.scans lumhtr 
coides 

- 




204 

] 

1 Wfinland 

Filarla equina 

- 

- . 


625 

650 

1.040 

Toryu 


the worm used and technique employed on one hand, and to the natures 
of their respiration owing to the living place of the worms on the other 
hand. 


SUMAtARY 

1. Ascaris megalocephala is not a worm of obligatory anaerobiosis, 
but of facultative anaerobiosis; namely they produce carbon dioxide by a 
feniKmtation process in the absence of oxygen, and by an oxidative reac¬ 
tion in the presence of it. 

2. Wh(‘n the worms are placed in Ringer’s solution containing oxygen, 
they consume the oxygen until the tension in the medium becomes about 
0 . 03 . 

3. ('arl)on dioxide production is almost parallel to the oxygen consump¬ 
tion in the male as well as in the young female, but not in the adult female, 
in which the carbon dioxide produced exceeds the oxygen consumed. 

k When the worms are placed in Ringer’s solution deprived of oxy¬ 
gen, they also produce carbon dioxide, though the amount of it is much 
less than that obtained in the presence of it. 

5. The total amount of carbon dioxide produced in twenty-four hours 
at 38^. was from 80 (female) to 200 cc, (male) per 100 gms. of the worm 
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in the presence of oxygen, and from 20 (male) to 80 cc. (lemale) in IIk^ 
absence of it. 

6. Almost no carbon dioxide productioji nor oxygi'ii (‘onsuini)(ion 
occurred during iho first and th<‘ last s(‘veral liouis of (^Xj)('riin<mh 
suggesting a true hn'mcnlalion proct\ss. 

Before leaving the subject, 1 wish lo exi)ress inv luxirtv thanks io Dr. 
S. Hatai, for his valuable suggestions througlioul ilu‘ (miir(‘ <*oins(‘ of 
this work. 

This work is executed with the aid of “The Saito Gradtudc' Foimda- 
tion 
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ON COMPENSATION POINT OF WOODY PLANTS" 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 he coinpcnsalion point, the minimum light intensity at which the CO 2 
produced hy respiration equaled that consummed in photosynthesis, is 
generally studied in the course of the investigations of the assimilation of 
carbon dioxide. Plaetzer (1917) studied the compensation point by water 
plants and recently Erkk (1931) investigated in this line with sea-algae. 
For the land iilants it was also studied by many investigators such as 
Johansson (1923), Lundegakdh (1921, 1924), Stalfelt (1921) and 
Boyskn Jensen (1918, 1932) and they arrived at the same conclusion 
that the compensation point by sun-plants took place always under a light 
intensity stronger than the shade-plants These investigators treated mainly 
the typical sun- and shade-plants and left almost untouched the study 
with woody plants. Burns (1923) is the only one, so far as I am aware, 
who studied many woody plants in America. In our country the studies 
along this line are quite deficient. To contribute some knowledge, I 
studied the compensation point with 70 woody plants which grow mostly 
in the northern part of our country. 

. METHOD 

The experiment was carried out in a room of constant temperature at 
25Tk The air was lead from the outside of the room to the assimilation 
chamber through a long snaked tube. A cubic glass vessel of a content 
of ca. 100 c.c. \vas used as the assimilation chamber The snaked glass 
tube was placed in the room of constant temperature so that the tempera¬ 
ture of the air was held constant through the experiments. 

A Mazda lamp of 300 watts was used as the light source. The light, 
reflected by a paraboloidal reflector of enamelised tin, illuminated the 
assimilation chamber rectangularly. The light intensity is determined by 
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a foot candle meter at the place, where the conii)ensaii()ii point was 
estimated. 

For the experiments a leaf, a leallel or a small hranch with many 
scale leaves was used. TlK‘y w<Te gathered Irom ilu‘ gard<m and im¬ 
mediately brought to the room having a constant t(mip(M*atur<‘ and then 
prepared for the assimilation. Tint mat('nal was (‘xposi'd Jor 12 ininut<\s 
for the experiment. The distance from ihc light sourcH^ ol the assimilation 
chamber was changed for each experiment. absorption <jI carbon 

dioxide in the air which passed through the assimilation chamber during 
the illumination was determined by the method ol UoYsriN Jrnskn and 
Muller (1928). When neither increase nor decrease* of carbon dioxide in 
the air was found, the light intensity at this point was numsurexL llius 
the compensation point was obtained. 

The experiments were carried out during the* growing sesison in I9IU. 
To ascertain the results obtained in the year I9H1 the* samt* (*xp(n‘iments 
were repealed with the same speedes in Ihi* following yi^ar. Tlu' dil((M*('n(*(‘, 
of the light values of compensation point in both cases was not nnnai’kabh', 
namely it fluctuated within 2 per emit, in general. 

It is generally referred that the intensity of (Xirhoii assimilation in the* 
field is not the same in the morning and in the altej-iioon. But this 
was not ascertained for the compensation point so far as my (experiments 
are concerned. Some experiments were carricxl out, tlua*efor(\ in the 
afternoon, although most of them were made in the morning. 

RESULTS 

According to their life forms the plants inv(\stigat(Hl arc' (lividc'd into 
the following four groups, namedy, 1) summer-gixHm plants, 2) iumhIIc^ 
plants, 3) broad-leafed ever-greem plants and 4) shaih'-planis. The' plants 
of the first three groups Ixdong to th(j sun-idant* 

1) Summer-green plants (Table 1). 

As shown in the talilc (Tabic 1), the light valiu's of (‘ompemsation point 
of leaves of this group show the most remarkable' variation in ihc'sc' four 
groups, and are large enough as a whole and the liglit intc'nsiiy lor ilie 
compensation point was proved in about 50 per cent, of tlie plants la'iwc'cm 
1000 and 1200 mx. (abbr. for meter candles). Conjlopsis paudfloruy 
C. spicata, Quercus crispula, Zelkowa serrata^ Hydrangea paniculata var. 

the compaiison of the value, the energy of the electric lamp was also mc'asiired 
by a thermopile For instance the light intensities of 1360 and 410 meter candles cor¬ 
respond to 0.0too and 0,0157 g cal. per minute lespectively. 
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Table 1. 

javanna L 20i0 me 

Couni'i Kou^d 15u(.*r|4. 170) 

paua/hra Sieh. el Ziuv 14 ()() 

r Hptratd Se‘b. (4 Zurc. 1370 

(iiu’ivuH i'lispuld BliinK' 130) 

Zi'lkowd H(>n(ita Makino 1360 

IhlJmnpea paniculata Su^b. var. fJoubunda Kegel. i:]20 

Ftaxnms Sudmldiana Blume var. serrata Nakai 1320 

Carpinm laxijloui Blume 1300 

Mi( j<m('l(\s alnifoha Koehne 1300 

Ulmus pa) VIfolia Jacq. 1270 

Coipliis hvtetophylla Fisch. var. japonita Koidz. 1250 

Fahtanea oxoala Sieb. (‘t Zucc. 1250 

Rhodoti/pos M'atidetis Makino 1250 

(fiti'xm senafa Thunb. 1190 

Aiv) eisMfolium C. Koch 1160 

Edgvivoithia papynfera Sieb (^t Zucc 1150 

Lagvistrovmia iiidita L. 1150 

Quercus acutissuna Carr. 1110 

Loniccra gracdipes Mbj. var. glabra Miq. 1130 

Hetula latijolia Korn. 1120 

Vameria trivw^pnlata IIu 1120 

Amvlanchiev asiatua Endl. 1120 

Felt IS sinensis Pers 1100 

Parabenzoin praeeox Nakai 1100 

Idesui polyeaipa Maxim. 110(^ 

Quercus vatiabilis Blumc' 1000 

Alangium platamfolium Harms, var. macrophijllum Wang. iOlO 

ylccr pielutn I’hunb var. tijpicum Graf v. Sch\v subvar 

eupleturn Pax. 1020 

llamamelis japonica Sieb. et Zucc. 1010 

Prunus Grayana Maxim JOiO 

Stachyurus praeeox Sieb. ct Zucc. 1010 

PopuTus Sieholdii Miq. 1000 

Styrax japoukum Sieb. et Zucc. 1000 

Pheliodendron amurense Rupr. 050 

Clethra barbinerbis Sieb. ct Zucc. 950 
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Cornub (onttovasa Henibl. 

(S7U 

Ginkgo biloha L 

7ia 

Magnolia pmocoeissima KoieP 

G()0 

Mean value of inU'nsitv 

mo 


flolibunda and Fraxinus .S/V/;oW/r/'//a var. r(‘(iuir(‘slronj^ h^ht niitMn 

sity over 1300 in.e. and especially l{lius javanica mid Coinus lumsa rcnjiiirc^ 
a light intensity exceeding IhOOin.c*. 

On the contrary the light value of (‘ompensation point of Phrllodcndron 
amurense, Crethra harbmerbis, Coimis conhovasa, Gmk^o biloha and Mag¬ 
nolia praecoassima is under 1000 m.c.. The value is low as these' plants 
are the sun-plant The light value of Ginkgo biloha and Magncdia prarcocjs- 
sima is especially low and nearly one-third of that of Rhus jaranica and 
near a half of most other plants. This valiK' approachc's to lliat of th(' 
shade-plant which will be desciahed lielow. 

2) Needle plants (Table 2). 

The value of the light intensity at th<' {*ompensation point of thc'sc' 
plants IS generally higher (mean value of ll(S0in.(‘.) than that of th<' 


Table 2. 


Thuja orientalis L. 



IbtX) me 

Pinus densifloia Sicb. ct Zucc. 



lat.o 

Taxus cuspidata Sieb et Zucc. 



mno 

Chamaecgpmis obtusa Sieb. et Zucc. 

vai. hietnramea 

Mast. 

mou 

Abies firma Sieb. et Zucc 




Juniperns ihinensis L 



\2:\o 

Torreya nucifew Sieb. (U Zucc 



1210 

Chamaecyparis pisifvra Sieb. c t Zu<-<‘ 

. var. syuartosa 

Mas'. 

1210 

Sciadopitys verticillata Si(‘b. et Zuc<' 



i 170 

Chamaecypaus pistfvra Sieb, et Zucc 

. var. plumosa 

Mast. 

1110 

C pisifera Sieb. et Zucc 



loso 

Thujopsis dolahmta Sic!), et Zucc 



lono 

Lanx Kaempferi Sarg. 



1010 

Chamaecyparis obtusa Sieb, et Zucc. 



nno 

Cryptomei la japomca D, Don 



960 

Mean value of light intensity 



UHO 


summer-green plants (mean value of 1140 m.c.). No plant, however, in 
this group has such a high value as Rhus javanica, although Thuja orien- 
tails and Pinus densiflora require quite intense light for the minimal assi- 
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milation. But Thujopsis dolabrota, Lanx Kaernpferi, Chamaecyparis ohtusa 
and Cryptomeria japonica could assimilate in the light intensity near 
10(K) m c*. 1 h(U‘e is no plant in this group with such an excessive low 

valiu" as Gnikyo biloha and Magnolm praecocissima. 

5) Broad-leafed erer-green plants finable 3). 

1 liis group of liroacl-leafcd ever-green plants has a higher compensation 
point than the iormer groups and the mean value of light intensity reaches 


"rABLE 3. 


Ilex crenata Thunb. vai. typtca Loes f p;enuina Loes 

1580 m ( 

Daphniphyllum maoopodam Mi((. 

1430 

Eunfa japomca lliimb. 

1420 

(yieicui> myrsimefolia Blume 

1310 

Camellia japonUa L vat hoiteiisis Makino 

1210 

Ligusliiim japonic urn Thunb 

1200 

Ti'ochodendiori aiahoide^ Sieb <'t Zucc 

1190 

Queirus phylli/iaccndes A Giay 

1170 

Osmanthwi ditifoltus Stanclish 

1150 

Tetiadcnia f^lauca Mai sum. 

1120 

Ilex latifoha Tbunh. 

1100 

Mean value of lijjfht intensity 

1235 


as high as 1235 m.c. and no plant could endeavour under the light inten¬ 
sity of 1100 m.c. The light value of Ilex crenata var. typica f. genuina 
is the highest. 

It is noteworthy that no remarkable difference of the compensation 
point lietween the needle plants and the broad-leafed ever-green plants 
was obtained, although they are quite different in anatomical structure of 
leaf. In this case it is assumed that at least in the minimal light intensity 
the l(',af structun' will not decide the difference of COrassimilation. 

4) Shade-plants (Table I-). 


Table 4. 


Fatsia japoniea Decne et Plan<*b. 

490 m.c. 

Evonymas japomeus Thunb. 

430 

Aidisia japomca Blume 

430 

Skmmta japomca Thunb. 

420 

Aucuha japomca Thunb. 

390 

Mean value of light intensity ^ 

432 
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As expected, the light value of all these plants is very low and is 
always under 500 mx,. The compensation point ol Atictiha japonica is 
the lowest of all the plants studied here and it does not reach sii<*h a low 
value as 400 me.. The value of the shade-plants is less than a half ol 
the foregoing three' groups. 

Although in these experiments the diHenmee of IIk' light valiu'ol tlu' 
sun-plants and the shade plants was obtained, the' light valiu' of hnv sun- 
plants, such as Ginkgo biloha and Magnolia pmecocissima, is low, lying 
in general between the normal sun-plants and the' shade-plants. FlK'refoi'c, 
the plants with such intermediate Vcilues should be eonsidcTed, as th(' 
shade type of the sun-plant in regard to the compensation [loint. 


SUMMARY 

1. The compensation point with leaves of woody plants in IIk' eonslant 
temperature at 25°C. was measured. 

2. The light value of compensation point of summer-gn'en, mnnlh' and 
broad-leafed ever-green plants is in general over 1000 m('t('r eandlc's 
Among them the light value of Rhus javanica is the liighest and it sinx'Iy 
reaches to 2000 meter candles. Cornus Kousa shows the ni'xt highest 
value of compensation point which exceeds 1700 meter candhrs and Thuja 
orientalis and Ilex crenata var. typica f. genuina also belong to ihc' |)Iants 
which require quite an intense light for the minimal assimilation. 

3. Phellodendron amurense, Clethra barhimrlm\ Cornus arntrovasa 
(summer-green plants) and Cryptomeria japonica (needles plant) Ixdong to 
the plants winch endure weak light intensity and their ('ompensation point 
docs not reach to 1000 meter candles, yet it is always Ix'yond 800 meter 
candles, 

4. Although Ginkgo biloha and Magnolia praccocissima belong to tlu' 
sun-plant, they tolerate a remarkably low light intensity and indcM'd the 
compensation point is nearly 700 nu'ter <‘andl('s. 

5. The light value of all the shad('q)lanls expt'rinumtt'd hero is under 
500 meter candles and that of Aucuba japonica is lh(' low<\st and it 
reaches nearly to 400 meter candles. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his iiidehtedncrss to FroL Dr. Y. 
YosHii, under whose direction this work was done. 
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EXPERIMENTAL NOTE ON THE PRESENCE OF ELECTRICALLY 
EXCITABLE AREAS IN THE REPTILIAN CEREBRAL 
HEMISPHERE: CLEMMYS JAPONICA 

By 

Hideomi Tuge and Masayasu Yazaki 

Biological Institute, Tohoku Imperial Un-iveisity, Sendai, Japan 
(With four figures) 

("Received Apiil 30, 1931} 

I 

For many comparative neurologists the cerebral cortex of the reptilian 
brain has been one of the chief interests because one might expect from 
the phylogenetical point of view that the hemisphere in this form would 
give a clue for study to the evolution of the mammalian motor cortex. 
Most of the writers agree to the fact that in reptiles it is found possible 
to differentiate the general cortex, of which one can be regarded to be a 
precussor of the mammalian neopallium They, however, seem to be of 
the opinion that it is a matter of much difficulty to be certain as to whether 
it reveals to any appreciable degree the sign of cortical motor localization. 
Although so much work has been done from the morphological side, 
unfortunately we can find but a few among them dealing with experi¬ 
mental method, either of ablation or of cortical stimulation, while even by 
means of which any general consensus of opinion has not been brought 
about. 

As early as 1916 Johnston accomplished a series of experiments on 
the cerebral hemisphere of the turtle and the lizard by means of electrical 
stimulation, yielding the very interesting results that the dorsal pallium 
corresponds to the motor cortical area in the mammalian brain He 
furthermore mentions that in the turtle the dorsal surface of the olfactory 
bulb, retraction of the neck, extension of the legs, movements of eyeball 
and eyelid; dorsal surface of pallium near olfactory peduncle and lateral 
border of pallium in the anterior one-half or two-thirds of hemisphere, 
movements of eyes, jaw, neck, legs and tail; striatal area, movements of 
all parts.” (p. 477). He also mentions that no response was obtained from 

o Johnston, J. B. 1916. J. Comp. Neur., vol. 26, pp. 475“479. 
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other parts of the surface of the cerebral hemisphere (p. 477). This account, 
however, is not generally accepted, especially in the hands of Koppanyi and 
Pearcy.^^' Their chief objection rendered for Johnston’s belief is that he 
carried out the experiment accomplished under deep narcosis and used the 
one-point electrode. Judging from their own observation, they interpret the 
Johnston’s result of motor response as not of cortical origin but a sub¬ 
cortical one. Besides, IvY‘^ and probably Popa and Popa"’^ are all of the 
opinion that the stimulation of the cerebral cortex would not produce motor 
effect as is the case in birds. On the other hand, the result of Bagley and 
Richter dealing with the alligator seems to support that of Johnston, 
although awaiting a final decision of whether the motor response observed 
is of cortical origin or of some others. 

Since we thought it worth while to repeat the cortical stimulation 
experiment such as done by Johnston and others, we carried out a series 
of experiments dealing with the turtle brain. We were successful in 
obtaining some electrically excitable areas which are different from those 
described by the previous writers. The results of the present experiments 
will be described as follows. 


nro 


The degree of anesthesia renders a point of difficulty in order that 
no confusion might arise to the reactions following cortical stimulation, 
since the turtle is hardly narcotized when treated in the usual way. We 
learned that the best method to follow was first to furnish the animal 
with hypodermic injection of a dose of urethan (1 cc. per 50 g in 
solution), and then, cotton wet with ether, if necessary, is applied on the 
mouth in order to bring the animal into a condition of complete anesthesia. 
In others, we also tried the stimulation experiment with the animals which 
had been anesthetized as slightly as possible, just needed for operation 
with ease. This would not meet the technical objection pointed out by 
KoppAnyi and Pearcy (p. 339). As large a portion as possible of the 
cranium over the dorsal surface of both hemispheres was removed. When 
removing the pia mater care was taken so as to minimize the bleeding. 
When such be the case, cortical stimulation was begun after the bleeding 

1 Koppanyi, T. and Pearcy, J. E. 1924-’25. Amer. J. Physiol, vol. 71, pp. 339-343. 

2 Ivy, a. C. 1929--"20 J. Comp. Neur., vol. 31, pp. 1-13. 

Popa, Gr. T. and Popa, F. Gr. 1933. Proc. Roy. Soc., Ser. B. vol. 113, pp. 191-195. 

Bagley, C. and Richter, C. P. 1924. Arch, of Neur. & Psychiat, vol. 11, pp. 257-263. 

To Mr. Y. Kitao our thanks are due for assistance in the experiment. 
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has stopped. 

Cortical stimulation has been accomplished by applying a very weak 
induction current by either one-point electrode or tv\o-point electrode 
leading from the mductorium. The one-point electrode which we slightly 
modified from the Sherrington’s^^ unipolar electrode was used, the dia¬ 
meter of platine point being 0.3 mm. so that it would be adequate for 
such a small brain as that here used. The indifferent electrode consisted 
of a large sheet of tin plate wet with a saline solution, with which the 
legs of die animal are in contact. 

Prior to stimulation, each ai'ea to be stimulated was wiped off with 
dried cotton in order that the spreading of the current might be prevented 
as much as possible. Any prolonged stimulation applied on only a limited 
point must be prohibited, because in such case other reactions not true 
of cortical origin might come up. 

In almost all of the experiments so weak a current as that which 
could just be detected by the tip of the tongue was used. No stimuli 
stronger than this was needed for the experiment. 

ni 

In figure 1 are shown electrically excitable areas, stimulation of which 
gives particular reactions, although the walls of the hemisphere which are 
situated far caudally and laterally have not been stimulated. Stimulation 
of area A elicits due movement of a group of neck muscles which serve 
for the retraction of the neck and head only. The movement as such is 
on the same side as the stimulation but occasionally it becomes bilateral 
or involves both sides. All of the turtles experimented on are likely 
to give this reaction. However, the area under consideration probably 
is more extensive than that illustrated in figure 1. Figure 2 indicates 
the arrangement of cortical cells of area A. 

Stimulation of area B evokes, though not particularly, the movement 
of lilting the head In some cases, by stimulation of the area are caused 
both the movements of lifting and of retraction of the head, which are 
probably due to the stimulation applied on the overlapped area as shown 
in figure 1 or the localization for both movements mentioned above is not 
well defined. 

The most convincing reaction was obtained by stimulation of area C. 
The stimulation of which is to cause discrete movement of opening of the 

L Frohlich, J. and Sherrington, C S. 1902 J. Physiol, vol 28, pp 14-19 
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Fig 1. Diagram showing areas A, B and C, stimulation of which 
causes motor responses Area A and B, movement of the head and 
neck, area C, movement of the jaw (opening of the mouth). Area C 
is magnified approximately in the same proportion as that of the cerebral 
hemisphere, but areas A and B are magnified loughly. Parallel lines 
thiough the cerebral hemispheres indicate the appioximate levels of the 
tians\erse sections (figs 2, 3 and 4). epiph , epiphysis, hrmt, cciebral 
hcmispheie, loh. olf., olfactory lobe, tect opt,, optic tectum. X ca. 8. 

mouth. This was ascertained by applying the one-point ('Jectrode care¬ 
fully in succession to every millimeter from point to point of th(^ dorsal 
surface of the hemisphere. Even when the current be greatly iiKTeas<;dj 
and when applied upon the rest of the cortex, it does not elicit any 
chai’acteristic movement of this kind. The area which particularly concerns 
the movement of the mouth, and which has been measured as above under 
an assumption that the spread of electrical current might be negligible, 
is much less than 1 mm. in diameter (figs. 1 and 2). This reaction, how¬ 
ever, could not be obtained from all the turtles experimented upon, but 
two of them gave a very definite response all the time and one gave a possible 
response. In these animals this response was gained by means of stimula¬ 
tion of the corresponding area but not from other portions of the cerebral 
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Fig. Z Tiansveise section through area Iig 3 Tians\erse section through area 

C which IS indicated in fig 1 Toluidin B which is indicated in fig 1. Toluidm 
blue method x 16 blue method x 16 

hemisphere, that is to say, aiea C only in figure 1. 

IV 

When a comparison is made between figure 1 o£ Johnston’s and that 
of ours, both of which illustrate the electrically excitable areas, it may be 
readily seen lhat there exists rather considerable difference in localization. 
According to Johnston’s figure the excitable areas locate anteriorly of 
the iK^misphere near the olfactory bulb, extending laterally. On the 
othen* hand, our result indicates that the area begins at the anterior two- 
thirds of the hemisphere and extends slightly laterad. Although, for the 
purpose of localizing the areas following Johnston’s figure with great 
precision, we have tried to stimulate those areas, but it was found im¬ 
possible to obtain any sign of I’eactions. 

We, furthermore, could not confirm the statement of Johnston that 
the eyeball, legs and tail have cortical representation. So far as our 
result indicates, however, we agree with him that the head, neck and 
jaw have the motor effects following stimulation of the hemisphere. 
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A 



According to our observation 
and anatomical examination, area 
A together with area B in figures 
1, 3 and 4, both ot which conc'crn 
the nieclianism of miisch's lor 
movements of the head and 
neck, may be considered as the 
most developed without individual 
difference Area C (figs. I and 
2) which IS in connection with 
movement of opening of the 
mouth may be regarded as a 
degree of developmeni which 
varies with individuals, so that 
the experimental data shows that 
some animals read but the others 
do not. 


Bearing in mmd the suggestion 

„ ' ^ _ given by KoppaxXYI and Peaikiy 

log. 4. iransver^e section through aiea , , , . . t 

A which IS indicated in fig. 1 Toluidin blue umpolar 

method. xl6. electrode the spreading of the 

electrical current might be increas¬ 
ed, we began our experiment employing both the unipolar and bipolar 
electrodes, and in both cases we could obtain the regular responses, in so far 
as our material permits^', except that we failed m eliciting the movement of 
mouth by means of the bipolar electrode. This failure for the latter move¬ 
ment is partly because of impossibility to track out such a small area iioint to 


point in succession when applied with the bipolar eledrode. We ihink 
that the dimeiiiions and the position of the indiflerent electrode are cor¬ 
related with the increase or decrease of the spreading of the cm rent as 
demonstrated by Kopfanyi and Pearcy when the indifhu’cni electrode 
was placed in the head anterior to the excitation electrode the irri'gular 
response was considerably lessened (p. 341), In our experiment wo used 
as the indifferent electrode a sheet of tin plate larger than the animal, 
so that the difficulty encountered may have been overcome. In this pro¬ 
cedure, in realit}^, the animal showed the regular response. 


In this connection, when the snake was stimulated by the same procedure as the case 
of the turtle, none of the coilical reactions wcie evoked. 
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Since we could not experiment upon the animal which is quite free 
from narcosis, without which operative procedure is found impossible to 
be accomplished, at present we are unable, with certainty, to answer the 
second objection raised by Koppanyi and Pearcy (pp. 339, 34-2). However, 
we can not be sure that their conjecture proved perfectly correct, in view 
of the fact that in some mammals any portion of the corpus striatum is 
electrically inexcitable^^ (Wilson, p. 390). 

We must however avoid the final conclusion that the motor response 
following cortical stimulation is exactly of cortical origin, in so far as the 
detailed structure of the cortical cells and the precise anatomical pathway 
from the cortex in ciuestion to the lower centers as yet remain unex¬ 
plored. 


R Wilson, S. A. Kinnier 1924- Arch, of Neur. & Psychiat, vol. U, pp 385-404 
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On keeping a catfish in a small aquarium it will frequently be observed 
that this fish reacts sharply to stimuli, as slight as the mere touch of a 
finger against the wall of the aquarium. In the latter case the reaction 
is such that at the moment of accidental touch of hand or finger against 
the wall the fish actively jumps in the water as if it were greatly startled. 
While in other cases the fish is apparently so insenstive that even 
to a strong knock on the wall of the aquarium it shows no reaction 
whatever. It was from these facts that Hatai and Abe (1932) suggested 
the possibility of a relationship between the behaviour of this fish and 
the occurrence of earthquakes. An observation (Hatai, Kokubo and 
Abe. 1932) made somewhat later showed that the catfish has a tendency 
to become sensitive to a finger knock in association with the rise of 
potential of the earth current. 

Acting on the assumption of a possible relation between the excit¬ 
ability of a fish and the fluctuations of terrestrial galvanic current the 
present author observed and recorded the reactions of catfish to a 
controllable galvanic current with a view to ascertaining whether or not 
the above mentioned sensitivity may be caused by certain laboratorial ’ 
galvanic conditions. In the present study, therefore, jumping reaction 
which IS thought to be associated with the earth current was observed in 
relation to the ordinary galvanic stimulus. 

As a fundamental phenomenon of excitation the threshold intensity 
of the stimulus was first determined after which the induction of the 
fish’s juming reaction due to a weak direct current was tested. 

It is with great pleasure that the writer takes this opportunity of 
thanking The Saito Gratitude Foundation by whose financial aid the 
present experiment was accomplished. Thanks are also due to Prof. S. 
Hatai under whose direction the present work was done. 


n Contribution from the Manne Biological Station, Asamushi, Aomori-ken. No 114. 
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METHOD 

The vessel in which the fish was kept was a small glass lank 
meassuring about 23 cm. in length, 8 cm. in width, and 12 cm. in depth. 
The electrodes employed for stimulation were of nonpolarisable type of 
Ag-AgCl as used in their experiments by Nomura and Ishikawa (1933). 
As in their case the size of the electrodes was roughly 4x4cm. These 
electrodes were placed in opposition to one another at either end of the 
aquarium so as to keep a distance of about 25 cm. Though these 
electrodes, and censequently through the water and a fish galvanic currents 
of varying intensities were passed by discharging a condenser of 1 
microfarad. 

The resistance of the water was carefully regulated so as to maintain 
a constant 6000 ohms. The time constant of condenser RC was accordingly 
0.60 The condenser was charged to different voltages thus chcinging 
the intensity of the stimulating current. The regulation of the resistance 
of the stimulating circuit was effected by varying the distance of electrodes 
from one another or by adjusting the variable resistance inserted in the 
circuit. The shunt or serial resistance to minimize the resistance change 
was not, therefore, used. According to the equation t=RC Logo n roughly 
98^ of the charge was discharged within 23^. (Fig. 1). This means 
that when the condenser was changed to 10 volt it discharged 9.8 
microcoulombs of electricity within 23 Threotically the discharge over 



Fig. 1. Discharging curve of a condenser of 1 microfarad ihi'ough the 
resistance of 6000 ohms, (ordinate-charge in Abscissa-time in o). 
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98^ shows a considerable delay. So that the final part of the discharge 
may not have been so effective in stimulating the fish. In the subsequent 
description, however, voltage of charge i. e. the total quantity of electricity 
(m micro coulombs) was assumed to be of a stimulant electric quantity. 

The stimulation by means of a condenser was made merely for the 
purpose of determining the threshold potential and the result was expressed 
in terms of voltage. The voltage reading expressed, at the same time, 
the electric quantity in microcoulomb, being the capacity of the condenser 
1 microfarad. 

For the purpose of observing the behaviour. of fish to a flowing 
electricity a weak current of less than 1 miliampere was passed through 
the water. As a current of this intensity seemed to cause in the electrodes 
a tendency to polarize a miliampere-meter to indicate net intensity of 
current was introduced thus enabling actual quantity passed to be measured. 
When the experiment required the current to be sustained for a long 
period naked silver electrodes were often employed. This is because the 



Fig. 2. Diagram of experimental arrangements. 

C--condenser, A—mili-amperemeler, Ei, electrodes, 

B = battery (18 volts), Kj, K^, K^, K 4 =keys, 

VR:=r variable resistance (500 0), P=potentiometer, V=voltmeter, 

R™resistance meter, Closure of Ki = condenser discharges, 

Release of Ki—condenser charging, 

Closuie of K 2 — continuous current passes, 

Closure of K;jKi=(Ki being closed) for adjusting resistance 


long duration of the current only in one direction decomposes the AgCl 
of the cathode. If so not only does the electrode lose its property of 
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iion-polarisation but Cl is also evolved from the cathode and this mitigates 
against the success of the experiment if it does not actually kill the fish. 


RESULTS 

It is observed that when a weak but increasing electric current is 
passed through the water in which a catfish is kept the fish remains 
motionless until the current attains a certain intensity. With the increase 
of current the catfish gradually becomes restless and moves slightly its 
whiskers and pectral and caudal fins. The current necessary to provoke 
the fish to this degree of sensitivity is generally 1 miliampero or less. A 
further increase of current causes the fish to swim about slowly. 

Such is the behaviour of this fish when subjected to a weak electric* 
current. A sudden application of a voltage of, say, 2 or 3 volts stimub 
ates the fish to such an extent as to throw it into convulsions or cause 
it to jump m the water. As is often the case with other animals the 
reaction of catfish differs considerably in relation to the direction of 
current. According to Nomura and Ishikawa (1933) the threshold 
potential of the catfish for producing minimal response is 2.1 volts when 
the cathode is placed anteriorly (ascending current), and 2.(')1< volts when 
the cathode is placed posteriorly (descending current). 

Of the responses of this fish to external stimuli jumping movement is 
one of the most distinct and clear cut. Not only is this so but a condition 
which would produce a jumping reaction by knocking may also be provoked 
by natural conditions. In the present study, therefore, the jumping 
reaction due to electric stimulus was observed with the object of revealing 
the nature of this behaviour. For this purpose the threshold potential of 
the stimulus was observed passing both an ascending and a descending 
current. The results thus obtained have been tabulated as follows. The 
figures in the following table represent the threshold voltage of the 
jumping reaction. These figures can also he read as the galvanic quantity 
(in micro coulomb) inasmuch as the condenser had a capacity of 1 micro¬ 
farad. 

As has been shown in the above table the threshold for a jumping 
reaction varies with the individual fish. With an ascending current the 
threshold was 3.8 volts (i. e, 3.8 microcoulombs for a duration of 23 o) as 
the mean of 20 different fishes. While in the case of a descending 
current the threshold potential was much higher than with the ascending 
current, averaging 10.5 volts (10.5 microcoulombs). 
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Table I 


o 

Ascending 

cuirent 

(volt) 

Descending 

curient 

Tvolt) 

Sideward 

cunent 

(voltj 

Current in- i 
tensity for 
sensitivity i 
Tmili amp.J 

Size of fishes 

Length 
(cm ^ 

1 W eight 
i (gms) 

1 

2 3 

0.5 

_ 

_ 1 

16.5 

67.5 

2 

4 b 

10.0 

__ 

— 1 

21.7 

111.0 

a 

2.5 

6 0 

— 

— 1 

14.5 

58.0 

4 

7 0 

15.0 


} 

23.0 

: 125.0 

5 ! 

2.3 

0.0 


0.30 ^ 

18.5 

1 92.0 

6 1 

2.7 

12 0 

— 

0.30 

17.5 

j 85,0 

7 

3.5 

14.0 

5.0 

0.10 

21.7 

! 120.0 

s 

5.0 

12.0 

— 

0 80 

20.7 

1 103.0 

9 

2.7 

11 0 

— 

O.IS 

21.2 

109.0 

10 1 

5 5 

13.0 

i — ’ 

! 0.52 1 

21.0 

110 0 

11 1 

3.0 

9.0 

1 -— 1 

0.09 

21.4 

114.0 

12 I 

2.5 

5.0 

! 6.0 

0.50 

21.5 

! 140.0 

12 

3.7 

1 12.0 

I 5.2 

! 0.10 1 

21.0 

! 92.0 

14 

5.0 

1 15.0 

! 0.5 

0.18 

25 0 

91 0 

15 ’ 

3.2 

i III'.O 

1 7.0 

1 0.30 

23.5 

: 125.0 

15 

4.0 

1 8 5 

1 — 

0 70 

20.0 

61.0 

17 

5.3 

I 11.0 

1 5.0 

' 0.40 

21.0 

; 60.0 

18 

4.7 

! 8 0 

2.5 

0.60 

17.5 

3,7 0 

19 

4.5 

13.0 

5 0 

i 0 70 

20.4 

^ 59.0 

20 

2.7 

11.0 

1 _ 

1 

0 10 

19.0 

' 99.0 

Mean 

3 8 

10.5 

i 

0.07 

20.3 

93.0 


Not only does the threshold vary definitely with the direction of the 
current but the mode of reaction of the fish also differs accordingly. 
When the current passed from the anterior of the fish it usually showed 
a slight indistinct reaction at a thresbold far lower than that of the 
jumping reaction. This minimum response was shown at 2.8 volts in a 
mean of 20 individuals. From this onward the response augmented in 
proportion to the increased intensity of the stimulus and at the above 
shown threshold it showed jumping reaction. In the case of an ascending 
current the minimum response was not so clearly manifested as with a 
descending current, and the jumping reaction was invoked more or less 
suddenly at the threshold above stated. The threshold of minimum 
response was 8.0 volts, being a little higher than in descending. When 
the current was passed ascending-wise the fish bent its body backward, 
while it bent the body ventrally when the current was passed descending- 
wise. Making observation on Amblystoma, Loeb and Garrey (1896) found 
that this animal bent the body ventrally in response to an ascending 
current and backward in response to a descending current, thus showing 
a relation opposite to that of the catfish. 

In order to see whether the threshold varies with time observations 
were made on the same fish at different periods. The results obtained 
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from the observation of the first fish showed that it changed threshold 
by 0.5 volts in ascending and 2.0 volts in descending cuirent, within a 
duration of one day. The fifth fish which was observed for a week showed, 
in the course of a week, changes of 0.8 volts in ascending and 7.0 volts 
in descending. These results suggest that there is a tendency for the 
threshold of the same fish to vary to some extent within a relatively 
short duration, and that the range of change is wider in th<> case of a 
descending than in that of an ascending current. While stimulating the 
catfish it will be found that the fish can be excited and will show the 
jumping reaction by a voltage a little lower than the threshold, provided 
that the stimulus be sent two or more times successively This was 
seemingly quite similar to the ordinary summation phenomena of spinal 
reflex. In the present study, therefore, the .stimulating voltage was raised 
after each push of the discharging key, thus avoiding any banking-up of 
the previous stimuli. It was also of interest to note that after thi' catfish 
had once reacted to a threshold it reacted to a lower voltage on successive 
stimuli. It seemed as though the resistance of the nerve fibre which 
passes the impulse was lessened by the first reaction. 

Regarding the behaviour of the fish in relation to the direction of 
current it was observed that in response to an ascending stimulus of 7 
volts or so tlie catfish opened its mouth reflexly, at the same time jumping 
as if snaping at prey. In the case of a descending stimulus somewhat 
higher than the threshold, say 15 volts or more, the fish, on the contrary, 
closes its mouth reflexly. This latter reaction was apparently observed 
when the fish’s mouth was still gaping from the effect of a previous strong 
ascending stimulus. When, however, the intensity of a descending current 
was abnormally high, say some 100 volts, the gaping reaction again 
occurred. 

Besides experimenting with ascending and descending currents as above 
the effect of a sideward current was also examined. As th(‘ electrodes 
were not wide enough to cover the whole body of the fish the stimulus 
was applied to three parts separately i. e. the head, the trunk, and the 
tail. Regarding these three parts specifically it was found that the 
threshold was on an average, lowest in the head, highest in the tail and 
intermediate in the trunk. In the 19th fish tested the threshold was 
respectively 5,8 and 11 volts from head to tail. As the reaction of the 
trunk and tail was often very irregular the determination was suspended. 
For this reason the threshold of only the head is given in the foregoing 
table. These figures show that the threshold of a sideward current is 
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higher than that of an ascending current and lower than that of a 
descending current. Besides the relation above mentioned a fact worthy 
of note was that when a current a little below the threshold was employed 
the head was always attracted to the anode. Whether the current came 
from the right or from the left no difference in reaction was observable. 

Thus far the behaviour of catfish, especially their jumping reaction, in 
relation to the galvanic stimulus has been observed. In what follows 
attention has been directed to the jumping reaction provoked by the rap 
of a finger against the wall of the tank. As was stated in the foregoing 
page the catfish in its natural condition is frequently in such a state as 
to show a jumping reaction in response to a finger rap on the wall of its 
tank. Examining this phenomenon critically it was found that usually the 
jumping occurs only once for each rapping. In other instances, however, 
the fish may jump two or three times when the knocks are made at an 
interval of a few seconds each. Very occasionally it shows a jump for 
each knock thus continuing several times of reaction provided the knocks 
were made several times successively. But in no case does the reaction 
continue indefinitely. The frequency of jumping seems to vary according 
to the environment of the fish. That the stopping of jumping may not 
be the result of adaptation is surmised from the fact that in one case it 
may jump but once while in another case it may jump several times. 
Therefore it was natural to suppose that this reaction might have been 
caused by some environmental condition. It was also surmised that the 
fact that the fish reacts differently at different times may be due to 
variations in the intensity of the influencing factor. 

While observing the catfish in different ways it was occasionally found 
that the fish becomes very sensitive during the passing of a galvanic 
current of some intensity, and reacts in a manner similar to its reaction 
in the natural condition. This seemed to suggest that the sensitive 
condition of this fish may also be brought about by laboratorial galvanic 
means. From this point of view the experiment was started. 

At first different strengths of current were passed through the water 
by employing the aforementioned arrangement. It was soon found that 
a descending current of over 1 miliampere causes the fish to lose its 
natural state. A few miliamperes of ascending current made the fish 
wriggle with agony, as it was unable to avoid the adverse condition 
because of the limited size of the tank. 

Finally it was found that a current of less than 1 miliampere caused 
the catfish to become very sensitive and to react to the stimulus of 
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knocking. The results thus obtained were shown in the Table L The 
figure in the table show that the intensity of the current which cause 
the fish to become excited differs with mdividucd fish, one fish reacting 
to a current as low as 0.09 miliainperes another at 0.8 niiliampercs. The 
mean of the current intensity showed this value to lie 0 87 miliamperes. 

Direction of the current is an important factor controlling the excitation 
•of catfish. Only an ascending current induces sensitivity in catfish. If 
the current is passed in a descending direction the catfish does not l)ccome 
sensitive regardless of the strength of the current. This is of interest 
when considered in conjunction with the fact that the catfish shows jumping 
reaction with an ascending current at a far lower threshold than with a 
descending current. Against the sudden onset of a stimulating current 
the fish invariably reacted to the descending current, while sensitivity due 
to the flowing current was caused only when the electricity flowed from 
the posterior of the fish. 

The phenomenon of jumping is an excitation ” while the sensitivity 
of the fish is merely an excitable condition”. Hence it follows that for 
the excitation of the fish the aforementioned threshold stimuli were required, 
but for producing excitable condition ” only a weak passing current was 
needed. Thus, in this case, both phenomena differ radically from each 
other, but bear a resemblance in relation to the direction of the current. 

All the fish tested increased in sensitivity due to the weak ascending 
current, but only one fish (the fourth) out of seventeen tested showed no 
increase of sensitivity. As can be seen in the table the threshold potential 
of this fish was the highest of all. From this fact the probability of a 
constant relation between the amperes required for sensitivity and the 
threshold potential of stimulus was anticipated. But an examination of 
seventeen individuals failed to substantiate any such relations. 

As before mentioned the jumping reaction under natural conditions 
can be repeated more than once according to circumstances. In cases also 
when the sensitivity was induced by electricity the catfish behaved in a 
like manner in the majority of cases. But in the latter case the jumping 
reaction invariably ceased as soon as the current was discontinued. Various 
means were tried, but in vain, to test whether it were possible to leave 
the sensitivity until after the current was stopped. Even during the 
passage of the current successive raps stopped the reaction, and a period 
of less than 1 minute was required for the fish to regain sensitivity. If 
the knocking were made every twenty seconds or so loss of sensitivity was 
avoided and it became possible to test whether the fish was maintaining 
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its sensitivity. The examination thus made showed that in some fish the 
sensitivity lasted as long as the current was continued. 

In an attempt to study this relation three experiments were made 
selecting three fishes out of twenty. The results obtained are shown 
below: 


Table II. 



The above experiments were made in such a way that to minimize 
the current within the range of the sensitivity of fishes. As will be seen 
from the above figures each fish became, at last, to maintain the sensitivity 
at a far lower potential than at the beginning of the experiment. The 
initial current of 0.1 miliampere ultimately became 0.01-0.02 m. a. i. e. 
from 10-20^ of the original flow. The above data show that a current 
of 10 microamperes (roughly 0.1 microampere per sq. cm. of cross section 
of the tank), an intensity comparable to the natural current, is sufficient 
to keep the fish sensitive. 

A factor which also must be born in mind is the potential of the 
above cases. As already mentioned the resistance of water remained at 
6000 ohms throughout the experiments. The potential of current in all 
experiments was, therefore, maintained the voltage corresponding to this 
resistance. For instance with 10 microamperes the potential was 60 
milivolt, a potential not at all improbable in a natural current. 

With a view to ascertaining whether all fishes have the characteristic 
of sustaining sensitivity, observations were made on fifteen fishes. 

The results showed that thirteen of the fifteen fishes had this nature. 
It was also found that not only was this the case but in such a case the 
strength of current required to produce sensitivity diminished with time 
throughout the course of the experiments. 
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SUMMARY 

1) The behaviour of catfish in response to galvanic stimulus has been 
observed and confirmed, 

2) The mode and degree of reaction to the galvanic stimulus markedly 
differ according to the direction of current; ascending cmront being far 
more effective than descending current. 

3) The threshold of the jumping reaction of catfish is 3.8 volts with 
ascending current and 10,5 volts with descending current when, determined 
by the present method. 

4) The catfish becomes sensitive for the stimulus of knocking when a 
galvanic current of about 0.4 miliamperes is passed in an ascending 
direction. By control this current intensity can be decreased as weak as 
10 microamperes, an intensity comparable with an earth current. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The present paper deals with the duration of life of the common 
earthworms in water and in pure gases, and the cause of death in regard 
to physiological and ecological viewpoint. 

Darwin (1881) noted in his hook “The formation of vegetable mould” 
that sick individuals, which are generally affected by the parasitic larvae 
of a (ly, must be excepted, as they wander about during the day and die 
on the surface. He also states, what is often observed, that after a heavy 
ram succeeding dry weather, an astonishing number of dead worms may 
sometimes l)e seen lying on the ground In such case it is said that 
worms could have been drowned, but it does not seem likely from the 
facts that they can remain alive in water for months; and if they had 
been drowned they would have perished m their burrows. He therefore 
believed that such worms were already sick, and that their deaths were 
merely hastened l)y the ground being flooded. 

CouMUAUi/r (^07 and ’09) observed that Helodrilus, Brachiodrilns, 
Hero, Eisenia, Hesperodrilus^ Oatalasum, Lumlmcus and Stuhlmania could 
remain for months in water. 

Friend (’21) found large numbers of dead worms on the surface of 
the ground on successive mornings in the middle of March of 1921. The 
conditions for such an occurrence appear to be warm days and evenings, 
showers during the night and early morning and then a cold snap, but 
not necessarily a frost. They do not seem to be suffering from parasitiza- 
tion; they can endure a lower temperature than those at which they die; 
it can not be a case of drowning. 

Lankester (’21) writing on the same subject believed the dead worms 
in surface puddles by the side of paths to have perished due to the lack 
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of oxygen in the water. 

Merker (’26) in Giessen has repeated the investigations above mentioned 
and it was established experimentally that tap-water when filtered through 
earth loses much of its oxygen content. The worms will evade this 
oxygen-hunger by either going deeper or by coming to the surface. The 
ultra-violet rays in daylight are so harmful to them, that even in dull 
weather they will m 2“~3 hours be paralysed to such a degree that they 
can scarcely crawl. They may then be unable to penetrate the ground 
again, and may creep into puddles of water, which will protect them for 
a time on account of its turbidity. 

Merker and Braunig (’27) investigating the respiratory requirements 
of the common Lumbricidae under ultra-violet rays (mercury-quartz lamp), 
found that the amount of oxygen consumed during the radiation is consider¬ 
ably decreased; after the radiation (which first stimulates, then paralyses, 
and ultimately kills the worms), if the injury sustained is not too great, 
the consumption of oxygen increases again. 

According to Focke (’30) m Marburg, the interpretations of Merker 
and others must be incorrect, since he maintains that the wandering of 
earthworms from their burrows depends upon the change of the osmotic 
relation between the body surface and body fluids. 

Against this opinion, Merker (’30) raises again such objections that 
the explanation shown from the experimental standpoint is certainly 
correct. 

In connection with the causes of death, the phenomena of the anabiosis 
also will be considered Experiments on the anabiosis of earthworms have 
been carried out by Schmidt and Stchepkina (’17) at first and by Schmidt 
(T8) himself. Korschelt (’25) remarks that similar facts probably ocent 
m natural condition as Schmidt’s results indicate. In worms kept in c^ai'lh 
(for the purpose of transplantation and regeneration) a continued (Xindition 
of dryness caused a considerable diminution in length and volume; while 
a reduction of length equal to one-third took place in the hoi summer of 
1911, even though the worms were kept moist; in both cases recovery 
occurred if the worms were placed early enough under normal conditions. 

Recently Kim, a former member of our Biological Institute, investigated 
the duration of life of worms in pure gases (carbon dioxide, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and air without carbon dioxide and oxygen). But his investigation 
was merely a simple test (private communication). 

Since May of 1932 I have made observations on the longevity of the 
earthworms in water and also the effect of the air elements upon the 
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duration of life of worms. The work was done at the Biological Institute 
of the Tohoku Imperial Unviersity, Sendai, Japan. In the following pages 
I shall describe the results of my study. 

Before going further, I should like to express my sincere thanks to 
Prof. S. Hatai and Assistant Prof. S. Nomura for their kind advice and 
valuable suggestions given during the whole course of this work. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The materials used for this investigation are two species of earth¬ 
worms which are widely distributed in Japan. Pheretima communissima 
Goto et Hatai lives together under half-dacayed fallen leaves or burrows 
into the humus soil. Eisenia foetida Sav. was employed for the purpose 
of experimental comparison with the former species. The worm lives also 
in the humus soil or in faeces set aside on the meadow. The collection 
for the study was made during the months from May to November a 
period when the worms are found in adult forms. 

My observation upon these earthworms can be principally divided into 
the following three parts; (1) the length of time in which the worms can 
endure living in various kinds of water; (2) the length of time in which 
the worms can remain alive in pure nitrogen; and, (3) the length of time 
in which the worms can continue living in pure carbon dioxide and in 
water which dissolves a greater quantity of carbon dioxide than that of 
the water used in the first experiment. 

The methods or the apparatus employed were changed according to 
the experiment. The observations on the experiments are as stated in 
the following. 

EXPERIMENT 


1. Earthworms in water 

As the fundamental observation I have tested how long the worms 
can remain alive in running water without any supply of food. The 
animals were placed in the bottom of each glass cylinder (16 cm in 
diameter and 22 cm in depth); and for the sake of good circulation the 
running water was regulated into the vessel with the aid of siphons for 
drainage. Through the course of the observation, the content of water 
in each glass cylinder was about 2 liters. The results are shown in Table I: 
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TaBU£ I 


Number of worms 
(volume) 

Light condition 

Duration of life 

Water Lemp 

Notes 

10 Etsema 
each volume 

0,4-0,5 cc. 

a) exposed to loom 
light 

Irom the 13tb Jum' 
to tlK‘ 3nd Sept j 

8il days 

11 25'’(; 

Jun(‘ 20th 

2 animals 
(lead in a) 

b) covered with 
black paper 

i from the 2ard June 
i to the 24th Sept. 

94 day£_ 

^ Pheretima 
each volume 

4,8-5,6 cc. 

a) exposed to room 
light 

from the 5th Sept, 
to the 30th Sept. 

26 days 

1 

i 

Sept. 8th 
one of them 
dead in a). 

b) covered with 
black paper 

from the 5lh Sept 
to the 15th Oct. 

41 days 


The movement of the animals diminished on the smooth bottom of 
the vessel and they generally lay still. Within months they became smaller 
until death that was probably due to hunger. 

For the control to the above observation, I have treated the worms in 
2 liters of the stagnant tap-water using the same glass cylinder. The results 
are as follows: (Table 11.) 



Table 

II. 


Number of worms j 

10 Eisenia 

0,4-0, ^cc 

3 Pheretima 

4,8-5, 5 cc. 

Light condition 

in gloomy place 

in gloomy place 

Water temperature 

1 17-19"C. 

j 22-2;rc. 

Duration of lift' 

6 days 

18 hours 


In this case, the death of the worms would have been hastened by 
the decrease of the oxygen content and by the excretions (carbon dioxide 
and other organic substances) of them. In regard to this, furth(n' 
investigations were carried out. 

As the next investigation, the worms were put into test tubijs that 
were filled with the three kinds of water and then corked. These observa¬ 
tions are annexed in Table III: 

I have also measured the oxygen consumption of the worms by C. 
Risch’s method — micro determination of oxygen content m water —of 
the modification of Winkler's. (One species of Pheretima only has been 
tested.) The results are shown in Table IV. 

From the facts of the quantitative determination of the oxygen consump¬ 
tion of the worms, it should be mentioned that they can not respirate all 
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Table III. 


Species of worms 
(each body volume) 

Kinds of 
the water 

Initial pH 
of the 
water 

Final pH 
of the 
water 

Duration of 
life in 
mean value 

Water 

temp- 

Volume 
of test 
tubes 

A) Eisenia 

collected from 

Hayakawa 

Meadow. 

0,45-0,55 cc. 

Tap-water 

6,9 

5.7 

47 hours 

16-17X. 

cc. 

29.5 

29.6 

31.1 

32.2 

31.7 

29.5 

30.7 

31.5 
32,2 

32.7 
31,4 

Distilled w. 

6,2 

5,1 

39 hours 

Humus filtered 
water 

6,5 

6,2 

44 hours 

B) Eisema 

collected from 
Aono Meadow. 
0, 48-0, 8 cc. 

Tap-water 

6,9 

5,5 

43 hours 

16-17X. 

Distilled w. 

6,2 

5,3 

23 hours 

Humus filtered 
water 

6,5 

D, 5 

rO hours 

C) Fheretima 
o, 4-7, 0 cc 

Tap water 

6,9 

5,75 

3 hours 

43 min. 

21-24''C. 

Distilled w. 

5,7 

5,55 

3 hours 

20 min. 


Notes Indicatoi used 6,8-8,4 Phenol red 

5,2-6,8 Brom cresol purple 
4,4-6,0 Brom cresol green 

Notes of A) and B).. About 10 min. after stuffing the worms wriggle 
violently About 4 hours after plugging the worms still more At about 30 
min. before death, some parts of the body swell up with water About 2 
hours after death, hemorrhage occurs in every part of the body that has 
been swelled up 

Notes of C).. 3 min after stuffing the worms wriggle violently. In about 

1 hour after plugging the worms still move. At about this time the worms 
project the male pore. It is very distinct. In about 2 hours after death 
hemorrhage occurs in the body wall at random. 

In both cases the woims elongate their body at death 


Table IV. 


Date 

Kinds of 
water 

Water 

temp 

Volume 
of test 
tubes 
in cc. 

V olume 
of the 
worms 
in cc. 

Water 
volume 
in net 
in cc. 

Remain¬ 
ed oxy¬ 
gen in 
% 

Initial oxygen 
content in the 
water in % 

Oxygen 
consumed 
in % 


Tap-water 

18° 

29,5 

6,0 

24,5 

0, 095 

0,648 

0, 577 

nth 

29,6 

6,1 

23,6 

0, 047 

Oct. 

Distilled 

18° 

31,1 

5,0 

26,1 : 

0,057 

0,572 

0,484 


water 

32,2 

4,0 

28,2 

0,118 


Tap-water 

17" 

29,5 

6,0 

24,5 

0, 054 

0,651 

0, 542 

12th 

29,6 


25,5 

0,163 
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Oct 

Distilled 

17^ 

ai,i 

5,4 

25,7 

0,109 

0,650 

0,580 


water 

as, 2 

4,0 

28,2 

0, 030 




29, C 

5,0 

24,6 

0,055 



lath 

Tap'watei 

17" 

29,5 

5,0 

21,5 

0, 042 

0, 652 

0,603 

Oct 

Distilled 

17“ 

31,1 

4,0 

1 27,1 

0,093 

0, 620 

[ 

0, 558 


water 

32,2 

4,8 

27,4 

i 0,031 


oxygen in the water. 

I have also placed the worms in liquid parafHn. The diffusion of gas 
occurs in the oil much more slower than in water. When thc^ worms 
were immersed in the oil, they wxnggled about until suffocation has led 
them to death. One Eisenia foetida died in the oil about 5 hours later. 

By adding a few drops of brom cresol green to the tap waU^r in 
which the worms were placed, I have observed also whether the indicator 
penetrates into the body or not. The penetration of this indicator took 
place only through the swelled parts ol the body wall about half an hour 
after death. 

II. Earthworms in pure nitrogen 

The apparatus for this experiment is shown in figure 1. 



Fig. 1, The apparatus for the expeiiment of the pure nitrogen. Elxplanation 
in the text. 
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In figure 1., (A) is the bomb tamping with the industrial nitrogen 
gas. (B) is the washing bottle for the purpose of cleaning the gas. No. 
l.of (B)is the solution of potassium permanganate (KMnOJ by which organic 
substances are absorbed. No. 2. of (B) is the saturated corrosive sublimate 
(HgCb) with which arsenic compounds can be absorbed. No. 3. of (B) 
is the pyrogallol solution with caustic potash alkalined, which absorbes 
oxygen gas. No. 4. of (B) is the caustic potash by which carbon dioxide 
can be absorbed. (C) is the glass bottle containing the distilled water with 
which humidity is given to the sending gas to some extent. (D) is the 
glass cylinder (about 200 cc. content) provided with one thermometer and 
an open manometer. The animal is tested in (D). (E) is the Erlenmeyer 
flask with water from which excessive gas flows out. 

At first I placed the earthworms in the glass cylinder (D) and then 
the bomb and all the bottles were connected with thick gums and slender 
glass tubes, and all the cocks on the glass tubes were opened. In 
succession I have opened the stopper of the bomb very carefully, and let 
the nitrogen run out for 5 minutes. While stopping the cocks that belong 
to (D), the stopper of the bomb was also closed. Thus I have measured 
the duration of life of the worms in pure nitrogen gas. Table V shows 
the results of the experiment. 


Table V. 


Species of 
the worms 
(volume) 

Temp. 

In (D) 

Reading of 
manometei 

Duration of life 

Control 
in air 

Notes 

3 Eisema 

0,4-0,5 cc 

21-22 

cm 

0,4-0, 5 

From the 14th July to 
the 28th July. 15 days 

/ 

Animals moved 
in every mor¬ 
ning 

1 Pheretima 
4, 8-6, 0 cc 

21—22^ 

! 

0, 5 cm 

From the 9th Sept. 

(P. M. 2) to the 11th 
Sept (A M 10) 44 hours 
From the 12th Sept. 

1 (P. M 2) to the 14th 
Sept (A, M 11) 45 hours 
From the 14th Sept. 

(P. M 1) to the 15th 
Sept (P. M 8) 31 hours 

! 1 

1 1 

54 hours 

1 

Animals moved 
in e\ery mor¬ 
ning 

i 


III. Earthworms in the water which dissolves a greater quantity of 
carbon dioxide than that of the normal condition and in pure carbon 
dioxide 

Here, I shall research conveniently how Jong the worms can continue 
to live in water which dissolves a greater quantity of the carbon dioxide 
gas than that of the water used in the first experiment. The apparatus 
for this observation is illustrated in figure 2. 
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Fig 2 The apparatus foi the {)ro(luction of water 
with carbon dioxide saturated Explantion ia the text. 

(A) is Kipp’s apparatus used cis the continual developer ol carbon 
dioxide which can be produced by calcium carbonate and hydrochloric 
acid (1 cone. HCl-fHoO). (B) is the washing bottle with the saturated 
sodium bicarbonate solution by which we can absorb excessive hydrogen 
chloride and other substances. (C) is the three mouthed bottle in which 
the water is saturated by carbon dioxide for the employment. (D) is such 
Erlenmeyer flask as (E) in figure 1. 

Opening the cock that belongs to the Kipp’s apparatus, I have developed 
carbon dioxide gas and let it run off for about 10 minutes. Utilizing the 
water obtained by this method I have repeated the test tubes inv(\stigation 
of the first experiment. But now I have established the saturated water 
as the standard, and then I have made 1/2, 3/1 diluted, 7/3 and 15/16 
diluted water solution. This observation was carried out from lb(^ 25111 
of October to the lllh of November UwSing one species of the earthworms 
{Pheretima communissima Goto ct Hatai), (The volume of each worm 
is about 4,8-5,0 cc.) The researches are annexed in Table VI and figures 
3 and 4. 

As soon as the worms were placed in the test tube, the animal wriggled 
around in it and in about 10 minutes after stuffing it projected the male 
pore. In such a case, the animal almost sent mucus out of its mouth. 

The content of the carbon dioxide in the water has been determined 
by Van Slyke’s volumetric method. 

As the appai^atus for the last study, I have combined (A) and (B) in 
figure 2 with (C), (D) and (E) in figure 1. Then the worm was brought 
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Table VI. 


Kinds of 
water 

Tap-water 

Distilled water 

Humus filtered water 

Initial pH 

Oh 

c 

E 

CO 2 content 
initial 

Duration of 
life in min 

Initial pH 

Final pH 

CO 2 content 

initial 

Duiation of 
life in min. 

Initial pH 

Final pH 

CO 2 content 
initial fo 

Duiation of 
life in min 

With CO 2 

saturated J 
diluted 

4,9 

4,9 

57, 39 

14 

4,2 1 4,2 i 23,88 

12 

5,0 

5, 0 

49, 30 

15 

5,3 

5,3 

24, 85 

50 

4,4 j 4,4 9,97 

49 

5,4 

5,4 

29,66 

52 

3/4 diluted 

5,5 

5,0 

9, 99 

102 

4,7 j 4,7 : 5, 30 

S3 

5, 6 

5, 6 

11,49 

118 

7/8 diluted 

5,6 

5,6 

5 ,10 j 135 

5,0 

5,0 2,83 

115 

5,8 

5,7 

5,73 

136 

15/16 diluted 

5,8 

5,7 

1,67 

160 

5,3 

0, 3 1 , 70 137 

6,0 

5,7 

1,86 

200 

normal 

6,9 

5 , 75 0 ,31 

223 

5,7 

5,7 1 0,19 

200 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


Notes, Water tern pel ature. 13-16^C Indicatoi uted. 6,8-8,4 Phenol red. 5,2-6,8 Brom 
cresol purple 4,4-6,0 Brom ciesol green, 4,6-3,0 Brom phenol blue. 



Fig, 3. The relation between the duration of life and hydrogen-ion 
concentration. (Reference to Table VI; 
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Tabi^e VII. 


Species of the 
woims (volume) 

Temp, in (D) 

Dmation of life 

Reading of 
manometer 

Notes 

1 Pheretima i 
4, 0“5, 0 cc 


5 11 min 

8 minutes and 

80 seconds in 
mean value 

0,5 0, (ion. 

Until the short 
tim(‘ beloie the 
death, Uk' worm 
was wriggling. 


into (D) and the gas left open until the 
worm died. The results are shown in 
Table VII. 

The worms that were taken out of 
the current of the carbon dioxide re¬ 
covered their normal state if they were 
not exposed to the gas for more than 
5 minutes. 

Connecting, within 2 minutes, the 
glass bottle of the capacity of 200 cc. 
air with the glass cylinder (D) in figure 
1, in which the worm and the carbon 
dioxide were alreadly closed, I have also 
measured how long the duration of life 
of the animal will be prolonged. Next, 
instead of that bottle, I have substituted 
the bottle of the capacity of 2200 cc. 
air and repeated the same process. No 
change of longevity of the worm in 
either case was recognized. 



Fig. 4. Hie relation Ik4w<*imi 
DISCUSSION AND CONI LUSION duration of lifc^ and oarbon 

dioxid<^ content to 

Earthworms can endure submersion Tabic VI) 

in water for long periods. Darwin 

quotes from Perrier, who kept earthworms alive for n<^arly four months 
completely submerged. CoMBOULT (’09) also kept wojtos in clear water- 
for months. I have reserved the worms in the running water for months. 
With the month they became smaller. Death in this case may be 
probably due to hunger because the supply of oxygen was sulficient. 
Moreover, from the facts that when placed in 2 liters of stagnant water, 
10 Eisenia could remain alive about 6 days only, and 3 Pheretima about 
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18 hours, we can assume that death was hastened by the decrease of 
oxygen content in the water and by the effect of the excretions of the 
animal, (carbon dioxide, and other organic substances.) For the sake of 
exact experimental proof, I have made observations on the duration of 
life of animals in test tubes and quantitative determination of their oxygen 
consumption. We may, therefore, infer from this physiological experiment 
that the oxygen in the water has been almost exhausted by the worms, 
and carbon dioxide and other substances have been excreted by the 
animal, as indicated by the increase in hydrogen-ion concentration (Table 
IV). 

It was proved by Merker experimentally that tap-water, when filtered 
through earth, loses much of its oxygen. For this experiment, a glass 
tube which has a diameter of 5 cm. and a length of 120 cm. was used. 
100 cm. of this tube was filled with earth and filter-paper was placed at 
its bottom. Test was made with tap-water. An example of the results 


shows the following : 

The initial oxygen content in the tap-water . 10,004 mg. in L. 

Oxygen content in the tap-water filtered through the 

earth in the tube . 5,953 mg. in L. 

The loss of the oxygen . 4,051 mg. in L. 


or 2,331 cc. in L. 

Judging from this quantitative determination, Merker maintains that rain 
water will lose its oxygen content in a few hours in the soil and the air 
of the burrows and other crevices of the soil is replaced after a heavy 
shower by deoxygenated water, and a zone of air-hunger for the inhabitants 
of the soil will be produced. The worms which can not evade this oxygen* 
hunger by going deeper will come to the surface of the earth and wander 
about in daylight. He has also tested the effects of the ulta-violet rays 
in daylight which has the intensity of 0,0389-0,678 in Bunsen-Roscoe’s 
unit and the effects of the artificial light of the mercury-quartz lamp which 
has the intensity of 0,240-0,432 in the same unit, upon the earthworms. 
The ultra-violet rays are harmful to the worms, so that even in dull 
weather they will be paralysed in 2 to 3 hours to such a degree that 
they can scarcely crawl. 

Loose soils contain considerable amounts of water and air in the space 
between the solid constituents. The soil as the environment of organisms 
is a complex of many factors which have not completely been analyzed. 

The longevity of worms in the water, which contains a quantity of 
carbon dioxide, or that in pure gaseous carbon dioxide is very short 
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(Table VI, Figs. 3 and 4). I would state that the earthworms as well as 
fishes and other aquatic animals arc more sensitive to variaiions in the 
carbon dioxide content of water than to those in oxygen, (hirboii dioxide, 
if present in quantity, may suffocate animals. Caseous condifions in the 
environment may stimulate particular activities and the gas(\s in soil are 
particularly importatit for animals that live there. Aeration is inxxxssary, 
and burrowing animals therefore prefer loose soils 

The results of my experiment, where the worms have becni placed in 
pure nitrogen or in liquid paraffin, have shown that the earthworms can 
live without any supply of oxygen for considerable periods of time, though 
the length of survival differs by the genus. Konopacki has reported also 
the same fact by the experiment m which the worms wei'c placed m pure 
hydrogen gas. In my first experiment, the oxygen content in about 30 cc. 

30 

of water m the test tube is 0,648-y^=0,1914cc. (18 C). yVnd it must be 

consumed out in less than one hour, if thcj animal respir(‘s conshintly 
0,2 cc of oxygen per hour, as under normal conditions. Bu( th(' animal 
in it could remain alive for about 4 hours. So the animal must have 
resisted to the unfavorable condition for about 3 hours at h^ast. We must 
therefore assume that intramolecular respiration is taking place during lliis 
period of time, and the same process may perhaps go on ordinarily along 
with aerobic respiration. 

At the last page of my discussion I shall call attention to the phenomena 
that the male pores in Pheretima were protruded very distinctly in th(i 
experiment with plugged test tubes, and that disintegration of the* body 
begins to appear at the place just mentioned. 

Deriving from my experiment I want to state the conclusion that, even 
though the cause of the death of earthworms be complex in nature', the 
lack of oxygen will be the first move to the way of death and carbon 
dioxide may affect on the worms as the direct cause of death. Owing to 
the air hunger and the effect of carbon dioxide, they give up their dwelling 
place. 


SUMMARY 

1. Earthworms can endure submersion in running water for months, 
even though there is difference in their longevity according to the species 
of the animals. 

2. The duration of life in pure nitrogen gas and in pure carbon 
dioxide gas has been measured. 

3. When the animals are placed under unfavorable conditions, they 
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can maintain life by anaerobic respiration for considerable periods. 

4. As the cause of their death, the lack of oxygen will be the first 
move and the carbon dioxide may give to the worms the direct effect of 
death. 
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ON THE GANGLION CELLS IN THE HEART OF THE PEARL 
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(Received June 12, 1934) 

On the study of the heart physiology, it seems very important to 
determine the existence of the ganglion cells in the heail of the animals. 
Reports on the existence of the ganglion cells in the heart of Lamelli- 
branchs are very few. Dogiel (1877) described that the ganglion cells 
exist in the auricles and at the auriculo-ventriciilar junctions of Anodonta 
and Pecten maximus. Carlson (1906) observed the ganglion on the 
reno-cardial nerve at the base of the auricle of Platydon, I have reported 
that the ganglion cells exist in the heart of the common oyster (1934). 

The present research was undertaken with the hope of determining 
the existence of the ganglion cells in the heart of the pearl oyster. The 
investigation has been done at the Mitsui Institute of Marine Biology. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

The pearl oyster, Pinciada martensi Dunker, is found in abundance 
in the Bay of Ohura, near Shimoda. The heart of the pearl oyster is 
contained in the pericardium which is situated in front of the adductor 
muscle of the body. 

After removing the shell carefully, the heart, the pericardium and the 
visceral ganglia were fixed in the Bouin’s or Flemming’s strong solution. 
The materials were embedded in paraffin and sectioned serially at a 
thickness of 8^13 for the purpose of the investigations. Delafield’s 
haematoxylin with eosiii or Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin were found 
the most suitable stains for the purpose of examining the nervous ganglion 
cells. Other fixations and staining methods, sublimate, alcohol, formol, 
bichromate, or Mann’s methylene blue eosin, Mallory’s triple connective 
staining method, toluidin blue erythrosin or impregnation methods also 
were tried, but satisfactory results were not obtained. For the vital staining, 
methylene blue and Rongalit white were used. The method of the vital 
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staining has been already described in my previous paper (34). 

OBSERVATION 

The Pericardium (Fig. 1, Per.) is a thin-walled sac lying between the 
visceral mass and the adductor muscle. The cavity of the pericardium is 
more spacious on the right side of the heart than on the left, but the 
left portion is much elongated and extends for a considerable distance 
along the anterior margin of the adductor muscle. 

The Visceral ganglia (Fig. 1, VG.) lie in a slight depression on the 
postero-ventral surface of the adductor muscle. The ganglia are covered 



Fig 1 Diagram to show the relative position of the heart, the visceral 
ganglion, etc. A. anus; Add. adductor muscle; AU. auricle; By. byssus, 

CVC. cerebro-visceral connectives; F foot, G. gills, Lp. labial palp; ML. 
mantle lobe; Per. pericardium, St. stomach; V. ventricles; VG. visceral 
, ganglion. 

by a single layer of epithelium. The two ganglia are not fused, namely 
two separate parts can be distinguished by the naked eye. A stout nerve 
fibre bundle, visceral commissure, is seen between the two ganglia. 

The visceral ganglion consists of a fibrous structure in the centre and 
nervous ganglion cells in periphery. The fibrous structure of the visceral 
ganglion is a mass of nerve fibrils and surrounded by many nerve cells. 
The nerve cell of the visceral ganglion is unipolar and measures about 
20-25/^ in length and 12~17 in width. Nucleus of the nerve cell is 
large and clear in section, almost round in shape and measures about 
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7 p in diameter, and contains a clear nucleolus. The protoplasm of the 
nerve cell stains black with Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylm and dark violet 
with Delafield’s haeinatoxylin, so that they can be distinguished distinctly 
from the other tissue cells. 

The visceral ganglia are connected with the cerebral by means of the 
cerebro-visceral connectives which he buried in the connective tissue of 
the digestive diverticulum, the gonads, and the renal organs Besides 
these connectives, the visceral ganglia give off several pairs of nerves 
innervating the organs surrounding them, the branchial nerves, the adductor 
nerves, and the pallial nerves. Innervation of these nerves is almost the 
same as that of the common oyster. The nearest branch to the visceral 
ganglia of the cerebro-visceral connectives runs towards the pericardium 
and innervates into the visceral mass after passing the base of the auricles. 
I have failed to see the pene¬ 
tration of this nerve into the 
heart even though followed 
through the serial section. 

The Heart of the pearl oys¬ 
ter is, as the common oyster, 
not traversed by the rectum, 
and consists of a median ven¬ 
tricle and two symmetrically 
placed auricles The heart 
muscles are better developed 
in the ventricle than in the 
auricles. The muscle fibres 
cross and re-cross each other 
in all dnections, so that the 
wall of the ventricle has a 
spongy textuie. All the heart 
muscles are non-striped. The 
wall of the ventricle is white 
but the auricle shows very dark 
brown or black colour. The 
auricles communicate with the 
ventricle by a narrow slit on each side which is provided with muscular 
valves. 

The examination of the finer structures of the heart wall had succeeded 
to reveal the existence of the ganglion cells (Fig. 2) The ganglion cell 



Fig 2 Photograph of the ganglion cells at 
the duriculo-ventrkular junction v 650 GC gan¬ 
glion cell 
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in the heart is also unipolar in shape and has a large nucleus which 
contains a clear nucleolus in its centre. The protoplasm takes a dark 
violet or black colour with the haematoxylin staining as were noted m 
the nerve cells of the visceral ganglion. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the distribution of these ganglion cells in the heail. 
That is, in the auricles, there are more ganglion cells m the parts of 
anterior and posterior, but are in the middle part of the auricles small 

in number in compaiisoii with 
the former. At the aunculo- 
ventricular junction, the ganglion 
cells arrange themselves m ring- 
like formation. In the ventricle, 
the ganglion cells are mainly at 
the middle part and the anterior, 
there are no cells in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ol the auricLilo-venti i- 
cular junction. 

There are about 60 ganglion 
cells in th(^ ventricle and about 
100 cells in the aiincles exculsive 
of the auriculo ventr.cular junc¬ 
tion. At the aunculo-ventricular 
junction, about 100 ganglion 
cells are discovered. Namely, 
the number of the ganglion cells 
is larger in the auricle than m 
the ventricle. 

By using the vital staining 
with methylene blue and with 
Rongalit white, I could ohs(U'V(‘ 
the nerve fibres in the heart. The fibres in the auricles of the pearl 
oyster were almost the same in feature as that of the common oyster. 
In the ventricle, I could not demonstrate the existence of the nerve fibres, 
for probably the wall of the ventricle is too thick for staining. 


\<) 



Fig 3 Diagiam to show the distribution 
of the ganglion cells in the heart Ao aorta, 
AU. auricle, AVJ, auiiculo-ventriculai junction. 
Per peiicaidial wall, V ventiele, ■+- indicates 
localization of the ganglion cells 


SUMMARY 

1. The gross anatomy of the pericardium, the visceral ganglia, and 
the heart is given. 
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2. The ganglion cells in the heart were discovered and the distribution 
of these cells were determined. 

3. Nerve fibres in the auricles were obseiwed by using the vital stain¬ 
ing method. The histological feature of these nerve fibres was almost the 
same as that of the common oyster. 

Before leaving the subject, I desire to express my sincere thanks to 
Prof. S. Hatai of the Biological Institute of Tohoku Imperial University 
for his kind encouragement 
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The purpose of the present investigation is to examine the innervation 
of the heart and to determine the existence of the ganglion cells in the 
heart of the limpets. The experiments have been done at the Mitsui 
Institute of Marine Biology. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

The observations upon the heart have chiefly been made from two 
marine species, Cellena nigrolineata (Reeve) and C, eucosmia (Pilsbery), 
which are commonly found in the neighbourhood of the Institute. 

The shell was removed carefully and the heart with surrounding tissue 
was dissected, then fixed by using several fixatives, including: Bouin’s 
solution, acetic sublimate, formol, Zenker’s solution, and pyridm. Various 
staining methods were used; Delafield’s haematoxylin with eosin, Hei- 
DENHAIn’s iron-haematoxylin, Mallory’s triple staining mixture, and toluidm 
blue with erythrosin. Vital staining with methylene blue and with Rongalit 
white were also tried but the results were not statisfactory. 

DESCRIPTIVE 

In this experiment, I used two species of limpets, Cellena nigrolineata 
(Reeve) and C. eucosmia (Pilsbery), but the former only will be described, 
because there was found no difference in the results between them. 

When the shell was removed, the heart of the limpet is seen through 
the pericardial wall. The rate of the heart beat is slow with an average 
of about 15 to 20 contraction per minute at the room temperature (15°C.). 

The blood is a colourless fluid in which float amaeboid corpuscles. 
The blood corpuscles are small and colourless, and are about 8/^ in dia¬ 
meter and in permanent preparations, show a prominent nucleus in the 
centre of a rounded or ovoid body. 
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Pericardium. The pericardium is roughly triangular in shape and completely 
filled by the heart and situated at the left anterior comer of the dorsal surface 
of the visceral hump. The walls of the pericardium are muscular and, 
at the outermost layer, are densely arranged many small but somewhat 
elongated epithelial cells which stain only with haematoxylin. The ventral 
wall of the pericardium is thicker and more muscular than thal of the 
dorsal and has numerous eosinophile glands which open to the nuchal 
chamber In the ventral wall of the pericardium, a stout nerve fibre which 
originates from the visceral ganglion runs parallel to the long axis of the 
heart, namely from the right to the left side of the body. 

Visceral ganglion. A visceral ganglion lies to the right of the fore-gut and 
to the ventral portion of the right posterior corner of the pericardium. It 
consists of nerve fibres and nerve cells and gives off several nerves. A 
stout nerve, the visceral nerve, is richly branched and supplies the left 
kidney, rectum and various viscera. Another stout nerve goes to the right 
kidney Other small nerves of the ganglion run into the visceral hump. 

The nerve cells of the visceral ganglion are uni- or bi])olar in shape. 
Each nerve cell has a large clear nucleus, and measures 18^25 in length 
and in width. The nucleus measures about 6/^ m diameter and 

contains a nucleolus in its centre which stains distinctly dark violet or 
black with haematoxylin. 

Heart. The heart of the limpet consists of a thin-walled auricle in front and 
a thicker-walled ventricle behind. On the posterior portion of the ventricle, 
continues an intra-pericardial aortic bulb. All these parts of the heart 
are white and have no pigments. 

The auricle is larger than the ventricle, but its muscular fibres are 
fewer in number and its walls are thin, transparent and extensible. The 
auricle gives off a branchial vein from its left anterior corner. This 
branchial vein soon divides to anterior and posterior branchial veins in 
front of the pericardium. The anterior border of the auricle communicates 
with the nuchal chamber through the pericardial wall by several veinlets. 

The ventricle streches right across the pericardium, and its antero- 
dorsal wall is thicker than that of the postero-ventral. Its dorsal wall is 
connected by fibres with the roof of the pericardium, along a line going 
obliquely from right to left. The aperture between the ventricle and the 
auricle is guarded by two valvular flaps which project into the ventricle 
cavity. The anterior and posterior aortae start from the right and left 
corner of the intra-pericardial aortic bulb respectively and they run parallel 
to and in close connection with the ventricle wall. The walls of the aortic 
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bulb are thick and muscular almost of the same degree as the ventricular 
walls. The aperture between the ventricle and the aortic bulb is guarded 
by a muscular septum which projects into the cavity of the latter. All 
the heart muscles are non-striped. 

Innervation of the Heart. By the studies of serial sections, I could see that 
the nerve fibre enters the heart through the communicating portion between 
the auricle and the pericardium. This nerve fibre which innervates the 
heart is a branch of the visceral nerve. A branch of the visceral nerve 
runs in the ventral wall of the pericardium and gives off several nerve 
branches. One of these small nerve branches enter the auricle at about 
the middle portion of the auricle and runs parallel to the anterior border 
of the auricle for some distance, then divides into two branches. One of 
the branches runs along the dorsal wall of the auricle and another along 
the ventral. Then each of them gives off many fine nerve fibres. Some 
of these fine nerve fibres go to the ventricle through the aperture and 
innervate the ventricle. Finer innervation of these fine nerves can not be 


definitly traced, but in Figure 2 the innervation of some relatively stout 
nerve fibres is shown diagrammatically. The manners of the endings in 
the heart muscles of these fine nerve fibres can not decided. Another 


nerve branch of the visceral nerve 
enters the intra-pericardial aortic 
bulb through the communication 
between the aortic bulb and the 
pericardial wall and branches 
immediately and innervate the 
walls of aortic bulb and the 
aorta. The nerve fibres which 
innervate the aortic bulb tend to 
the ventricle, but whether these 
nerve fibres continue with those 
which enter the ventricle from 
the auricle can not be determine 
with certainty. 

Ganglion Cells in the Heart. The 
heart of the limpet is supplied 
by a nerve from the visceral 
ganglion, as mentioned above, 
and yet I could observe several 
ganglion cells in the heart. The 



Fig. 1. Photograph of a ganglion cell in 
the heart of Cellena nigiolineata. x600 
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Fig 2 Diagiam to show the inneivation of th(‘ hcvu I anti the disLi ilmlion 
of the ganglion cells in Jhe heart A A Anlt‘iit)i <101 ta, AB Aoitn hull), A(/, 
Auricle, Ner\es which inner valt‘the Iumi t, NRV Vcnnlcds front nut hal roof; 

PA Posterior aorta, PV fhanrhial vtnn, PW Pen u aidi.il wall; V Vtuilr ick' 

+ indicate the ganglion ccdls. 

ganglion cells in the heart have been studied also in fixed [in^iiarations. 
They are always easily distinguishable because their si/e is larger than other 
tissue cells and their cytoplasms stain daikly with haematoxyhn. The 
nucleus of the ganglion cell is large and contains a cleat nucleolus The 
ganglion cell is uni- or bipolar and measures 1(>'^22/^ in length and 
7^14/^ in width, and the diameter of its nucleus is about 6/^ (Kig. I). 

In the auricle, ganglion cells situated in th(‘ heart muscles near the 
aunculo-ventricular junction and 2 cells aie always seen on tlic^ lun-ve 
fibres at the point of entrance of the nerve to the aunel(‘ In th<‘ v(mlriele 
and the aortic bulb are also discovered several ganglion eells. Some ol 
them are seen on the muscular septum between lh(‘ ventricle and tlu^ 
auricle or the ventricle and the aortic bulb, and some of th(‘m near lh(‘ 

aorta. These ganglion cells are always separated from ca(*h olh(‘r liy 
other tissue fibres. 

Figure 2 is shown diagrammatically the distribution of the ganglion 
cells in the heart. There are about 30 ganglion cells m the heart in total. 
The number of the ganglion cells is larger in the ventricle than in the 
auricle and m the aortic bulb. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The pericardium is roughly triangular in shape and completely 
filled by the heart. The ventral wall of the pericardium is thicker and 
more muscular than that of the dorsal and has numerous eosinophile 
glands. In the ventral wall of the pericardium, a branch of the visceral 
nerve runs from right to left of the body. 

2. The visceral ganglion consists of nerve fibres and nerve cells. 
The nerve cells of the ganglion are uni- or bipolar. 

3. The heart consists of three parts: the auricle, the ventricle, and 
the intra-pericardial aortic bulb. The auricle is largest in size but its 
muscular fibres are fewer than in the other parts of the heart. 

4. The nerves which innervate the heart are two branches of the 
visceral nerve. One enters the auricle and innervates both the auricle and 
the ventricle, and another enters the aortic bulb and innervates the aortic bulb, 
aorta, and the ventricle. 

5. The ganglion cells in the heart were discovered and the distribution 
of these cells were determined. The number of the ganglion cells is larger 
in the ventricle than elsewhere. 
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UBER DIE EXOGASTRULABILDUNG BEIM SEEIGELKEIM 
DURCH AUXIN, GLYKOGEN UND KCIO, 


Von 


IsAO Motomura 

Biologisches Institut der Kaiserlichen Tohoku-Universitat, Sendai 
(.Mit 4 Figurenj 

(Eingegangen am 10. Juli 1934) 

EINLEITUNG 

Neue Untersuchungsergebnisse iiber die Natur des Organisators iro 
Amphibienkeiin zeigen, dass die Vorgange der embryonalen Induktion 
chemiscbe Prozesse sind.^^ Beim Seeigelkeim wurde von Horstadius (’31) 
festgestellt, dass die Mikromeren starkes Induktionsvermogen besitzen. 
Wenn die Exogastrulabildung beim Seeigelkeim, wie von Herbst (’92 und 
’96), V. Ubisch (’ 29), MacArthur (’24) und Horstadius (’31) berichtet 
wurde, ein Merkmal der Vegetativisierung oder der Veranderung der 
Verhaltnisse zwischen dem animalen und dem vegetativen Gefalle des Keims 
ist, so muss es ein Weg zur Ldsung der Frage nach der Wirkungsweise des 
Induktors sein, die die Exogastrula induzierenden Stoffe in mehreren Zahlen 
zu finden und ferner deren Wirkung untereinander zu vergleichen. 

Die Pflanzenphysiologen^^ fanden einen interessanten organischen Stoff 
Auxin, der das Wachstum der Pflanzen bewirken soil, und stellten fest, 
dass sich dieser Stoff auch im tierischen Gewebe befindet. 

Die Frage ist nun bier, in welcher Weise Auxin auf die tieriscben 
embryonalen Zellen wirkt, und waiter, ob das Glykogen wie beim Amphi- 
bienorganisator auch beim morphogenetischen Verlauf des Seeigelkeims 
irgend eine Rolle spielt. Im Folgenden warden die Ergebmsse meiner 
Versuche uber die Wirkung des Auxins und des Glykogens am Seeigelkeim 
beschrieben. Dabei wurde ferner auch die Wirkung von KClOr, gepriift, 
das ein Oxydationsmittel ist. 

Als Material wurden die Eier eines Seeigels, Strongylocentrotus 
pulcherrimus (A. Agassiz), benutzt. Der Keim wurde in HERBSTschem 

UHoltfreter (’33); Spemann, Fischer und Wehmeier (’33); Fischer und Wehmeier 
(’33); Waddington, J. und D. M. Needham (’33 und ’34); Woerdeman (’33a, ’33b, ’33c und 
’33d); Raven (’33> 

2) Went (’28); Kogl C33a undb); Boysen-Jensen C31); Mascbmann und Laibach (’32). 
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kiinstlichem Meerwasser^^ geziichtet. 

EXPERIMENTELLER TEIL 

1) Auxin, Zur Gewiniiung des Auxins warden die Kuliurfliissigkeit 
von Aspergillus niger und menschlicher Harn als Ausgangsmalcrial beiuiizt. 
Nach der Methode von Boysen-Jensen”^ zdchlete ich Aspergillus niger 
etwa sechs bis zwoli Tage lang bei 30-35'C. 500 ccm Kuliurfliissigkeit 
wurde nacli Ansauern mit Essigsaure niit Atlier’’^ ausgescbiitielt. Der 
Atherextrakt wurde mit gesattigter wasseriger Losung von NaHCO;} extrahiert. 
Der Bikarbonatextrakt wurde noch einmal mit Ather ausgescbuttelt, 
Der letzte Atherextrakt wurde eingedampft. Der Riicksland dieses 
Extrakts wurde mit 4,6 ccm distilliertem Wasser gelost. Diese Stammlosung, 
welche pH 4,6 ist, wurde in kleine Ampullen geian. 

Friscber menschlicher Harn wurde mit Salzsaure saner gemachl und 
in der Luft eingedampft. 1200 ccm Harn hinterlasscn 200 ccm ciner braunen 
Konzentration. Sie wurde mit Essigsaure angesaueri und mit Ather 
extrahiert. Weiter wird sie, wie oben beschneben, beliandelt. Der 
Riickstand des Atherextrakts wurde mit 6 ccm distilliertem Wasser gcldst 
und in Glasampullen aufbewahrt. 

Die Konzentration von Auxin wurde nach WENTsche Methode (Went 
’28) gemessen und zwar in der photographischen Dunkelkammer bei rotem 
Licht. Die Stammlosung von Auxin wird mit dem gleichen Volumen einer 
0,3 prozentigen Agarldsung gemischt und koaguliert. Em Id einer Toil des 
koagulierten Auxin-Agar-Gemisches wurde ekzentrisch auf die dekapitierte 
Koleoptile von Avena sativa, welche vorher im Dunkeln drei Tage lang 
bei 31 C etiolmiert worden war, gebracht. Kurz dana(*h Hess ich das 
Schattenbild der A?;e7ia-Koleoptile durch das rote facht auf di(^ photogra- 


i)NaCl 

30,0 g. 

KCl 

0,8 g. 

MgSO^C? HaO) 

13,6 g. 

CaCIaC2.H20) 

1,7 g. 

NaHCO, 

0,5 g. 

distilliertes Wasser 

1140,0 ccm. 


2^ Ich benutzte die folgende Kulturflussigkeil nach Boysen-Jknsen (’32) Mi Aspergillus 
niger, ohne Korkpatrikel hinzu zu Mgen, 
distilliertes Wasser 1000,0 ccm 
Traubenzucker 25 g. 

Pepton 5 g. 

Zitronensaure 0,25 g. 

^)Kogl empfielt Benutzung peroxydfreien Athers Bei meinera Versuch wax* kauflicher 
Ather, Konishis Ether anhydrous, distilled over sodium, brauchbar. 
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phische Plattefallen. Nach zwei Stunden wurde wieder belichtet, ohne 
die Lage der Pfianzen und der photographisclien Platte zu verandern 
Die Platte wurde dann entwickelt Die relative Lage der Doppelbilder 
der sich knimmenden i4z;e?zG-Koleoptiie im Verhaltnis zur Anfangslage 
wurde nacli der entwickelten Platte gemessen. Durch diese Versuche 
stellte ich fest, dass meine Slammlosung von Auxin aus Aspeigdlus zehnfach 
stalker als die aus menschlichem Harn gewonnene war. 

Die Eier von Strongylocentrotus pulcherrimus wurden zehn Mmuten 
nach der Befruchtung in die Versuchsldsung gebracht und weiter geziichtet 
Bei einem Versuch wurde 1 ccm Stammlosung von Auxin aus Aspergillus 
mit 20 ccm HERBSTschem Meerwasser verdiinnt Bei einem anderen Versuch 
wurde die Stammlosung von Harn-Auxm wie oben etwa 20 f ch verdunnt 
Bei alien Fallen wurden die Keime in diesen Ldsungen bis zum Ende der 
Versuche gezuchtet und mit dem Kontrollkeim oder mit dem Lithiumkeim 
verglichen 

Die Furchung war in diesen Ldsungen normal Zw^ei Tage nach der 
Befruchtung w^ar die Kontrollkeim im Gastrulastadium und nach drei 
Tagen im Pluteusstadium (Fig. 1). Beim Auxinkeim begann die Gastru- 
lation nach zwei Tagen. Aber er wurde die Exogastrula oder die 
Exoentogastrula von verschiedenem Grade. Der in der Auxinldsung des 
menschlichen Hams geziichtete Keim war wegen der schwGichen Konzent- 
ration des wirksamen Stoffs meist die Exoentogastrula (Fig. 2). Der 
entodermale Bereich wird vom Gastrulakiaper in der halben Lange des 
Urdarms abgestossen, und der liberbleibende entodermale Bereich invaginiert 
in normaler Richtung. Nach drei Tagen w^ar der Keim noch im ExeentO” 
gastrulastadium geblieben. Einige Schnurungen wurden im entodernialen 
Bereich beobachtet. Ein zapienformiger Auswuchs hatte sich am animalen 
Pol del Gastrula gebildet. Aber die Arnie des Pluteus und das Larven- 
skelett entwickelten sich nicht. 

Der in der Auxinlosung von Aspergillus geziichtete Keim wurde die 
typische Exogastrula (Fig. 3 und 4). Die Umkehrung des entodermalen 
Bereichs begann nach zwei Tagen. Nach drei Tagen schniirte sich der 
vollig umgekehrte entodermale Bereich in vier Teile ab, welche mit den 
Schnurungen des normalen Entoderms von Pluteus ubereinstimmen. Die 
Schnurung zwnschen dem ektodermalen und dem entodermalen Bereiche 
ist so schmal, dass der umgestiilpte entodermale Bereich von diesem Punkt 
an sehr leicht abweicht. Das mittlere Stuck des umgestiilpten Urdarms 


GIlfords Soft Gradation Panchromatic Plate 
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Abb 1-4 Bildunjr der Exogastiulae boi den Larv(‘n von Stiorigi^hHentioias 
puhhenimus 1 Normaler Pluteus. 2 ExoontogaslniLi ini Harn-Au\in 2 
und 4 Exogastrulae im Asperfj;i 11 us-Auxin 

ist dickwandig und bildet ein kleine Blaschen, w(^l(*hns viellcicht dem 
Mitteldarm des normalen Keims enispriclit. Der ektodermale Borcieh war 
blasenfbrmig. Am animalen Pol des dunnwandigen, ektod(M'nial(‘n Bereicbs 
wurde ein zapfentbrmiger Aiiswuchs beobacbtet. Der ('klodermale B(n‘ei(‘h 
des in der Aspergillus-Auxinlb^img geznchteten Keims war kl(nn im 
Vergleich mit dem in der Harn-Auxinkisung ge/iicht(‘ten Au(‘h (I(T 
zapfenformige Auswuchs war kleiner je nach der Grbsse des (d<iod(n‘mal(‘n 
Bereicbs oder nach der Konzentration der Auxinlosimgen. 

Einige Verschiedenheiten warden zwischen dem Auxinkeini und dem 
Litbiumkeim beobacbtet. In dem Gemiscb von 1 ccm isot()nis(*h(‘rIa(l- 
Losung mit 100 ccm HERBSTscbem Meerwasser war keine Wmkang des 
Lithiums bei Strongylocentrotus pulcherrwms zu seben. Dk‘ tvpiscLe 
Wirkung von Litbium erscbien bei 1,5 bis 5 Volumiirozenl der la('l-L<isung. 
Bei 1,5 bis 2 Prozent wurde der Keim zu em(U’ Mxocuiitogaslrula. I^rst 
bei 3,5 Prozent wurde er zu einer Exogastriila. D(‘r Keim Ixavegle su‘h 
aber niebt lebhaft, verglicben mit der Kxogasirula der Auxinlosung. Di(\se 
schwamm so lebbaft umber, dass der umgestiilpte enkxku’malc^ B(n‘(n(‘h 
oft vom Ektoderm abgelost wurde. Ferner entwk'kelte si(‘h beim Lithiiim- 
keim der zapfenformige Auswuebs am animalen Pol nichl. Mil anderen 
Worten: die Differenzierung des ektodermalen Bereicbs ist beim Litbium¬ 
keim unvollkommen. 

2) Glykogen, Die neuen Ergebnisse der Untersuchungen iiber die 
cbemiscbe Natur der Organisatorwirkung beim Ampbibienkeim zeigen die 

Eine 2,3 prozentige wasseiige Losung von LiCl ist isotonisch mit dem pazifischen 
Meeiwasser in dei Gegend von Matiisima 
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Wichtigkeit des Glykogenstoffwechsels Es ist von Spemann und anderen 
behauptet worden, dass Glykogen mit dem Induktionstoff identisch ist 
Im Gegensatz zu ihnen meinen Woerdeman (’33a, b, c und d) imd Raven 
(’33), dass Glykogen selbst nicht der Induktionsstoff sei, sondern dass die 
glykolytischen Vorgange im Organisationszentrum fiir die Bildung des 
Induktionsstoffs eine wichtige Rolle spielen. Jedenfalls muss wohl das 
Glykogen ein fiir die morphogenentischen Vorgange des Keims wichtige 
Substanz sem. 

In meinem Versuch benutzte ich das kaufliche Glykogen von Sankyo. 
Das Glykogen wurde in HERBSTschem Meerwasser geldst und der Keim 
in dieser Lbsung gezuchtet. Bei Konzentrationen von mehr als 0,3 
Gewichtsprozent Glykogen bildete sich die Exoentogastrula. Bei 1 bis 0,8 
Prozent wurde etwas Exogastrula beobachtet. Die morphologische 
Beschaffenheit dieser Exoentogastrula und Exogastrula ist den Auxinkeimen 
sehr ahnlich. Der zapfenfbrmige Auswuchs wurde auch beini Glykogenkeim 
beobachtet. In konzentrierter Glykogenlosung, die bei meinem Versuche 
1 prozentig war, schrumpft der Keim, als ob er plotzlich in hypertonische 
Lbsung geworfen wiirde. Aber diese Erscheinung ruhrt nicht vom osmoti* 
schen Druck der Glykogenlosung her, denn solche Erscheinung wird, wie 
unten berichtet werden wird, auch bei der Ziichtung im isotonischen 
Gemisch von Traubenzucker und HERBSTschem Meerwasser beobachtet. 
Rurz, die Wirkung des Glykogens ist schwacher als die des Auxins. 

Durch Glykogen wird der Keim in den meisten Fallen zur Exoento¬ 
gastrula und seltener zur Exogastrula. Aber wenn die Lbsung zu stark 
ist, so schrumpft der Keim, bevor er eine schbne Exogastrula wird. Nun 
fragt es sich, ob diese eine Exoentogastrula bildende Wirkung des Glyko¬ 
gens von der Unreinheit des benutzten Glykogens verursaclit wird. Denn 
auch wenn Auxin, welches immer in bakteriologischen Nahrstoffen, z. B. 
im WiTTE-Pepton, gemischt vorkommt^\ als Unreinheit in meinem Glykogen 
vorhanden ware, so ware doch das Ergebnis meines Versuchs nicht als 
spezifische Wirkung des Glykogens anzusehen. Also wiederholte ich das 
Verfahren der Extrahierung des Auxins aus meinem Glykogen, konnte 
aber keine Spur von Auxin in 5 Gramm Glykogen nachweisen. Ferner 
war das nach diesem Verfahren wneder mit absolutem Alkohol zuriick- 
gezogene Glykogen ebenso wirksam wie das nicht behandelte Glykogen. 
Deshalb ist die oben beschriebene Wirkung des Glykogens nicht auf die 
unreine Mischung des Auxins zuriickzufuhren. 


^ Boysen-Jensen C31) und Bonner (’32) 
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Nach Analogie der Muskelphysiologic wurde die Wirkiing des Traubeiv 
zuckers gepriift. Eine isotonische wasserigc Ldsiing von Traubenzucker 
wird mit Herbstschem Meerwasser in verschicdcaicm Verhaliiiis gcmisclil 
uiid der Keim kurz iiacli der Befruchtung in deni Zuekor-Mcenvassca'- 
Gemisch geziiclitet. In einem Fall wurde eine Misehiiiig von I'rauben- 
zuckerlosuiig imd HERBSTschem Meerwasser zu gleichen Tcilen benutzL 
Dieses Gemisch enthalt 10 Gewichtsprozent Traubenzucker und isi zehnmal 
starker als das Gewichtsprozent der obeii beschriebenen Glykogenldsung. 
Troz grosser Konzentration des Traubenzuckers eniwickelt sich der Keim 
bis zum schrumpfenden Pluteus. Beim schwacheren Zuckergehalt der 
Kulturfliissigkeit, welche zwei Gewichtsprozent Traubenzucker enthielt, 
entwickelte sich der Keim zum guten Pluteus mit normalen Armen und 
normalem Skelett. Aus diesem Versuch erkennen wir, dass der Trauben¬ 
zucker keine Exogastrula bildende Wirkung besitzt und dass (li(‘ Sehrumi)- 
fung des Keims auf der Mischung von Traubenzucker und IlKRBSTsebem 
Meerwasser auch beruht. 

3) KCIO,. Nun wurde die Wirkung von KC10:>„ das can Oxydations- 
mittel ist, gepriift. Em Gemisch von 5 Volumteilen einer 6,5 prozentigc^n 
wasserigen KClOfLosung und 95 Teilen HERBSTschen Mecn'wasseis bewirkt 
beim Seeigelkeim Bildung der Exogastrula. Eine schwachere Lcisung isi 
wirkungslos und eine starkere hemmt die Entwicklung. Der Unifang der 
optimalen Wirkung der Losung ist bei KClOn klein. Der durch KCIO-; 
hervorgerufene Exogastrulakeim ist schwachlich, Er bewegt sich schwerfal- 
lig auf dem Boden der Glasschale. Die morphologische Besehaffenheil 
des KClO^-Keims ist der des Lithiumkeims ahnlich. Beiclen fehlt der 
zapfenformige Auswuchs am animalen Pol. Aber es gcEing mir nicht, 
beim KC10;rKeim die verschiedenen Stufen der Vc^getativisierung zu 
beobachten, die beim Lithiumkeim eine typisc^he Erseheinung isL 

VERSUCHSERGEBNIS8E 

In den obigen Versuchen wurde die Wirkung von Auxin, Glykogen 
und KClOa gepriift. Diese drei Substanzen bewirken beim Seeigelkeim 
Bildung der Exogastrula oder der Exoentogastrula. Die Wirkung des 
Auxins ist spezifisch und stark. Der Keim entwickelt sich zum typiseben 
Exogastrula oder Exoentogastrula je nach der Konzentration des Auxins. 
Dieser Keim bewegt sich lebhaft im Vergleich zum Lithiumkeime. Mit 
anderen Worten: die Beweglichkeit der Exogastrula ist beim Auxinkeim 
am wenigsten geschadigt, im Vergleich zum Glykogen-, KClOn- und Lithium- 
kemie. 
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Eine andere Verscliiedenlieit ist, dass beim Auxin- und Glykogenkeim 
deiitlicli em zapfenfdrmiger Auswuchs am animalen Pol gebildet wird, 
Beim Lithmmkeim von Strojigylocentrotus pulcherrimus erscbeint dieser 
Auswuchs niclit. Aber bei Echinus microtuberculatus und Asterias glacialis 
wiirde von Herbst (’92 und ’96) die Bildung dieses x4us\VLichses durch 
Lithiumsalz beobachtet. Daher konnen wir es nicht als wesentliche 
Verschiedenheit der Wirkung des Auxins und des Lithiums ansehen, dass 
beim Lithmmkeim von Strongylocentrotus pulcherrimus dieser Auswuchs 
nicht gebildet wird. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 

Die Wirkung von Auxin, Glykogen, Traubenzucker und KCIO, auf die 
befruchteten Eier von Strongylocentrotus pulcherrimus wurde gepriift. In 
der Auxinlosung entsteht die Exogastrula, In der Glykogenlosung bildet 
sich meist die Exoentogastrula. Exogastrulation wird auch durch Zusatz 
von KCIO,^ in HERBSTschem Meerwasser ei'zielt. Aber der Traubenzucker 
besitzt diese Wirkung nicht. 
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ON THE LOCAL VARIATION IN THE SHELLS OF MERETRIX 
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Up to the present time the problems of the relative growth in living 
organisms have been the subject of investigation by many investigators. 
Huxley has in animals studieid quantitatively the heterogenic growth of 
parts of the body and arrived at important conclusions with regard to 
growth gradients. In his formula, y=bx^\ k expresses a constant differential 
growth ratio or growth-coefficient of the organ to the growth of the body 
considered as a standard. Klein and Scammon (1930) have applied the 
same formula to the growth of the human body, and Green and Fekete 
(1933) to the growth of the mouse. Furthermore, a similar formula has 
been adopted by Hersh (1931) to express the genetic growth of Drosophila; 
and by Anderson (1932, ’33) for the growth of the body, and for the 
rate of regeneration of wounds in the carapace, of Daphnia magna. 

In general, the relation between length (L) and mass (W) can be 
represented by WlV=K, where K denotes a constant. Putter has applied 
this relation to the growth of the plaice, ivide Thompson (1917), Przibram 
(1922), and Janisch (1927)], and Thompson has discussed the growth of 
the plaice in his book with regard to the changes of the constant K. 
Crozier (1914) has observed that the linear relation y = ax-\~b exists in 
the shells of Dosinia discus (Reeve), where x denotes length and y depth, 
width, etc.; and he has proved that {W+D)/L = K, where K denotes a 
constant, W width, D depth, and L length. Such relations as have just 
been mentioned may obviously be generalized in the expression y~bx^ of 
Huxley, if they are slightly amplified. 

Sometime ago Nomura (1926, ’28) studied the local variation in some 
molluscan shells. He applied an empirical formula a=kb^ to his results, 
this formula having the same form as Huxley’s y=bx^' but only with the 
adoption of a different notation. According to him, his k expresses a 
local constant and his x a specific constant. 
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Naturally, the value of the local constant ought to vary with the 

locality. Variation in the local constant ought to represent the cliflerences 
in the environment where the animals live. If this proves to be the easCj 
the problem of what environmental iactors adect the sheibclevelopnumt is 
not only an interesting but also a vital one in the fuld of (H‘X)Iogical in¬ 
vestigation. The study of this problem was therefore^ undertaken at the 
suggestion of Prof, E. NoMURA, and begun on April 1, 1933, Merelrix 
meretrix (L.) being chosen as the material, and the empirical formula 

y = being applied, where a and b denote different kinds of constant, 

and X and y different kinds of variable, each of which represents a series 

of respective measurements taken from the shells. 

Here I wish to express my sincere thanks, to Prof. Ekitako Nomura, 
who kindly suggested to me useful subject, and gav(i me cordial guidance 
during the progress of my investigation, and also to Mr. Shichihfj Nomura, 
who willingly identified the species. For collecting the specimens and for 
having been reported on the conditions of sea-water and sea-bottom, f am 
also much indebted to the gentlemen : Mr. S. Kondo, Mr. R. Sato and 
Mr. Z. Kanzaki of the Fishery Institute, Ehime-Ken; Mr. K. Morioka 
and Mr. D. Okabe of the Fishery Guild, Kamesima, Okayama-Ken; Mr. 
T. SiTANO, the Fishery Guild, Ozi-Mura, Yamaguti-Ken ; Mr. II. SiMURA, 
Mr. M. Kawamura and Mr. Kato of the Fishery Institute, Kumamoto- 
Ken; Mr. G. Kumagai, the Fishery Institute, Buzen-Kai, IIukuoka-Kcn; 
Mr. S. Miyazaki, the Fishery Institute, Ariake-Kai, Ilukuoka-Ken; Mr. 
K. Ishikawa, the Fishery Institute, Hukuoka, Hukuoka-Ken; Mr. M. Ta- 
MURA, the Fishery Institute, Hirosima-Ken , Mr. K. Maepa, IIk^ Fishery 
Institute, Tottori-Ken; Mr. T. Nogutj, and Mr. H. Miyai'IKA of the 
Fishery Institute, Tokusima-Ken; and also to th(‘ FishcTy lnsiiliit(\s of 
the Prefectures: Ehime-Ken ; Kumamoto-Ken ; Hukuoka-Ken; Hirosima- 
Ken; Tottori-Ken; Tokusima-Kcn; Okayama-Kcn ; Yamaguti-K(m; Ilukii- 
sima-Ken; Isikawa-Ken; Miyagi-Ken; and Tiha-Ken; and to lh(^ bdsh- 
Breeding Station, Kawagoe, Miye-Kcn. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

Meretnx meretrix (L.) is a clam widely distributed on the sandy sea-shore 
of Japan. The materials have been collected from fourteen different 
places in Honsyu, Sikoku and Kyusyu, as shown in Fig. 1. 

For preserving the specimens, a 3?^ formalin solution was used. This 
solution was always kept at a specific gravity of 1.024, with the addition 
of a quantity of sodium chloride. 
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Fig. 1 Main islands of Japan, to show the localities wheie the clam¬ 
shells were collected. 

A and F Yatuya-Mati, Tikuzy6-Gun, Hukuoka-Ken. 

B Sdlzyo-Mati, Nii-Gun, Ehime-Ken. 

C Turesima-Mati, Asakuti-Gun, Okayama-Ken. 

D Takamatu-Mati, Kahoku-Gun, Isikawa-Ken 

E Ryokai-Muia, Sanmon-Gun, Hukuoka-Ken. 

G Yatusiio-Mati, Yatusiio-Gun, Kuraamoto-Ken 

H Tokusima, Tokusima-Ken. 

I Ozi-Muia, Toyouia-Gun, Yamaguti-Ken 

J Kawagoe-Mura, Miye-Gun, Miye-Kcn. 

K Kankawa, Tiba, Tiba-Ken. 

L Hattori-Mura, Iwami-Gun, Tottori-Ken 

M Matukawa-Ura, S6md-Gun, Hukusima-Ken. 

N Watanoha-Mati, Ozika-Gun, Miyagi-Ken. 

P Kusatu-Mati, Hirosima, Hirosima-Ken. 

The" linear dimensions, viz, length, depth, and height, and the shell- 
weight, including ligament only, were measured. All the linear measure¬ 
ments have been calculated as far as to two decimal places in cm., and 
the shell-weight to one decimal place in gm. 

The calculations were made by the method of least squares, the results 
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being expressed in the logarithmic formula, log ?/=log a-I-6 log a;. 

In the formula, y=ax\ y is taken as representing the depth, height, 
or weight, while x always represents the length. 



Fig 2 Diagrammatic lepreseniation of Mereitix meretnx, 
to show the points wheie the lineai measurements werc‘ taken 
L length, D depth, H height 

RESULTS 

In each locality, the date of collection, the shortest and grt^atost length 
among the shells obtained, the annual average of the surface temperature 
of sea-water, and the number of specimens are shown together in lablc 1. 


Table 1. 


1 

Place i 

Date of 
collection 

Shortest and 
greatest length 
among the 
shells obtained 
(cm) 

Avoiagc 
surfac e 
temperature 
C’C) 

Number of 
specim(‘ns 

A 

Nov. 19, ’32 

4.51-6.42 

17.4 

38 

B 

Nov. 20, ’.02 

3.10—5.50 

17.7 

101 

C 

Nov 19, ’.‘!2 

2.7G-4.18 

— 

144 

D 

Oct 14, ’;!2 

a 71—5.49 


101 

E 

Oct. 29, ’32 

2.02- 5.00 

17.8 

129 

F 

Nov. 20, ’32 

2.47—5. :J7 

17.4 

114 

G 

Nov. 4, ’32 

a 22—4.00 

18.6 

170 

H 

Dec. 25, ’.32 

2.66—6.08 

17.6 

141 

I 

Jul 11, ’32 

2.36—7.70 

~ 

82 

J 

Sep. 29, ’32 

2.13—5.69 

17.2 

181 

K 

Sep 30, ’32 

1.48—5.95 

16.4 

274 

L 

Oct. .3, ’32 

6.80-7.69 

— 

30 

M 

Sep. 2, ’33 

0.52—3.87 

14.9 

187^ 

N 

Sep. 19, ’33 

1.17-6.16 

14.6 

67 

P , 

Feb. 14, ’33 

2.29—5.16 

18.0 

184 


The notations showing the localities are exactly the same as those in Fig. 1. 
^The shell-weights for calculation were taken from 100 individuals, 1.57-3.87 cm. 
in length. • 
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The results obtained by calculation are shown together in Table 2. 

As shown in Table 2, the value of b is never constant Originally, the 
constant b is the ratio between two constants and represents a condition 
of relative growth between two dimensions, rr and y. Thus if these two 
constants vary with locality and season^\ the value of b should naturally 
be different according to the difference in locality and season (time phase). 
However, in speaking of one species, the mean value of b can be taken 
as a representative or standard value for the species. Therefore, in spite 
of the fact that the value of a, which corresponds directly to the value 
of b, is not to be preferred as the local constant, the value of a,,,, which 
corresponds to the mean value of b, can be recognized as such a constant. 
Thus, the local constants are morphologically comparable figures through 
the whole developmental process, showing the change of the dimension y 
when the length .r is taken as the base. 

Table 2. 


Place 


Depth 

a,,, 

Height 


Weight 

dm 

b 

a 

b 

a 

a>„ 

b 

a 

B 

1.00 

0.494 

0 466 

0.95 

0.887 

0.913 

2.68 

0.188 

0.197 

C 

1.12 

0.4.n 

0.475 

0.98 

0.840 

0.893 

2.50 

0.227 

0.190 

D 

1 02 

0 436 

0 422 

0.85 

0.985 

0.868 

2 76 

0.201 

0 239 

E 

0 99 

0.524 

0.4SS 

0.95 

0 883 

0.90S 

2.73 

0.164 

0.183 

F 

1.00 

0.524 

0.498 

0 92 

0.934 

0.922 

2.59 

0.226 

0.210 

G 

1 09 

0 470 

0.499 

0 91 

0.943 

0.921 

2.55 

0.249 

0.221 

H 

0 98 

0.51G 

0.476 

0.90 

0.969 

0.931 

: 2.66 1 

0.283 

0.251 

I 

0 90 

0.549 

0 491 

0.92 

0.941 

0.928 

2.65 

0.260 

' 0.2*27 

J 

0 99 

0.514 

0.483 i 

0.90 ' 

0.927 ^ 

0.894 

; 2.40 

0.276 

! 0.203 

K 

1.03 

0.45.1 

0.448 

0 92 

0.885 

0.875 

! 2.66 

1 0.167 

0.169 

M ! 

j 

; 1.04 

0.459 

0.459 

0.99 

0.861 

0.891 

2.70 

0.242 

0.254 

N 

1.17 

' 0.356 

1 

0.420 

0 95 

0.841 

0 862 

3.10 

0.134 

0.237 

P 

1 1.08 

I 

1 0.462 

0.483 

0 90 

: 0.932 

1 

0 901 

2.74 

0.174 

0 193 

Mean 

1.04 1 

i 

i 

0,93 

i 


2.65 




The data from the places A and L are omitted because of the small number of 
the individual specimens at those places. 

The value of a corresponds directly to the value of but the value of cor¬ 
responds only to the mean value of b 


^ The details in connection with this point will be discussed in another paper. 
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PROBABLE RELATION BETWEEN LOCAL CONSTANTS AND TEMPERATURE 

It is very nciliiral to consider that the local constants have some' rela¬ 
tion to the environment, because the development ol ih<^ sh(‘ll ought to 
be controlled by the environmental system in which ilu' animal grows. 
Ill such cases, temperature of sea-water, salinity, nutritioip and many other 
physical, chemical, and biological factors may be considered as th(' limiting 
factors of shell growth. These external factors may accel(n*ate or retard 



Fig. 3. Relations between the local constants and the annual average of $urfa<*e 
temperature of sea-water. Plotted from the data given in Tables 1 and 2. 
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the shell growth, and also ma}^ be expected to be in equilibrium with 
the internal factors of the animal. Unfortunatel}^, however, the records 
of many environmental factors which might affect the growth are very 
meagre with the exception of those of average temperature of the surface 
of sea-water. 

A probable relation between the local constants and the temperature 
IS shown in Fig, 3. 

Invariably in the three curves, the maximum local constant is found 
at about i7.6°C., and the value of the local constant tends to decrease 
in accordance with both lowering and raising of the temperature. The 
general shape of the curves is not symmetrical. Some points at both 
low and high temperature do not exactly fit in with the curves. In my 
opinion, these points may have been caused by other effective environ¬ 
mental factors, which cannot yet be identified. 

The local constant represents, of course, the morphological variation: 
strictly speaking, the variation in the weight, height and in the depth, 
when the length is the same. In comparison with the side view^ of the 
clams from different localities, the anterior or posterior contour of the 
shells appears to be different according to the different temperature. In 



N H p 


Fig 4. Diagrammatic side view of the clams from the different localities. 

N from Watanoha-Mati, Miyagi-Ken {14 6*^0), H from Tokusima, Tokusima- 
Ken (17.6°C), P from Kusalu-Mati, Hirosima-Ken (IS.O^C.) 

general, the lower the temperature the more the anterior part of the 
shell projects, the higher the temperature the more the posterior part 
projects, and the nearer the temperature approaches 17.6“C. the more 
rounded the outline of the shell becomes. 

DISCUSSION 

Nomura (1926, ’28) studied the differences in the local constants in 
Littorina sitchana Phil., Sphaerium heterodon PiLS., Limnaea japonica Jay, 
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Vtviparus japonicus var. iivakaivai PiLS., Purpura cluvigera Kuster, and 
Monodonta labio (Linn.). 

Chamberlain (1930) has shown that the rate of growth of the fresh¬ 
water molluscus, Lampsilis anodonioides (Lea), Lampsilis siliquoidea pe- 
pinensis Baker, and Tritogonia vercosa (Rafinesque), varies with locality. 
In these molluscan shells, discrepancy in the local constant may be also 
recognized as due to difference in the rate of growth in different localities. 

In 1926 Nomura observed the influence of coastal waves on the shell- 
shape of Littorina sitchana. The effect of coastal waves on the material 
under discussion can be readily determined. At the locality N which is 
exposed to comparatively high waves, as it faces the outer ocean, the 
thickness of the valve of the clams is larger than that from the lacalities 
facing a calm sea. Moreover, the specimens from the place N are heavier 
than those from other places, but this may be considered to be due not 
only to the effect of coastal waves but also to other factors. 

In sea-water, oxygen-amount, salinity, and temperature are mutually 
closely related. 

Thiel (1926) has observed in the case of Sphaenum corneuni that the 
growth rate of shell depth and height in proportion to length varies with 
the cleanliness and uncleanliness of the water in the locality. He has 
ascertained, experimentally, that this phenomenon is caused by the difference 
in the oxygen-content in the medium. 

Salinity of sea-water has a very remarkable effect on the shell growth, 
as well as in calcareous metabolism. Orton (1925) has studied the shell 
growth of the oyster and concluded that the growth is accelerated in a 
low salinity. 

In general, temperature is known as an effective factor in the velocity 
of growth. Orton (1928) observed that the shell growth of the oyster, 
Ostrea edulis, is most vigorous in spring and autumn, and almost ceases 
in summer and winter, and he states that the temperature during the 
shell-growing period is 50°-59T. This fact may suggest the existence of 
a correlation betw^een temperature and shell growth. Thus the presence 
of different constants found in my present research may possibly be con¬ 
sidered as one proof that the shell-development shows a close correlation 
with temperature. 


SUMMARY 

1) The length, height, depth, and the shell-weight of the clam, Mere- 
trix meretrix (L.), from fourteen different places have been measured. 
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2) In order to determine the local constants, the formula, y=ax^\ 
where x is always the length, y another dimension, and a and b constants, 
is used. The local costant a,„ is calculated out from the formula after 
the determination of the mean value of 6. 

3) At an annual average of surface temperature of sea-water of about 
17.6'’C., the local constant showed the maximum value. The side view 
of the clams grown at this temperature is comparatively roundish. 

4) The lower the temperature the more marked is the anterior pro¬ 
jection, and the higher the temperature the more acute the posterior pro¬ 
jection becomes. 
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TABLES AS THE BASES OF CALCULATION 


Table 3. Locality A: Yatuya-Mati, Hukuoka-Ken. 
Collected on Nov. 20, 1932. 


Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

Length 
in cm. 

' 

! Depth 
in cm 

1 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm 

4.51 

2.33 

3.73 

11.0 

5.62 

2.98 

4.60 

23.5 

4.69 

2.55 

3.71 

11.7 

' 5.65 

2.99 

4.40 

2.3.0 

5.00 

2.70 

4.06 

16.7 

5.70 

2.92 

4.84 

21.8 

5.09 

2.72 

4.12 

15.7 

1 5.72 

3.10 

4.66 

24.6 

5.23 

2.83 

4.27 

19.9 

5.73 

3.04 

4.63 

24.4 

5.26 

2.82 

4.34 

14.6 

' 5.75 

2.95 

4.7,3 

25.3 

5.27 

2.87 

4.25 

20.7 

6.75 

3.01 

4.66 

21.5 

5.29 

2.83 

4.25 

17.6 

S.78 

2.91 

4.61 

19.8 

5.30 1 

1 2.78 

4.15 ; 

17.4 

5.82 

2.99 

4.62 

21.6 

5.33 

1 2.83 ' 

4.31 , 

20.1 

; 6.87 

3.00 

1 4.86 

22 3 

5.36 1 

2.94 1 

4.38 1 

22.2 

, 5.89 

! 3.07 1 

4.77 1 

24;3 

5.48 

' 2.81 i 

4.45 i 

18.0 

j. 6.90 

> 2.96 

1 4.63 

22.9 

5.52 1 

3.00 1 

4.66 I 

22 7 

;i 5.96 

! 3.10 

4.67 

26 .’o 

5.52 ' 

2.95 1 

4.55 

19.‘5 

!. 5.97 

; 3.05 

4.72 

25.7 

5.55 1 

2.88 i 

4.40 ‘ 

20.3 

i-' 5.97 

3.06 

4.64 

24.5 

5.56 ! 

2.92 1 

4.49 1 

20.5 

i 6.02 

' 3.06 

4.80 

24.6 

5.57 

2.83 1 

4.46 

21.9 

! 6.02 

3.12 

4.79 

25.1 

5.59 1 

2.89 i 

4.40 : 

19.3 

, 6.10 ! 

3.22 

4.95 

28.2 

5.60 1 

2.83 I 

I 

4.52 1 

20.7 

. 6.42 

3.17 

5.20 

26.7 
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Table 4. Localitj* B ; Saizyo-Mati, Ehime-Ken. 
Collected on Nov. 20, 1932. 


Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

Length ‘ 

in cm. i 

1 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm 

3.10 

1.49 

2.15 

3.9 

4.15 

1.92 

3.42 

8.8 

3.16 

1.51 

2.66 

3.8 

4.15 , 

2.25 

3.46 

S.7 

3.32 

1.62 

2.84 

5.1 ; 

4.17 

2^04 

3.47 

8.8 

3.40 

1.65 

2.81 

4.0 

4.17 

2.06 

3.44 

7.8 

3.41 

1.73 

2.88 

5.8 

4.17 

2.03 

3.47 

9.8 

3.61 

1.76 

3 04 

6.1 [ 

4.20 

2.17 

3 38 

8 3 

3.64 

1.80 

3.08 

5.0 1 

4.21 

2.12 

3.53 

10.2 

3.65 

1.79 

3.03 

6.1 1 

4.21 

2 OS 

3.44 

9.0 

3.65 

1.85 

3.19 

6.3 

4.25 

2.06 

3.57 

9.4 

3.68 

1.90 

S 22 

6.7 

4.25 

2.12 

3.61 

11.0 

3.68 

1.76 

s]07 

5.7 

4.25 

2.13 

3.57 

10.4 

3.71 

1.87 

3.06 

7.2 

4 27 

2 27 

3.53 

10.5 

3.75 

1.87 

3.19 

6.5 

4 31 

2.03 

3.69 

9.9 

3.76 

1.92 

3.21 

7 1 

4.31 

2.09 

3.39 

8.0 

3.78 

1.85 

3.18 

6.8 

4.31 

2.31 

3.63 

13.4 

3.79 

1.94 

3.10 

6.6 

4.31 

2.12 

3.38 

8.0 

3.80 

1.90 

3.15 

7.1 

4.32 

2.08 

3.61 

9.8 

3.81 

1.80 

3.21 

7.0 

4.33 

2.17 

4.03 

9.5 

3.82 

1.97 

3.15 

6.8 

4.38 

2 13 

3.48 

10.4 

3.85 

1.80 

3.24 

7.7 

4.39 

2.27 

3.54 

10.1 

3.86 

1.88 

3.19 

6.1 1 

4 40 

r.24 

3.69 

9.0 

3.87 

1.90 

3.18 

6.2 

4.41 

2. IS 

3.67 

12.7 

3.88 

1.84 

3,14 

7.4 

4.60 

2.16 

3.72 

9 6 

3.88 

1.91 

3.25 

6 8 

4.50 

2.24 

3.68 

12.0 

3.90 

1.89 

3.27 i 

6.4 

4.52 . 

2H0 

^ 3.71 

10.1 

3.91 i 

1.90 

3.25 

8.2 

4.54 

2.23 

' 3.71 

11,2 

3.93 

1.99 

3 20 ' 

7 5 ' 

4.54 

2.24 

, 3.80 

1 9.8 

3.93 i 

1.97 

3.22 , 

7.5 1 

4.55 

2.09 

i 3.65 

I 10.7 

3.94 1 

1.89 

3.13 ' 

6 6 ! 

4.58 

2.37 

j 3.72 

' 10.9 

3.95 

1.86 

3.39 

i 7.4 ; 

, 4.68 

2,35 

* 3.80 

12.1 

3.95 

1.91 

3.26 

' 7.7 ' 

4.65 

2.37 

I 3.77 

^ 12.1 

3.96 

1 1.94 

3.20 

■ 6.6 j 

4.68 

2.32 

, 3.86 

1 12.1 

3.96 

1 1.84 

3.23 

; 7.8 i 

4.78 

2.41 

1 3.88 

11.5 

3.97 

; 1.93 

3.34 

6.5 1 

4.80 

2.47 

3.96 

! 13.1 

3.98 

1.93 1 

3.38 

i 7.8 ; 

4.80 

2.23 

1 3,86 

11.7 

4.03 

! 1.91 

3.33 

1 8.7 

' 4.83 

2.44 

' 4.03 

' 13.7 

4.03 

1.98 

3.29 

i 7.2 ! 

: 4.90 

2.40 

' 3.90 

I 11.9 

4.04 

3.03 

3.37 

i 8.4 , 

4.90 

2.30 

' 3.94 

1 12.3 

4.04 

2.05 

3.37 

1 7.3 i 

4.90 

2.43 

: 4.02 

16.0 

4.05 

2.04 

3.34 

' 7.1 1 

' 4.91 

2.60 

1 4.17 

14 6 

4.05 

3.05 

3.37 

’ 7.8 ' 

4.91 

2.49 

3.99 

12.8 

4.05 

1.95 

3.24 

7.2 1,' 4.92 

2.50 

I 4.33 

11.7 

4.06 

3.08 

o oo 

8.2 

4.97 

2.41 

1 4.03 

14.3 

4.08 

1 2.03 

3.29 

7.8 

4.98 

2.55 

4.03 

; 33.3 

4.09 

1 3.05 

3.38 

8.9 

5.07 

2.47 

' 4.23 

1 15.8 

4.11 

' 3.03 

[ 3.38 

8.5 

5.10 

2.38 

1 4.05 

i 12.9 

4.12 

3.10 

3.33 

8.0 

5.13 

2.40 

4.14 

1 12.3 

4.13 

2.06 

3.52 

9.7 

5.17 

2.44 

4.11 

14.2 

4.15 

2.15 

1 3.57 

8.5 

5.30 

2.67 

4.24 

20.3 

4.15 

3.04 

! 3.43 

8.2 

5.50 

2.60 

4.43 

! 17.6 

4.15 

2.06 

3.39 

8.9 

1 
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Table 5. Locality C : Turesima-Mati, Okayama-Keii. 
Collected on Nov. 19, 1932. 


Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm 

Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm 

Fleight 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm. 

2.76 

1.37 

2.21 

2.8 

3.24 

1.60 

2.72 

4.5 

3.80 

1.31 

2.29 

2.8 

3.24 

1 62 

2.56 

4.1 

3.81 

1.36 

2.37 

3.3 

3.25 

1 56 

2.60 

4.1 

2.81 

1.36 

2.33 

2.8 

3.25 

1.63 

2.70 

4.2 

2.85 

1.46 

3.36 

3.5 

3.25 

1.62 

2.70 

4.7 

2.87 

1.43 

2.35 

3.3 

3. 28 

1.67 

2.66 

4.5 

3.89 

1.35 

2.36 

3.2 

3.29 

1.70 

2.68 

4.3 

3.89 

1.44 

2.52 

3.0 

3.30 

1.68 

2.68 

4.2 

2.91 

1.47 

2 41 

3.7 

3.30 

1.66 

2.67 

4.1 

3.93 

1.45 

2.42 

3.3 1 

3.30 

1.65 

2.70 

4.3 

3.93 

1.37 

2.34 

3.1 ! 

3.30 

1.60 

2 .73 

4.1 

2.92 

1.41 

3 39 

3.4 

3.32 

1.62 

2.81 

4.8 

2.92 

1.41 

2.40 

3.0 

3.32 

1.72 

2.72 

5.7 

2.95 

1.36 

2.42 

3.3 

3.34 

1.69 

2.70 

4 3 

2.97 

1.49 

2.43 

3.6 

3.34 

1.70 

2.71 

4.7 

2.99 

1.40 

2 42 

3.5 

3.34 

1.59 

2.69 

4.2 

.3.00 

1,49 

2.40 

3.5 

3.34 

1.69 

2.74 

4.6 

3 00 

1.49 

2.50 

3.6 

3.35 

1.69 

2.79 

4.8 

3.01 

1.43 

2.43 

3.3 

3.36 

1.62 

2.72 

4.5 

3.01 

1.44 

2.40 

3.6 

3.37 

1.76 

2.84 

5.5 

3.01 

1.44 

2 44 

3.6 

3.38 

1.58 

2.78 

4.7 

3.02 

1.50 

2.50 

3.3 

3.38 

1 71 

2.82 

5.4 

3 02 

1.45 

2.48 

3.7 

3.38 

1.71 

2.72 

4.9 

3.03 

1.66 

2.53 

3.9 

3.40 

1.73 

2.74 

4.6 

3.04 

1.53 

2.55 

4.0 

3.40 

1.72 

2.78 

4.7 

3.05 

1.45 

2.52 

3.5 

3.41 

1.74 

2.77 

5.4 

3.05 

1.53 

1 2.47 

3.6 

3.42 

! ].71 

2.85 

i 4.9 

3.06 

1.52 

! 2.68 

3.8 

3.42 1 

1.70 

2.87 

5.0 

3.07 

1.51 

I 2.49 i 

4.0 

3.43 

1.74 

2.85 

4.8 

3.07 

1.50 

2.56 i 

3.6 

3.44 i 

1.79 

2.75 

4.6 

3.07 

1.52 

2.61 

3.7 1 

3.45 i 

1.74 i 

2.91 

6.0 

3.08 

1.63 

2.47 

3.9 

3.46 

1.78 

2.81 

4.6 

3.08 

1.53 

2.52 

3.7 

3.46 

1.75 

2.91 

5.2 

3.10 

1.56 

2.60 

4.3 

1 3.47 

1.69 

2.83 

4.4 

3.10 

1.57 

2.68 

4.0 

3.48 

1.69 

2.85 

4.8 

3.10 

1.68 

2.60 

4.3 

3.48 

1.81 

2.92 

6.5 

3.11 

1.46 

2.59 

: 3.6 

3.48 

1 74 

2.77 

5.2 

3.11 

1.53 

1 2.55 

3.8 

3.49 

1.70 

2.89 

5.8 

3.12 

1.58 

’ 2.60 

1 4.1 

3.50 

1.70 

2 85 

5.3 

3.13 

1.49 

j 2.54 

1 3.6 

3.60 

1.69 

2.75 

4.9 

3.14 

1 1.57 

1 2.62 

i 4.2 

3.51 

1.72 

2.97 

5.1 

3.15 

1.54 

1 2.57 

1 4.0 

3.51 

1.72 

2 86 

5.8 

3.15 

‘ 1.48 

1 2.54 

1 3 7 

3.51 

' 1.75 

2.98 

5.7 

3.17 

1 1.59 

1 2.63 

3.9 

3.52 

1.84 

2 87 

5.8 

3.17 

i 1.53 

2.58 

4.0 

3.53 

1.76 

2.91 

6.3 

3.18 

1 1.60 

2.59 

4.0 1 

3.63 

1 84 

2 90 

6.3 

3.19 

: 1.62 

1 2.63 

4.4 

3.53 

1.68 

2.80 

5.2 

3.19 

1.55 

2.57 

4.0 1 

3.55 

1.75 

2.89 

5.6 

3.19 

1.72 

2.64 

4.9 1 

1 3.55 

1.70 

2.91 

5.0 

3.20 

1.52 

2.65 

4.1 i 

3.66 

1.86 

2.95 

5.8 

3.20 

1.59 

2.62 

4.1 

i 3.58 

1.69 

2.86 

6.4 

3.20 

1.62 

2.60 

4.0 

' 3.58 

1.80 

2.88 

6.2 

3.22 

1.75 

2.63 

4 4 

3.61 

1.84 

2.97 

6.4 

3.22 

1.66 

2.67 

5.2 

3.63 

1.86 

3.02 

5.5 

3.23 

1.61 

2.61 

4.1 

3.63 

1.89 

3.05 

5.5 
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64 

1.78 

3 06 

5.9 

3.83 

1 90 

3.11 1 

7 2 

3 66 

1.90 

3.02 

5.8 ■ 

3.84 

2.11 

3.15 

7 4 

3.68 

1.87 

2 99 

6 6 , 

3.84 

1.91 

3.16 

6 4 

3.68 

1 81 

3.00 

5.9 

3.85 

2.03 

3.20 

7 5 

3 69 

1.88 

2.96 

5.5 1 

3.86 

1.96 

3.30 

7.0 

3.71 

1.85 

3.04 

6.4 

3.87 

1.90 

3.10 : 

6.2 

3.71 

1.92 

3.OS 

6.1 1 

3.89 

1.94 

3.18 

7.0 

3.72 

1.88 

3.06 

5.6 , 

3.90 

1.98 

3.31 , 

7.9 

3.73 

1.84 

3 08 

6.0 1 

3.91 

1 91 

3.19 

7.5 

3 73 i 

1 78 

3.02 

5.6 

3.92 

1 2.03 

3.23 i 

6 9 

3 74 

1.95 1 

3 03 

6.3 , 

3.93 

! 2.03 

1 3.20 

6.7 

3.77 

2.06 

3.18 

1 5.9 

3.95 

; 2.05 

: 3.23 

6 4 

3.78 

1 96 

3.06 


3.97 

1 1.99 

1 3.22 

7.1 

3 79 

1.96 

3.11 

1 6.1 , 

i 3.98 

2 03 

3.23 

8 0 

3.80 

, 1 84 

3.10 

1 6.1 ' 

1 4.01 

1 98 

i '>-10 i 

6.0 

3.81 

' 1.81 

2.97 

! 5.8 ' 

1 4.13 

2.14 

1 3.37 i 

7.1 

3 81 

1 84 

3.14 

1 5.0 

1 

' 4.18 

1 

2 17 

3.39 

i 1 

7.9 


Table 6. Locality D : Takamatu-Mati, Isikawa-Ken. 
Collected on Oct. 14, 1932. 


Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 1 
in gm ; 

Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm 

Height , 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

3.71 

1 65 

3.03 

7.6 : 

4.79 

2.18 i 

3.71 

14.4 

4.05 

1.86 

3 25 

9.8 ' 

4.79 

2.15 ! 

3.63 

15.2 

4.30 

1.96 

3.44 

11.1 ; 

4.79 

2.29 

3-70 

15.7 

4 35 

1.9-5 

3.41 

11.S 

4.81 

2.08 

3.72 

15.1 

4.35 

1.99 

3..36 

11.0 , 

4 81 

2.28 

8 83 

16.6 

4.41 

2 11 

3.61 

13.7 

4 85 

2.29 

3.76 

16.8 

4.43 

1 97 

3.43 

12 0 

4.85 

2.17 

3.81 

15.3 

4-47 

1.96 

3 45 

11 8 

4 85 

2.34 

3 77 

17.4 

4.49 

1.94 

3.45 

12.4 

4 85 

2.16 

3.76 

15 6 

4.51 

2.04 

3.65 

12 7 

4.85 

2.15 

3.82 

15.8 

4 51 

2.08 

3.56 

13,5 

4.S7 

2.11 

3.62 

14.3 

4 52 

1.98 

3.44 

11.6 

4 88 

2.32 

3.77 

16.6 

4.52 

2.00 

3.48 

12.0 

4.88 

2.27 

3.93 

18.2 

4.52 

2.03 

3.53 

12.7 

4 90 

2.14 

3.83 

15.7 

4.53 

2.00 

3.53 

13.4 

4.90 

2.27 

3.72 

16.1 

4 54 

2.01 

3.62 

13.2 

4.90 

2.32 

3,86 

18.1 

4.59 

I 2.00 

O tfO 

Oo 

13.0 

, 4.92 

2^33 

1 3.84 ' 

18.3 

4.60 

i 2.01 

3.62 

13.5 

1 4.94 

2.20 

> 3 91 : 

15.6 

4.60 

1 1.93 

3.54 

12.7 

i 4.95 

2.20 

' 3.80 ’ 

16 7 

4.61 

1 1.90 

3.60 

1 12.1 

1 4.96 

1 2.30 

3.85 

16.7 

4.61 

: 2.05 

3.62 

1 13.5 

1 4.97 

! 2.21 

' 3.86 1 

17.3 

4.62 

2.08 

3.63 

, 13.2 

, 4.97 

1 2.29 

, 3.80 

16.6 

4 64 

2 03 

3.66 

13.2 

' 4.98 

1 2.19 

; 3.88 

1 15.4 

4.65 

2.17 

3.75 

15.2 

' 4.98 

2.20 

1 3.78 

! 16.1 

4.65 

; 2.06 

3.68 

1 13.9 , 

; 4.99 

2.20 

' 3.88 

! 16.5 

4.66 

2 01 

3.60 

12.9 

' 4.99 

' 2.20 

3.73 

' 16.2 

4.69 

1 2.04 

*> (T 

o . i o 

1 14.3 * 

; 5.00 

2.21 

3.95 i 

18.0 

4.71 

; 2.12 

3.62 

1 14.0 1 

ii 5.00 

2.31 

3.91 1 

18.6 

4.71 

; 2.08 

i 3.72 

! 14.3 i 

1 5.01 

; 2.29 1 

3.86 i 

17.0 

4.72 

2.18 

3.67 

1 15.1 

‘i 5.01 

1 2.27 

j 3.90 1 

16.7 

4.73 

2.08 

3.70 

' 14.4 

1 5.01 

. 2.24 : 

; 3.89 ! 

16.9 

4.73 

' 2.10 

3.62 

' 14.3 

6 01 

i 2.26 i 

1 3.94 

18.4 

4.76 

; 2.16 

3.78 

i 15.3 

: 5.02 

2.26 ‘ 

3.97 1 

19.0 

4.77 

2.31 

3.86 

' 16.2 

' 5.02 

1 2.16 

3.90 ! 

17.1 

4 78 

i 2.12 

3.67 

1 14.6 

ll 5.02 

1 2.32 , 

3.92 1 

17.0 
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.3.02 

2 38 

3.94 

17.8 

5.17 

3.50 

4.07 

21 1 

5.03 

2.25 

3 SO 

15.5 

5.18 

2.41 

4.14 

21.1 

5,03 

2.28 

4.06 

17.7 

5.21 

2.26 

3.90 

18.2 

5 06 

2.13 

3.81 

16.0 

5.22 

2.45 

3.94 

19.4 

5.06 

2.21 

3 89 

17.0 

5.25 

2.30 

4.01 

19.2 

5.os 

2..16 

3 94 

18.2 

5.26 

2.30 

3.93 

17.9 

5.09 

2.42 

3.92 

18.7 

5. no 

2.39 

3.95 

18,9 

5.09 

2.24 

3.92 

17.9 

5.31 

2.40 

4.16 

20.8 

5.10 

2.25 

3 86 

18.2 

5.33 

2.46 

4.08 

20.2 

5.10 

2.29 i 

4.00 

17.2 

! 5.33 

2.29 

4.00 

18.(5 

5.10 

2.29 ! 

3.96 

18.0 

5.34 

2.40 

4.09 

21.3 

5 11 

2.SO : 

3. S3 

17.1 

5.39 

2.40 

4.05 

19.5 

5.12 

^ . <L>0 

4.01 

18.5 

5.41 

2.56 

4,26 

23.0 

5.12 

2 33 

3.91 

18.3 

5.43 

2.41 

4.11 

20.5 

5.13 

r.si 

3.99 

18.7 

5.45 

2.41 

4.19 

21.4 

5.15 

2.38 

4 05 

18.9 

i 5.48 

2.35 

4.16 

20.8 

5.16 

2.30 

4.13 

20.0 

5.49 

2.35 

4.08 

21 3 


Table 7. Locality E : Ryokai-Mura, Hukuoka-Ken 
Collected on Oct. 29, 1932. 


Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm. 

' Height 
in cm 

1 Weight 
in gm 

2.02 

0.99 

1.70 

1.2 

3.23 

1.61 

. 2.70 

3.7 

3.39 

1.66 

. 2.90 

1 4.2 

3.40 

1.85 

! 2.84 

, 6.7 

3.48 

1.73 

I 2.84 

; 4.3 

3.53 

1.79 

2.98 

4.1 

3.53 

1.84 

2.93 

1 6.1 

3.55 , 

1.89 ' 

2.95 

! 5.4 

3.61 

1.83 

3.02 

1 5.7 

3.62 

1 93 

2.97 

1 5.6 

3.62 

1.90 

3.00 

; 5.5 

3.63 

1.89 

2.90 

i 4,8 

3.64 

1.85 

2.88 

i 4.9 

3.66 

1.94 

3.01 

6.0 

3.67 

1,95 

3.01 

' 5.3 

3.72 

1.97 

3.12 

i 5.7 

3.72 

1,96 

3.C?6 

; 6.1 

3.72 

2.04 

! 3.05 

5.7 

3.73 

1.86 

i 3.12 

1 5.2 

3.74 

1.89 

! 3.10 

: 5.8 

3.74 

2.04 

! 3.13 

i 7.3 

3.76 

1.98 

3 ‘‘^1 

5.7 

3.76 

2 07 

i 3.*06 

6.3 

3.77 

1.98 

i 3.19 

; 6.3 

3.77 

1 98 

! 3.10 

1 5.9 

3.78 

1.89 

3.15 

I 5.7 

3.78 

1 93 , 

3.15 1 

' 6.6 

3.80 

2.09 ^ 

3.08 : 

6.6 

3 80 

1.95 

3.09 

6.9 

3.80 

2.01 

3.21 1 

6.5 

3 81 

2.02 

3.20 

7.7 

*3.81 

2.05 ‘ 

3.23 

6.9 

3.82 1 

1 93 

3.14 

6.2 

3.82 1 

1.97 . 

3.26 

6.6 

3.83 1 

1.96 

3.12 

5,6 


Length 

Depth 

' Height ; 

Weight 

in cm 

in cm. 

in cm 

in gm. 

3.84 

1.90 

3.21 

6 9 

3,84 

2.00 

3.17 

6.1 

3.85 

1.97 

; 3.12 

0.5 

3.86 

1.98 

3 17 : 

6.0 

3.88 ; 

1.98 

3.23 

7.1 

3.88 

2.01 

3.18 

5.9 

3.89 

2.09 

3.17 

6.2 

3.90 

2.12 

3.27 

8.2 

3.90 

2 ! 08 

3.21 

7.2 

3.90 

2.10 

3.22 

7 .;> 

3.90 , 

1.97 

3.24 

6. S 

3.92 

2.01 

3.19 

7.0 

3.92 

2.02 

3.14 

6.5 

3.93 

1.99 

3.20 

6.7 

3.93 

2.15 

3.28 ' 

7.7 

3 94 

1.9(*> 

3.25 

6.6 

3.95 

2.00 

^ 3.13 ' 

6.4 

3.98 

2.10 

3.13 

CkO 

3.98 

2.03 

3.29 

7.0 

3.99 

2.00 

3.35 

7.9 

4.00 

1.89 

3.26 

5.7 

4 01 

1.99 

3 23 

6.0 

4.01 

2.11 

3 iso 

8.3 

4.01 

2.01 

3.25 

8.0 

4.02 

2.11 

3.43 

8.1 

4.02 

2.10 

3.33 1 

7.5 

4.03 

2.06 

3.25 

6.9 

4.04 

2.08 

3.37 

7.0 

4.04 

2.05 

3.3>5 

7.1 

4,05 

2.13 

3.37 

7.7 

4.05 

2.07 

3.35 

8.1 

4.05 

2.21 

3.35 

7.4 

4.07 

2.14 

3.43 

8.0 

4.07 

2.10 

3.34 

7.1 

4.09 

2.17 i 

3.42 

7.7 
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4.09 

2 12 

3.37 , 

6.<S 

4.37 ' 

2 20 

3.73 

9.9 

4.09 

2 ! 10 , 

3.27 ' 

7.1 

4.37 , 

2.14 

3.62 

8.7 

4.10 

2 28 1 

3.38 ; 

8.9 

4.38 ! 

2 27 

3.56 

9 6 

4.11 

2.19 

3.52 

8.7 

4.39 ' 

2*17 

3.48 

7.8 

4 11 

2.12 

3.43 ! 

8.6 

4.40 

2.32 

3.59 

9.0 

4.12 

2 03 

3.39 ! 

6.6 

4 41 

2 25 

3.65 

9 9 

4.14 

2.20 

3.47 ! 

9.1 

4.41 

2 25 

3.58 

8.5 

4.14 

2.19 

3.45 1 

8.7 

4.42 

2 37 

.3.50 

10.4 

4.14 

2.29 

3.43 : 

7.9 

4.43 

2.27 

3 72 

9.9 

4.14 

2.07 

3.43 

7.0 

4.46 

0 00 

3.65 

S.O 

4.16 

2.18 

3.38 . 

7.9 

4.47 

2.38 

3.71 

10.3 

4.16 

2.16 

3.32 ; 

S.O 

4.47 

2]20 

.1.58 

9.S 

4.18 

2.17 

3.53 : 

8.6 

4.48 

2.,31 

3.70 

10.1 

4.19 

2.21 

3.45 : 

8.2 

, 4.49 

2 23 

3.64 

8 8 

4.19 

2.13 

3.53 1 

9 0 

; 4.49 

2.30 

3 62 

9 0 

4 19 

! 2 25 

3 39 1 

8.9 

' 4.50 

2 ^5 

3.68 

9.7 

4 20 

! 2.13 

3,39 

7 7 

4 52 

2 39 

3.69 

10.4 

4.20 

2.05 

3.49 ; 

S.S 

' 4.52 

1 2 ‘‘’3 

3.7 3 

10 0 

4 21 

1 2 20 

3.36 ; 

7.9 

; 4.53 

, 2!29 

3.58 

9 4 

4.23 

i 2 20 

‘ 3.44 1 

8.0 

4.53 

1 2.29 

3 74 

10 8 

4 24 

; 2.26 

3 60 i 

8.8 

1.64 

2.40 

.> 67 

11.1 

4 25 

: 2.23 

1 3.61 : 

9 8 

4 65 

2.49 

3.78 

11.0 

4.27 

1 2.21 

i 3.57 ' 

8.6 

4 65 

, 2.46 

3.80 

12 3 

4.28 

; 2.30 

I 3.50 ; 

9.9 

4 67 

' 2.42 

3 81 

9 7 

4 32 

2.22 

3.54 i 

7.8 

4.79 

1 2*41 

3 85 

13 1 

4 32 

' 2*.12 

3.54 : 

8.8 

4.84 

2.45 

: 3.99 

12.9 

4.33 

2.11 

3.57 : 

8.8 

' 4.87 

2 50 

3.99 

11.2 

4.34 

' 2.09 

' 3.62 1 

8.4 

' 4.92 

' 2.40 

' 4 02 

12 2 

4.34 

i 2.27 

1 3 63 I 

10.1 

5,00 

, 2.56 

4.05 

, ii!s 

4 36 

! 2 18 

. 3.56 

8,6 


1 





Table 8 . 

Locality F : Yatuya-Mati 
Collected on Nov. 19, 1 

i, Hukuoka-Ken. 
932. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length > 

Depth Height 

Weight 

in cm 

in cm 

in cm. 

in gm 

in cm 

m cm. in cm. 

in gm. 

2.47 

1.25 

2.11 

o o 

3.15 

1.62 2.67 

4.2 

2.63 

1 30 

2 27 

^6 

3.15 

1.72 2.70 

4.7 

2.63 

1.42 

2]30 

3.1 

' 3 20 

1.66 2.72 

5 2 

2.74 

1.45 

2.34 

3.2 

3.21 

1.67 2.75 

4.3 

2.77 

1.37 

2.31 

2.8 

3.21 ^ 

1.55 2.71 

3.8 

2.77 

1.49 

2.42 

3.3 

3 21 ; 

1,77 2 70 

4,8 

2. SO 

1 46 

2 *.39 

2.9 

3 22 ' 

1.71 2.72 

4.8 

2.89 

1.55 

2.54 

3.7 

3:S ; 

1.62 2.76 

4.9 

2.90 

1.52 

2.45 

3.2 

3.24 

1.89 2 84 

i 5.8 

2 92 

1.58 

2.51 

4.0 

3.20 ; 

1.64 2,75 

4.6 

2 92 

1.59 

2.52 

4.1 

3.30 ' 

1.62 2.71 

1 4.2 

2.93 

1.62 

2.50 

4.1 

3.30 

1.79 2.83 

^ 5.9 

3.02 

1.56 

2.54 

3.9 

3.32 

1.79 ! 2.88 

1 5.7 

3 03 

1.52 

2.51 

3.9 

, 3.33 ; 

1.68 1 2.81 

5.3 

3.03 

1.58 

2.59 

3.5 

' 3.34 

1.72 ' 2,83 

' 4.9 

3.03 

1.65 

2.56 

4.2 

3.35 1 

1.70 2.89 

! 6.6 

3.07 

i 53 

2.69 

4.1 

3.35 ! 

1.85 i 2.80 

6.2 

3.08 

1.51 

2.65 

3.1 

3.37 

1.70 , 2.78 

4.8 

3.08 

1.58 

2.61 

4.0 

3.37 1 

^ 1.85 j 2.88 

6.5 

3.10 

1.59 

2.63 

4.1 

3.40 i 

I 1.76 1 2.93 

; 5.2 

3.11 

1.64 

2.76 

4.8 

3.40 

1 1.80 ' 2.89 

5.7 

3 14 

1.57 

2.63 

3.4 

3.41 

1.7X 1 2.90 

5.6 
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3A4 

1.80 , 

3 95 

4.9 

: 3.92 

2.00 

3.30 

8.8 

3.43 

1.88 1 

2.96 

6.2 

3.92 

2 12 

3 29 

7.8 

3.46 

1.90 1 

3.00 

6.9 

3.93 

2^02 

3.30 

9.5 

3.47 

].84 : 

2.92 ‘ 

6 1 

3.93 

2 10 

3.27 

8.7 

3 63 

1 93 ! 

3.05 

5.0 

3.95 

2.07 

3 30 

S 3 

3.55 

1.96 , 

3.03 , 

6 7 

3 95 

2 10 

*> 0‘> 

8.2 

3.56 

1.80 1 

2.91 

5.1 

4.02 

2.07 

3 40 

8 2 

3.58 

1.94 

3.00 ! 

6.2 

4.03 

2.14 

3.43 

8.3 

3.59 

1 SO ’ 

2.98 1 

5.7 

4.04 

2 16 

3 41 

10 8 

3 60 

1 95 

3.06 ' 

7.2 

4.06 

2.18 

3.42 

10.2 

3.63 

1 81 

3.04 

6.7 

4 07 

2 19 

3.44 

8 3 

3.63 

1.88 1 

3.02 

6.0 

4.07 

2.32 

3.43 

9.5 

3.64 

1 93 i 

3.01 

6.2 

4.10 

2.24 

3 47 

10.4 

3 65 

1.90 ; 

3.02 1 

6.6 

4.14 

2.16 

3.35 

7 2 

3 65 

3.08 ; 

3.05 , 

6.8 

4.14 

2.25 

3.57 

9.6 

3.68 

1.87 - 

2.99 

5.6 

4.15 

2 20 

3 45 

8.0 

3.68 

1.^0 1 

3.03 

5.6 

4.16 

2 06 

3.45 

8.5 

3.68 

1.94 

3.07 ' 

5.8 

4.16 

2.17 

3.47 

9.5 

3.70 

3.03 

3.11 

6.2 , 

, 4.19 < 

2.11 

3.52 

9 7 

3.70 

1 94 ; 

3.03 

7 1 

4.19 i 

2.23 i 

3 48 

9.2 

3 71 

2.05 

3.16 

6.8 

4 20 

2 10 ’ 

3 44 

9.3 

3.73 

1.85 

3.16 

5.6 ' 

1 4 33 

2.21 

3.06 

9 2 

3.73 

3 00 

3.18 

7.6 ' 

. 4 25 

2.14 

3 60 

10.3 

3.76 

1.99 

3.22 

7.9 

4.31 

o ot 

3.61 

9.4 

3 77 

3.00 

3*12 , 

5.3 

4 34 

2 22 

3 65 

9.2 

3 79 

1.98 

3 17 

7.7 

4.36 

2.20 

3.41 

7.7 

3 83 

3.00 

3 20 

8.4 

4 40 

2 34 

3.68 

10.2 

3.83 

1.97 

3.21 

7.9 

4AS 

2.32 

! 3 68 

11.5 

8 83 

3.13 

3.20 ' 

7 9 

4.55 

1 2 31 

3 75 

10 8 

3 86 

3.05 

3.30 , 

7.5 

4.56 

2.34 

3.75 

' 10.3 

3 88 

3.01 

3.22 

7.0 

. 4.70 

i 2.46 

' 3.83 

1 12.7 

3.90 

3.09 

3.26 

9.0 . 

4 70 

2.59 

i 3.91 

' 12 0 

3.91 

1.97 

3.29 

6.6 

5.05 

: 2.66 

I 4.06 

15.7 

3.91 

3.06 i 

3.28 

8.2 , 

5.10 

i 2.72 

i 4.06 

13 4 

3.93 

1.97 ; 

3.30 ; 

7.3 

5 37 

, 2.60 

i 4.38 

18.9 


Table 9. Locality G : Yatusiro-Mati, Kumamoto-Ken. 
Collected on Nov. 4, 1932. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

De[)th 

Hcighl 

Weight 

in cm. 

in cm 

in cm 

m gm. 

in cm 

1 m cm. 

in cm 

in gm 

2.03 

1.00 

’ 1.80 

1.4 

2.73 

1..37 

2..‘!0 

3.1 

2.38 

1.19 

2.02 

2.1 

2 74 

' 1.40 

2 36 

3 4 

2.44 

1.23 

2.06 

2.3 

2.75 

1.42 

2.41 

3. 1 

2.51 

1.19 

2.16 

2 4 ' 

2.76 

1.3S 

2 33 

3.0 

2.52 , 

1.29 

2.15 

2.5 

2 77 

' 1.41 

2.39 

3.4 

2 53 

1 22 

2.13 

2.3 

2.80 

1.41 

2.39 

3.4 

2.56 

1.28 

2.14 

2.6 ' 

2.81 

, 1.41 1 

2.39 

3.4 

2.58 

1.32 

2.20 ' 

2.7 ' 

2.83 

! 1.49 1 

2.41 

3.9 

2.62 

1.43 

2.33 , 

3.5 

2.83 

‘ 1 53 ! 

2.44 

3.8 

2.63 

1.37 

2.30 

3 0 ' 

2.85 

1 1.48 ‘ 

2.51 

3.8 

2 64 

1.42 

2.32 , 

3.0 

2.86 

1 1.46 : 

2 43 

3.9 

2.66 

1.33 

2.24 ' 

2.9 

2 88 

1 1.48 ‘ 

2.46 

3.7 

2.66 

1 37 

2]30 

3.0 

2.89 

1.52 

2.51 

4.0 

2.69 , 

141 ; 

2.34 

3.0 

2.90 

. 1.49 

2.47 i 

3.3 

2.70 

1.40 ; 

2.31 

3.4 

2.90 

' 1.55 ! 

2 48 

3.6 

2.70 

1.41 . 

2.35 

3.6 

2.90 

1 1.59 

2.51 ; 

4.1 

2.70 

1 41 1 

2.38 

3.4 

2.91 

’ 1 49 

2.48 

3.8 
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Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm- 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm 

Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm 

2.92 

1.51 

2.48 

3.S 

3.40 

1.72 

2.92 

6.1 

2.93 

1.54 

2 53 

4.7 

3.40 

1.79 

2.85 

6.1 

2 93 

1.63 

2.58 

4.2 

3.42 

1 SO 

2.91 

5 5 

2 94 

1.45 

2.54 

4.0 

3.44 

1.80 

2.97 

5.7 

2.94 

1.53 j 

2.56 

3.9 

3.44 

1 90 

2.97 

6.3 

2.95 

1.51 I 

2 50 

3.6 

3.45 

1 78 

3.04 

7.7 

2 97 

1.54 

2 53 

4.1 

3.45 

1 79 

2.98 

5 9 

2.98 

1.53 

2.37 

3.3 

3.45 

1.81 

2.88 

4.9 

2 98 

1.55 

2.51 

4.4 

3.46 

1.89 

2.90 

5.3 

3.00 

1.48 

2.55 

4.3 

3 46 

1.97 

2.98 

7,2 

3.00 

1.56 

2 58 

4.1 

3.47 

1 84 

2.86 

5.5 

3.00 

1.59 

2.50 

4.0 

3.48 

1.83 

2.91 

5.6 

3.01 

1.57 

2.68 

4.8 

3.48 

1 SI 

2.87 

5.2 

3.02 

1.52 

2.62 

4.1 

: 3.49 

1.83 

3.01 

5.6 

3 04 

1.61 

2.62 

4.6 

3.50 

1 84 

3.01 

7.0 

3.05 

1.55 

2.58 

4.6 

3.50 

1.85 

2 99 

6.1 

3.08 

1.65 

2 69 

5 2 

3.51 

1 82 

2.96 

6.5 

3.09 

1.5S 

2.66 

4.2 

1 3.52 

1.85 

2.95 

5.8 

3 09 

1.64 

2.61 

4 9 

i 3.52 

2 00 

3.05 

6 S 

3.10 

1.54 

2 60 

3.6 

' 3.53 

1.85 

2.98 

6.9 

3.10 

1 55 

2.73 

4.7 

3.53 

1.87 

2.97 

6 2 

3.10 

1.65 

2.67 

5.0 

3.53 

1 90 

2.96 

5.8 

3.10 

1.66 

2.70 

4 8 

1 3.54 

1.86 

2 96 

5.8 

3.11 

1.63 

2.62 

4.0 

3 54 

1.85 

2.96 

5.7 

3.11 

1.67 

2 71 

4.8 

3 54 

1 92 

2.97 

5.8 

3.12 

1.63 

2.61 

4.7 

3.55 

1 82 

3.00 

6 6 

3.13 

1.74 

2.78 

5.0 

' 3.55 

1.88 

3.00 

6 3 

3.14 

1.60 

2.55 

4 3 

3.67 

1.85 

2.95 

5.4 

3.15 

1.59 

2 71 

4.7 

■ 3.58 

1 89 

2.96 

5.0 

3.15 

1.64 

2 66 

4 5 

' 3.60 

1 S3 

3.00 

6 9 

3.16 

1.60 

2 66 

1 4.6 

; 3.60 

1.83 

3.06 

6.7 

3.18 

1.66 

2 72 

j 4.3 

. 3.60 

1.89 

2.98 

6 8 

3.19 

1.62 

: 2.74 

4.9 

1 3.60 

1.90 

3.06 

6.9 

3.19 

1,62 

! 2.78 

1 4.7 

1 3.60 

1.93 

2.91 

6.6 

3.20 

1 68 

! 2.74 

1 4.8 

3.61 

1.81 

2.92 

5.7 

3.21 

1 66 

; 2.79 

' 5.6 

3.61 

1 1 92 

3.05 

1 7.4 

3 22 

1 66 

i 2.67 

1 4 5 

3.61 

! 1 95 

3.05 

7 3 

3 24 

1 71 

! 2.83 

5.9 

3 62 

1 1.76 

3.02 

7.0 

3.24 

1.84 

i 2.73 

6 0 

! 3 62 

i l.SS 

3.07 

7.1 

3 25 

1.66 

i 2 69 

4.0 

1 3.63 

1.86 

2.97 

6.0 

3.25 

1.73 

1 2.75 

5.3 

, 3 63 

1.90 

3,02 

6.9 

3.25 

! 1.74 

2 63 

4.2 

1 3.63 

1 91 

2.99 

7 5 

3.27 

1 1.66 

1 2.82 

4.6 

, 3.63 

1 1 95 

3.00 

6.4 

3.29 

; 1 74 

1 2,80 

5.0 

3.64 

1.94 

3.11 

7.5 

3 29 

! 1.75 

1 2.76 

5.2 

1 3.66 

1 94 

3.06 

6.1 

3.29 

i 1.76 

i 2.76 

5.0 

3.67 

2 CO 

3.05 

6.0 

3.29 

' 1 85 

2.81 

5.7 

! 3.68 

1.83 

3.07 

6 3 

3.30 

1 1.66 

2.80 

4.3 

i 3.70 

1.87 

3.15 

8.0 

3.30 

1 1.74 

2 82 

5.0 

, 3.70 

1 88 

3.03 

5.9 

3 32 

1 1 65 

2.80 

5.4 

' 3.71 

2.04 

3.04 

7.4 

3.33 

' 1 81 

2.85 

5.5 

- 3.72 

! 1.92 

3.07 

7.6 

3.34 

1.71 

1 2.83 

5.7 

1 3.72 

1.99 

3.17 

6.9 

3.35 

: 1.78 

1 2.86 

4.4 

3-72 

2.05 

3.16 

8.5 

3.35 

1 1.79 

2.84 

4.8 

3.73 

1.97 

3.22 

7.9 

3.36 

1.73 

2.90 

5.4 

1 3.74 

1.90 

3.05 

6.7 

3.36 

1.78 

2.82 

4.9 

' 3.76 

1.92 

3.10 

6.4 

3.37 

1.79 

2.81 

5 6 

3.76 

1.96 

3.12 

7.0 

3.39 

1.72 

2.86 

5.1 

1 3.77 

2.03 

3.26 

8.3 

3.39 

1.85 

2.91 

6.1 

: 3.77 

1.97 

3.10 

6.9 
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3.7S 

1.97 

3 22 ' 

8 2 

3.88 

2.20 

3.16 1 

8.2 

3 78 

1.98 

3 21 

7 0 

' 3 90 

2.04 

3.36 1 

8.6 

3.78 

2.07 

3.11 ' 

8.1 

. 3.95 

1.94 

3 25 

7.6 

3.80 

2.01 

3.12 , 

7,8 

' 3.95 

2.09 

3.24 1 

8.2 

3.83 

2.00 

3.15 , 

G.6 

3.90 

2.10 

3.25 { 

8.6 

3. S3 

2.03 , 

3.33 

7.1 

3.90 , 

2.11 1 

.3..33 ! 

9.8 

3.S3 ‘ 

2.OS , 

3.20 

8.8 

3.90 1 

2.13 1 

3.20 j 

7.7 

3.83 

2 09 

3.15 

() 9 

' 4 00 1 

2.05 1 

3.30 1 

6 8 

3.S5 1 

2.15 1 

3.25 

8.4 , 

4 00 1 

2.17 

3..36 

9.1 


Table 10. Locality H : Tokusima, Tokusima-Keii. 
Collected on Dec. 25, 1932. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm- 

in cm 

in cm 

in gm 

in cm 

in cm. 

in cm 

in gm. 

2 66 

1.37 

2 38 

3.6 

3.56 

1.75 

3 01 

7.0 

2.71 

1.33 

2.35 

3.1 

3.57 

1.83 

2.96 

8.2 

2.79 

1 49 

2.40 

3.9 

3 57 

1.92 

3.06 

7.3 

2 93 

1.38 

2.48 

4.3 

.L58 

1 81 

3.06 

7.6 

2.99 

1 51 

2.59 

4.5 

3.59 

' 1.89 

2.99 

7.3 

3 01 

1.48 

2.62 

5.1 

3.60 

, 1.81 

3.07 

8.6 

3.02 

1.51 

2 58 

L2 

3.62 

i 1 81 

3.12 

8.6 

3.05 

1.53 

2.62 

5.5 

3 63 

i 1,81 

3.15 

8.5 

3 06 

1.58 

2 59 

4.4 

3.63 

! 1.85 

2.99 

7.2 

3.07 

1.54 

2.52 

4.3 

3.65 

; 1.86 

3.05 

9.1 

3.11 

1.52 

2.70 

5.3 

3.66 

' 1.82 

3.12 

7.9 

3.13 

1.55 

2.73 

5.5 

3.66 

1.86 

3.16 

8.0 

3.14 

1.61 

2.75 

6.1 

3.67 

! 1.90 

3.21 

8.6 

3.16 

1.63 

2.73 

5 8 

3.69 

1.82 

3.16 

7.8 

3.22 

1.70 

2.87 

6 3 

3.70 

1.80 

3.15 

8.6 

3123 

1.62 

2.80 , 

4.9 

3.71 

1 1.88 

3.22 

9.3 

3.23 

1.56 

2.73 

5.3 

3.72 

, 1.95 

3.22 

10.4 

3.23 

1.71 

2.78 

6.0 

3.73 

1.86 

3.21 

6.7 

3.24 

1.64 

2 80 ! 

5.7 

3.74 

1.95 

3.24 

8.4 

3.25 

1.60 

2.81 

5.9 

3.75 

1.84 

3.24 

8 5 

3.25 

1.68 

2.82 

6.3 

3.78 

1 94 

3.24 , 

9.9 

3.26 

3 .58 

2.79 

6.1 

3.82 

1.90 

3,25 

8.5 

3.26 

1 62 

2.85 

6. 1 

3,82 

1.93 

3.28 

9.9 

3.27 

1.63 

2.73 

5.6 

3.83 

1.90 

3.30 

7.9 

3.29 

1.66 

2.78 

6.0 

o oo 
«>. o, > 

' 1.93 

3.26 , 

8.4 

3.38 

1.66 

' 2.77 

4.8 

3.85 

1.81 

' 3 28 

8.1 

3.38 

1 67 

2.92 

6 0 

, 3.85 

2.00 

3.32 

9.2 

3.41 

’ 1.84 

' 3.00 

7.8 

3.86 

2.10 : 

3.3’() 

9.8 

3.42 

1.65 

2.89 

5.5 

3 87 

1 1 88 

3.22 

7.9 

3.42 

1.67 

2.81 

5 6 

3.87 

1 1.99 

3.*31 

9.9 

3.42 

1.75 

2.89 

6.3 

3.87 

! 1.95 

3.29 : 

10.4 

3.45 

1.72 

' 2.92 

5.9 

3.87 

! 1.96 

3.29 j 

8.1 

3.46 

' 1.<82 

3]06 

8»3 

3.88 

! 1.96 

3.33 ! 

10.1 

3.50 

1.70 

3 00 

6.3 

3.88 

, 1.98 

3 ;J0 , 

9.4 

3.50 

1.70 

3.00 

6.5 

3.88 

2.00 ' 

3.34 

9.4 

3.50 

1.74 

3.05 

6.4 

. 3.89 

i 2.00 

3 20 1 

8.7 

3.51 ’ 

1.71 ' 

3.06 

7.9 

3.90 

1.97 

3.29 

8.8 

3.51 

1.85 

3.03 

7.2 

3 90 

1.94 

3.39 , 

10.3 

3.52 

1.70 ; 

2 99 

5.7 

3.90 

2.00 ! 

3.35 ' 

8.2 

3.53 

1.75 • 

3.05 

6.9 

3.90 

2.00 , 

3.27 1 

9.6 

3.54 ‘ 

1.80 

3.00 

8.5 

3.91 

2.00 i 

3.40 i 

9.0 

3.54 i 

1.80 ; 

3.06 

7.8 

3 92 ! 

1.90 , 

3.39 i 

11.2 

3.65 ‘ 

1.60 ! 

1 

2.95 

7.2 'j 

3.93 

1 95 ! 

3.30 j 

8.0 
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. ys 

1.98 

3,31 

9.3 

4.21 

2.10 

3.43 

11.6 

:L94 

2.00 

3.37 

8.0 

4 24 

2.19 

3.58 

10.5 

r>.96 

1.95 

3.33 

9.0 

4.27 

2.06 

3.48 

10.6 


2.01 

3.40 

8.0 

4.27 

2.14 

3.50 

10.3 

J.96 

2.02 

3.35 

9.2 

4.27 

2.19 

3.62 

11.5 

.L97 

2.02 

3.34 

10.6 

4.28 

2.09 

3.62 

12.7 

:L9S 

2.00 

3.37 

10.3 

4.28 

2 23 

3.57 

9.8 

;1.99 

3.93 

3,36 

10.4 

4.30 

2 ! 13 

3.55 

11.4 

3.99 

2 01 

3.45 

10.3 

4.31 

2.20 

3.55 

12 1 

4 00 

2.05 

3.31 

11.5 

4.33 

2 11 

3.59 

11.2 

4 00 

1.96 

3.29 

9.0 

4.34 

2.01 

3.52 

9.0 

4 OO 

2.00 

3.46 

10.3 

4.36 

2.11 

3.57 

12 6 

4.03 

2.07 

3.40 

8.6 

4.38 

2.27 

3.70 

13 2 

4.04 

1.99 

3.34 

10.2 

4.41 

2.29 

3.86 

13 9 

4.05 

2.02 i 

3.23 

8.1 

4 42 

2.20 

3.65 

11.7 

4.08 

2.05 ' 

3.50 

13.0 

4.46 

2 23 

3.84 

14.5 

4.08 

2.09 ' 

3.44 

12.9 

4.46 

2 29 

3.73 

11.5 

4.08 : 

2.09 : 

3.43 

10.9 

4.52 

2 09 

3.59 

13.6 

4.09 

2.07 ' 

3.50 

10.6 

4 52 : 

2.20 

3.82 

12 9 

4.10 

2.03 1 

3.51 ' 

10.1 

4.53 

2 25 

! 3.75 

12.7 

4.12 

2.04 

3.48 

10.5 

4.62 

1 2.31 

; 3.67 

13.5 

4 13 

2.05 i 

3.42 

11.6 

4.64 

i 2.20 

: 3.83 

, 14.1 

4.14 

2.15 ; 

3 51 

10.4 

4.65 

2 39 

3.86 

15.1 

4.10 

2.10 1 

3.50 

11.8 

4.71 

, 2.27 

! 3.94 

15.3 

4.17 . 

2.OS j 

3.54 

12.7 

4.86 

2.43 

1 3.93 

' 14 3 

4.19 

2.23 1 

3.56 

13.2 

5.00 

2*48 

; 4.11 

17 9 

4.20 

2.02 1 

3.53 

11 6 

5.08 

2.61 

' 4.15 

20 7 

4.20 

2.08 : 

3.51 

10.3 






Table 11. Locality I: Ozi-Mura, Yamaguti-Ken. 
Collected on July 11, 1932. 


Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

Length 
in era. 

Depth 
m cm 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm. 

2.36 

1.20 

2.05 

2.1 

3.27 

1.72 

3.79 

5 4 

2 50 

1.35 

2.21 

2.6 

3.27 

1.75 

2.78 

5.3 

2.50 

1.39 

2.19 

2.9 

3.31 

1.71 

2.84 

5.0 

3.71 

1.38 

2.38 

3.3 

3.33 

1.65 

2.86 

5.8 

3.71 

1.47 

2.35 

3.4 

3.36 

1.83 

2.89 

6.2 

2.77 

1.44 

2.36 

3.4 

3.40 

1.79 

2.90 

0.0 

2.80 

1.41 

2.44 

3.6 

3.45 

1.86 

2.93 

6.3 

2.91 

1.63 

2.51 

4.4 

3.46 

1.71 

2.92 

O.D 

2.94 

1.60 

2.52 

3.5 

3.47 

1.82 

3.99 

6.6 

2.95 

1.55 

2,56 

4.5 

3.48 

1.78 

2.89 

6.4 

3.00 ‘ 

1.50 

2.55 

4.0 

3.48 

! 1.81 

3.01 

5.1 

3.00 : 

1.5S 

2.63 1 

4.7 

3,49 

1.78 

2.98 

6.5 

3.00 

1.54 

2.63 1 

4.3 , 

3.52 

1.82 

1 3.04 

6 8 

3.02 

1.59 i 

2.60 

; 4,1 

3.52 

1.92 

1 3.08 

7.6 

3.04 ^ 

1.64 1 

2.70 

5.0 i 

3.53 

1.79 

3.12 

6.7 

3.07 : 

1.68 j 

2.67 1 

6.1 i 

3.58 

1.96 

3.11 

7.5 

3.09 i 

1.61 1 

1 2.65 

i 4.5 ' 

3.61 

1 1.91 

i 2.95 

: 6.7 

3.09 

1.62 1 

I 2.66 

; 4.6 

3.85 

1.96 

1 3.21 

, 6,8 

3.10 i 

1.65 

I 2.75 

4.9 

3.94 

2.11 

3.32 

' 9 7 

3.16 

1.70 

i 2.69 

i 5.4 ' 

4.08 

2,12 

3.36 

: 9.0 

3.17 

1.66 

1 2.69 1 

5.1 1 

4.16 

2.’l8 

3.48 

9.9 

3.19 

1.78 

2.8Q i 

I 6.2 '1 

4.37 

2.10 1 

3.57 

8.8 

3.20 

1.61 

i 2.73 ! 

i 5.4 i 

4,42 ; 

2.30 

1 3.72 

11.5 

3.25 

1.85 

1 2.79 j 

■ 6.0 :: 

4.43 1 

2.34 1 

3.68 

10.5 
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4.52 

2.24 

( 3.87 

■ 12.0 

4.93 

2.56 

4.16 

15.0 

4.57 

! 2.25 

j 3.83 

I 11.7 

5.06 

2.67 

4.20 

15.5 

4.60 

1 2 27 

1 3.64 

1 10.2 

5.15 

2.51 

1.19 

15.3 

4.64 

2 43 

I 3.92 ; 

13.1 

5.20 

2.73 

4 53 

18.9 

4 68 

2.46 

j 3.82 1 

14.0 I 

5.37 

2.85 

4.54 

20 4 

4.70 j 

2.36 

3 79 1 

12.3 

1, 5 44 

2 76 

4.40 

19.2 

4.71 

2 49 

3.90 

13.4 ! 

; 5 81 

2.91 

4 74 

22.^/ 

4.73 ! 

3 47 

3.97 

13.3 : 

, 5.90 

2.93 

4 79 

26.9 

4.74 1 

2.55 ■ 

3.85 i 

14,1 ! 

5 93 

3 0() 

4 87 

24.4 

4 79 1 

2.47 i 

3 91 1 

13.7 i 

6.00 

3.21 

4.89 ' 

28.5 

4 80 : 

2.25 1 

3.88 , 

12.4 ! 

6 26 

3.12 

5.14 

25.4 

4.81 

2 44 1 

3.92 i 

12.1 : 

, 6 43 

3.37 

5.29 

30.9 

4 85 , 

2.48 j 

4.01 1 

14 2 

' 6.45 

3.38 

5.27 

36.5 

4 87 : 

2 41 1 

3.98 1 

13.5 

6 51 

3.37 

6 12 

31.8 

4.87 1 

2.47 


12.8 

1 6,65 

3 42 

5.46 

37.8 

4 92 

2.50 ! 

3.98 1 

14.5 

■ 7.70 

4.13 

6.27 

62.1 

4.92 ' 

2.49 

3.78 ! 

13.1 

1 7.73 

3.92 

6.32 

48.5 


Table 12. Locality J : Kawagoe-Mura, Miye-Ken. 
Collected on Sept 29, 1932. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

In cm. 

, in cm 

in cm. 

in gm 


in cm 

in cm 

in cm 

j in gm. 

O -1 O 

-J . 

1.04 

ISl 

1,6 


2.82 

1.49 

2.34 

! 3 3 

2 22 

1.08 

1.86 

1.9 

' 

2.87 

1 45 

2..‘J4 

1 3,7 

2.33 

1.17 

1.91 

1.9 


2.89 

1.43 

2.39 

3.5 

3 37 

1.21 

1.98 

o o 


2.91 

1.43 

2.10 

1 2 9 

2.38 

1.15 

2.00 

2.2 


2.96 

1.61 

2.37 

3.3 

2.40 

! 1.25 

2.00 

2.2 


2.97 

1 56 

2.40 

3.6 

2.42 

1 1.21 

2 01 

2.3 


2.98 

1 44 

2.43 

3.4 

2.43 

1.20 

1 99 

o o 


3.01 

1.46 

2.44 

3.6 

2.45 

1.23 

2 16 

2 7 


3.01 

1.49 

2.42 

3.5 

2.45 

1.24 

2.10 

2.4 


;i.o,3 

1 60 

2.65 

4.2 

2.47 

1.20 

2 10 

2.7 


3.05 

1.54 

2 60 

4.3 

2.47 

1.22 

2.04 

2 2 


3.09 

1.52 

2.55 

4.6 

2.48 

1.23 

2.07 

2.5 


3.10 

1.60 

2.55 

4.3 

2 48 

1,25 

2.05 

2.7 


3.11 

1.56 

2.,59 

4.0 

2.50 

1.25 

2.08 

2.6 


3.11 

1.61 

2.5J 

4.3 

2.53 

1.31 

2.19 

2.9 

1 

3.12 

1 54 

2.53 

4.J 

2.56 

‘ 1.31 

; 2.21 

2 9 


3.13 

j 1.49 

2 53 

1 3.7 

2.58 

: 1.31 

2.10 

2.7 

j 

3.15 

' 1.56 

1 2,60 

: 4.4 

2.61 

1.31 

> 2.20 

2.8 ; 

I'l 

3. 16 

i 1.62 

I 2,61 

j 4 3 

2.63 

, 1.32 

2.19 

2.9 

[I 

3 17 , 

1.61 

I 2.56 

4.1 

2.65 

1,37 

2.27 

SA 


3 17 ‘ 

1 1.70 

1 2.59 

4.7 

2 65 

1.29 

2!20 

3.0 


3.18 

1.62 

- 2.62 

4.1 

2 66 

1.28 

2.21 

2.3 


3.21 

1 m ^ 

1 2.57 

4.4 

2 67 

1.34 

2.23 

2!6 

, 

3.23 

1 1.56 

2.62 

1 4,8 

2.71 

1.32 

2 30 

3.1 

|i 

3.23 

1.66 

2.60 

1 4.3 

2 71 

1.34 

2.27 

! 3.0 ' 


3.24 

1 1 58 

2.73 

4.7 

2 75 

1.47 

3.32 

3.3 


3.24 

1.59 

2.58 

1 4.2 

2.76 

1.36 

2.29 

3.0 I 


3.24 ' 

: 1.61 

2 63 i 

4.8 

2.76 

1.46 

■ 2.31 

3 4 : 


3.29 j 

1 67 

2,63 

4 8 

2 77 

, 1 40 

3.28 ; 

3.4 * 


3.30 1 

1.61 1 

' 2.71 ! 

4,3 

2!78 

1 36 

‘ 2.33 ' 

3.3 1 


3.30 

1.59 

2.66 1 

! 5.3 

2.80 

1 39 

2.28 

2.9 1 


3.30 1 

1.71 1 

2.71 

4.9 

2.80 

1.41 

2.33 

2 2 1 

1 

3.30 

1.71 

2.76 

4.4 

2.81 

1.44 

2.21 1 

2.4 j 


3.31 1 

1.69 j 

2.76 

5.1 

2.82 

1 1.41 j 

2,32 1 

2.9 


3.32 

1.60 

! 2.60 

4.4 








LOCAL VARIATION OF MERETRIX MERETRIX 




Length 
in cm 

Depth 
m cm 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm. 

Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm 

3.33 

1.72 

2.77 

4.8 

3.81 1 

1.94 i 

3.11 1 

6.2 

3 .14 

1.76 

2.70 

5 0 

3.81 1 

1.94 

3 09 1 

6.8 

3.35 

1.63 

2.68 

4.4 

3 82 1 

1.90 

3.02 

7 2 

3.35 

1.70 

2.71 

4.1 

*> Q*> I 

o.C)t> j 

1.93 

3.00 

6.3 

3.3S 

1 67 

2.72 

4.6 

3.83 1 

1.79 

3.05 

6.4 

3.38 

1.71 

2.80 

5 5 

3 83 

2.03 

3.18 

7.9 

3.40 

1 73 

2.76 

5.1 

3.84 1 

1.88 ^ 

3.10 ' 

6 5 

3.40 

1 .75 

2.84 

5.5 

3.84 i 

1.90 , 

3.10 

6 4 

;!.4i 

1.67 

2.75 

4.7 

3.86 ’ 

1.91 

o -JO 
tJ • xm 

6.9 

3.43 

1.75 

2.77 

4 8 ' 

3 86 > 

1.90 . 

.3.08 

6.4 

3 42 

1.76 

2.76 

5To 

3.87 

1 95 

3.00 , 

6.0 

3 46 

1.78 

2.88 

5.2 

3.87 

1.99 

3 10 , 

7 5 

.3.47 

1.76 

2.78 

4.7 

3.88 

1.94 

3.05 1 

6 9 

3.48 

1.73 

2.85 

5.6 

3.88 

1.93 

3.10 ' 

7.2 

3.48 

1.76 

2.86 

5 2 

3.90 

1.93 

3.13 

6.9 

3.48 

1.79 

2.86 

5.3 !l 3 92 

1.97 

3 15 

8.0 

3.49 

1.70 

2.80 

4.5 

3 94 

1.96 

3 09 

7 0 

3.49 

1 85 

2.81 

5 4 

3.94 

1.93 

3.14 ; 

6.7 

3.60 

1.82 

2.79 

6.1 

3.95 

2.01 

3.17 

7.4 

3.51 

1 71 

2.89 

5.4 

3.98 

1.99 

3.20 

7.1 

3 52 

1.8± 

2.84 

5 1 

3.99 

2.00 

3.08 

6.4 

3.52 

1.82 

2.84 

5 2 

3 99 

2.06 

3.18 

7.0 

3.53 

1.83 

2.85 

5 3 

, 4 01 

2.02 

3.19 

7.7 

3 54 

1.71 

2.84 

5.3 

1 4.C6 

2.10 

3 27 

7.4 

3.65 

1.77 

2.90 

6.3 

' 4.09 

2.13 

3 19 

8.3 

3.56 

1.87 

2.85 

5.9 

4 11 

2 01 

3 27 

6.5 

3.57 

1.74 

2 83 

5 7 

, 4.11 

2.08 

3 28 

8.4 

3.57 

1 1.78 

' 2.86 

6.1 

4 12 

2.02 ' 

3.15 

7.0 

3.57 

' 1.80 

' 2 87 

5 4 

4 16 

2.06 . 

3.30 

8 1 

3.58 

1 1.85 

i 2.90 

5.5 

' 4.19 

2.14 

3.48 

9.9 

3.58 

! 1.78 

2 90 

5.8 

i 4.19 

o 27 

3 45 

9.1 

3.59 

: 1.71 

‘ 2.87 

5.5 

; 4.38 

2*. 20 

3.53 

9 8 

3.59 

1.75 

2.88 

5 2 

: 4.39 

2.19 

3.53 

8.8 

3.60 

i 1.85 

! 2.99 

575 

: 4 49 

1 2.19 

3.62 

9 8 

3.60 

1.76 

2 91 

5.2 

4 50 

! 2.25 

3.47 1 

9 9 

3.61 

1 1.81 

; 2.90 

5.2 

' 4.63 

1 2.28 

3.59 

10.2 

3.61 

' 1.83 

' 2.85 

6.3 

' 4 59 

1 2.27 

3.60 i 

10.1 

3.62 

i 1.85 

2.93 

6.0 

4.59 

' 2*41 

3.66 

11 2 

3.65 

1 1.76 

2.93 

j 6.1 

' 4.68 

i 2.36 

1 3.70 

11.5 

3.66 

1 1.81 

3.01 

5.5 

: 4.70 

' 2.44 

3 70 

11.2 

3.67 

! 1.85 

‘ 2.97 

! 5.9 

' 4.73 

1 2.31 

I 3.71 

10.8 

3.67 

1 1 87 

2.98 

6.1 

: 4 76 

2.45 

; 3.78 

12.0 

3.69 

1.80 

^ 3.06 

1 6 3 

1 4 85 

2.45 

, 3.84 

13 8 

3.70 

1 1.94 

' 2.94 

' 5.9 

I 4.89 

' 2.36 

3.90 ‘ 

11.4 

3.70 

! 1.82 

2.98 

! 6.0 

; 4.89 

j 2.45 

3.85 

11.6 

3.71 

! 1.83 

2.92 

1 5.7 

1 4.90 

1 2.41 

1 3.85 

12.8 

3.71 

' 1.91 

3!bl 

6.7 

i 4 96 

1 2.37 

! 3.95 

12 2 

3.71 

' 1.87 

2.96 

6 2 

i 5.01 

! 2.49 

' 3.90 ; 

14*1 

»>. / r.> 

! 1.79 

: 2.95 

I 6.0 

5,13 

3.59 

: 4 01 1 

13.2 

3.75 

' 1.85 

, 2.94 

1 5.6 

, 5.17 

3.60 

4.07 ; 

16.2 

3.76 

1.84 

3.03 

1 5.7 

' 5,23 

: 2 54 

; 4.06 ! 

13.9 

3.77 

! 1.96 

: 3.04 

1 6.5 

1 o .37 

1 2.68 

1 4.10 ' 

17.0 

3.78 

1.94 

’ 3.07 

! 6.1 

1 5.64 

2.79 

i 4.36 

18.7 

3.79 

. 1.89 

; 2.99 

1 6.1 

5.57 

2.76 

i 4.31 ' 

19 6 

3.80 

1 1.86 

1 2.94 

6.2 

5.59 

1 2.83 

j 4.30 

19.9 

3.81 

i 1.81 

1 3.07 

1 5.9 


i 

1 1 
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Table 13. Locality K: Kankawa, Tiba-Ken. 
Collected on Sept. 30, 1932. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight I 

Ltmgth 

Depth 

1 f eight 

Weight 

in cm 

in 

cm 

in cm 

m gm ; 

in cm 

in <'m 

m <‘m 

in gm. 

1.4S 

0. 

70 

1.22 

0 5 

2.52 

1.22 

2.09 

2.0 

1.60 

0. 

72 

1.34 

0.6 1 

2.52 

1.21 

2.07 

2.0 

1.78 

0 

SO 

1.50 

0.8 1 

2.53 

1.16 

2.09 

2.1 

1.S2 

0 

83 

1.53 

0.8 1 

2 51 

1.18 

2.11 

2.0 

1.S8 

0. 

86 

1.52 

0.9 

2 5i 

1.20 

2.12 

O (.) 

1 93 

0. 

87 

1.63 

1.0 

2.55 

1.11 


2.0 

l.fl6 

0. 

91 

1.67 

1.1 

2.55 

1.19 

2.05 

2.0 

2 00 

0. 

94 

1.67 

1.1 1 

2.56 

1.17 

3.17 

2 1 

2 15 

1. 

00 

1 82 

1 3 1 

2.57 

1.22 

2.08 

2.1 

2 10 

1. 

00 

1.79 

1.4 

2 57 

1.13 

2 09 

2.1 

2 19 

0. 

95 

1.78 

1 2 ! 

2.58 

1 0‘> 

i » ^ 

2.14 

2.2 

2.20 

0. 

96 

1.79 

1 2 , 

2.58 

1.27 

2.U 

2.3 

2.20 

1. 

01 

1.83 

1.3 1 

2,60 

1.17 

2.14 

2.0 

2.20 

1 

01 

1.85 

1 3 i 

2.62 

1.25 

2.13 

1.9 

2.21 

1 

06 

1.88 

1.4 1 

2.63 

1.21 

2.14 

*> *> 

2.21 

1 

05 

1.87 

1.6 1 

2.64 

1.20 

2.12 

2.0 

2.24 

1. 

05 

1.79 

1.3 1 

2.64 

1.23 

2.11 

2 2 

2. ‘■’^5 

1. 

01 

1.81 

1.4 i 

2 (57 

1.24 

2.15 

2 0 

2.25 

1. 

06 

1.91 

1 0 1 

2 O.S 

1.23 

2.17 

2.4 

2.26 

1 

07 

2.00 

1.6 1 

2.68 

1.20 

2.20 

2.0 

2.26 

1. 

03 

1.5)7 

1.5 1 

2 68 

1.23 

2.11 

2.0 

2.28 

1 

02 

1.93 

1.2 ! 

2.70 

1.24 

o oo 

2.0 

2 29 

1. 

05 

1.5)3 

1 4 1 

2.70 

1.23 

2 14 

2.2 

2.29 

1. 

OS 

1.85 

1.6 

2.76 

1.35 

3.22 

2.() 

2 30 

1. 

07 

1.91 

1.5 1 

2.74 

1 37 

o oo 

Jj • .4JO 

2.8 

2.32 

1. 

02 

1.93 

1.6 i 

2.76 

1.33 

2.20 

2.6 

2.34 

1 

10 

1 1.96 

1.7 1 

1 2.76 

1.29 

2.30 

2.6 

2.31 

1. 

13 

! 1.96 

1.8 : 

2.78 

1.21 

o oi 

Jj. 

2.3 

2.35 

; 1 

09 

1 1.95 

1.7 ! 

2.79 

1.30 

2. 5 

2.9 

2.35 

! !■ 

,07 

. 1.93 

1.5 

2.80 

1,27 1 

o oi- 

^ . MtJ 

2.5 

2.35 

, 1. 

.09 

1 1.96 

1.5 ’ 

2.81 

1.29 

2.25 

2.5 

2.36 

1 1. 

.10 

1 1.93 

1.7 1 

2.81 

1,33 

1 2.26 

; 2.6 

2.36 

, 1, 

.14 

1 2.04 

1 9 ' 

1 2.84 

1.30 

1 2 31 

2.7 

2.36 

! 1, 

.10 

' 1.97 

1 1.5 ! 

1 2.85 

1.27 

2.29 

2.7 

2 36 

: 1 

.14 

’ 1.95 

1.5 

j 2.85 

1.35 

2.11 

.3.2 

2.38 

; 1 

.14 

1 1.91 

1.6 ' 

2.88 

1.32 

2.30 

2.8 

2.39 

! 1, 

.12 

t 2.00 

1 1.6 1 

i 2.89 

1.33 

2.31 

2.9 

2.40 

i ^ 

.10 

1 1.95 

1.9 ' 

i 2.90 

1.37 

2.37 

3.0 

2.41 

1, 

.14 

* 1.99 

1.9 : 

1 2.91 

1,42 

2 42 

3.2 

2.41 

i 1 

.07 

1 1 93 

1 1.6 

1 2.92 

1.38 

2.36 

2.8 

2.43 

: 1 

.13 

i 1.97 

' 1.7 ' 

i 2.96 

1.37 

2. 14 

3.1 

2.45 

' 1 

.12 

1 2.01 

1.9 1 

' 2.96 

1.38 

2 3^5 

3,4 

2.46 

i 1 

.18 

' 2.03 

1.8 1 

' 2.97 

1.42 

2.38 

2.8 

2.47 

1 1 

.12 

: 2.03 ' 

1.7 ! 

1 3.00 

1.33 

2.25 

2.5 

2.48 

i 1 

.12 

i 1.96 

1.7 1 

3.00 

1.45 

2.45 

3.6 

2.49 

1 

.20 

* 2.04 

1.9 ; 

3.00 

1.38 

2.40 

2.7 

2.49 

! 1 

.14 

1 1.99 

1.8 ; 

3.01 

1.44 

2.49 1 

3.4 

2.50 

1 

.13 

! 2.03 

1 7 

3.03 

1.39 

2.45 

3.2 

2 50 

' 1 

.15 

i 2.10 

1.9 1 

3.04 

1.40 

2.45 

3.4 

2.51 

1 1 

.15 

; 2.10 

1.9 1 

3.04 

1.41 

2.46 I 

3.4 

2.51 

1 

.21 

2.06 

2.0 i 

j 3.05 

1.36 

2.48 

3.0 

2.51 


.20 

2.01 

1.9 ; 

1 3.05 

1.46 

2.44 

3.0 

2.51 


.25 

2.07 

2.1 

tl 3.06 

1.46 

2.53 

3.2 

2.51 

J 1. 

.21 

1 2.11 

2 1 

; 3.07 

1.54 

2.58 

3.7 

2.52 

! 

.13 

1 2.10 

1 

1 8 

11 3.09 

1.43 

2.59 

3.4 
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Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 

in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm 

3.10 

1.14 

2 52 

3.3 

3.46 

1.57 

2.67 

4.3 

5.11 

1.47 

2.46 

3.6 

3.46 

1 57 

2 79 

4.4 

3.13 

1.50 

2.50 

3.2 

1 3.47 

1.69 

2.82 

4.9 

3.U 

1.44 

2.51 

3.2 

3.47 

1 66 

2.79 

4.7 

3.16 

1.50 

2.50 

3.6 

3.47 

1.74 

2 89 

5.2 

3.17 

1.50 

2.56 

3.7 

! 3.48 

1.80 

2.89 

4.3 

3.18 

1.48 

2.51 

3.2 

1 3.18 

1.65 

2.82 

4.7 

3.18 

1.51 

2 63 

3.S 

3.48 

1.78 

2.77 

4.9 

3.18 

1.40 

2.69 

3.3 

3.48 

1.65 

2.77 

5.3 

3.18 

1 59 

2.56 

3.8 

3 49 

1.60 

2.75 

4.9 

3.19 

1.51 

2.57 

3.8 

3.49 

1.60 

2.79 

4.5 

3.19 

1.48 

2.58 

3.4 

: 3.49 

1.64 

2.81 

4.8 

3.19 

1.49 

2 58 

3.4 

' 3.49 

1.57 

2 78 

4.4 

3.20 

1.48 

2.59 

3.7 

, 3.50 

1.67 

2.76 

4.4 

3.21 

1.50 

2.69 

4.1 

1 3.50 

1.69 

2.82 

5.1 

3.21 

1.47 

2.58 

3.4 

1 3.50 

1.57 

2 81 

4.2 

o o*"> 

1.49 

2.57 

3.4 

3.50 

1 59 

2.83 

5.0 

3.24 

1.51 

2.67 

3.7 

! 3.50 

1.65 

2.85 

4.8 

3 25 

1.55 

2.64 

4.3 

3.50 

1 66 

2.83 

4 9 

3.25 

1.50 

2.59 

3.7 

' 3.51 

1 61 

2.80 

4.8 

3.25 

1.56 

2.55 

3.8 

3.51 

1.65 

2.80 

4.4 

3.25 

1.51 

2.58 

3.7 

; 3.52 

1.68 

2.80 

4.7 

3.25 

1.58 

2.65 

4.2 

3.53 

1.60 

2.86 

4.9 

3.27 

1.50 

2.68 

3.7 

' 3.53 

1.66 

2.82 

4.7 

o CQ 
tJ . .UO 

1.50 

2.69 

4.1 

i 3.53 

1.65 

2.89 

4 6 

3.28 

1.55 

2.59 

4.0 

3.54 

1 66 

2.82 

4.5 

3 29 

1.56 

2.66 

4.3 

3.54 

1.63 

2.84 

4 6 

3 29 

1.56 

2.70 

4.5 

3.54 

1.68 

2.89 

4.8 

3.30 

1.48 1 

2.59 1 

3.6 

3.55 

1 70 i 

2.88 

4.7 

3.30 

1.55 1 

2.60 

3.8 

I 3.55 

1 1.74 

1 2.83 

5.3 

3.31 ! 

1.60 ' 

2.66 I 

4.1 

1 3.58 

1 1.78 

! 2.86 

6.3 

3.32 ! 

1.65 1 

2.70 . 

4.5 

1; 3.58 

' 1 6S 

1 2.90 

4.7 

3.32 

1.57 1 

2.73 ! 

4.3 

.1.59 

1.65 

2.86 

4 7 

3.33 

1.56 

2.66 1 

4.1 

3.59 

1 1.72 

1 2.SI 

5.1 

O > 

O 

1.59 

2.66 ; 

4.3 

i 3.59 

1 1.76 

! 2.88 

5.6 

3.34 j 

1.51 

2.66 

3.7 

3.60 

1 1.67 

! 2.75 

5.1 

3.34 

1.62 

2 72 

4.4 

3.60 

* 1.73 

1 2.88 

5.3 

3.35 

: 1.55 

i 2]70 ' 

3.9 

3.60 

‘ 1.69 

' 2.82 

4.8 

3.35 

1 1.52 

i 2.72 

1 3.8 

3.61 

1 1 68 

1 2.95 

5.4 

3.35 

1 1.49 

! 2.*70 

1 3.8 

; 3.63 

< 1.77 

; 2.83 

4.9 

3.35 

j 1.55 

2.63 

1 4.0 

1 3.63 

i 1.71 

' 2.88 

5.2 

3.35 

1 1.54 

2.70 

: 4.0 

' 3.63 

I l.SO 

2.84 

! 6 6 

3.36 

1 1.61 

! 2.68 

1 4.4 

3.64 

' 1.82 

2.99 

6.7 

3.37 

! 1.56 

. 2.75 

j 4.2 

i; 3.66 

i 1.71 

i 2.91 

! 5..-! 

3.37 

, 1.60 

2.67 

4.4 

i, 3.65 

1.71 

1 2.99 

1 5,2 

3.38 

! 1.61 

1 2.72 

4.8 

3.65 

! 1.80 

2.86 

5.5 

3 38 

1 1.54 

1 2.65 

i 3.8 

■' 3.65 

1 1.75 

3.03 

5.7 

3.38 

1.55 

' 2.69 

4.1 

!! 3.66 

I 1.63 

2.89 

5.0 

3.38 

1,53 

' 2.75 

! 4.2 

1' 3.66 

1.73 

2.89 

. 5.2 

3.39 

1.59 

2.75 

1 4.5 

i; 3.67 

r 1.82 

1 2.99 

6.2 

3.40 

1.63 

2.81 

1 

1: 3.68 

! 1.68 

' 2.97 

6.0 

3.40 

1.56 

2.77 

1 4.2 

;| 3.68 

. 1.67 

2.91 

6.1 

3.41 

1.65 

2.83 

1 4.5 

il 3-69 

i 1.70 

2.87 

4.4 

3.41 

1.66 

2.79 

1 4.6 

!| 3.69 

, 1.80 

3.01 

5.6 

3.42 

i 1.63 

2.71 

j 4.1 

3.70 

1.80 

3.00 

5.7 

3,42 

i 1.56 

! 2.78 

^ 4.3 

1 3.70 

1 1.83 

3.03 

5.7 

3.42 

1.67 

, 2.79 

1 4.7 

3.71 

1.80 

2.94 

5 6 

3.44 

1 1.65 

2.75 

1 4.7 

1 5.72 

1.77 

2.93 

* 5,0 

3.45 

I 1 68 

2.68 

4.6 

i 3.72 

1.73 

! 2.95 

i 5.0 
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a . 72 

1.81 

3.01 

5.8 

3.91 

1 75 

3 09 

6 7 

7‘1 

1.68 

2.95 

5 5 

3.93 

1 80 

3 34 

6.1 

a . 7a 

1.80 

2.96 

5 7 

3.92 

1 85 

3.10 

6.4 

a.74 

1 84 

3 09 

6 6 

3.93 

3.93 

3.09 

6 9 

a.74 

1.79 

2.99 

5 5 

;! q.-! 

1 85 

3.04 

6.3 

3.75 

1.78 

2.87 

5 5 

3.95 

3.90 

3.32 

6.7 

3.75 

1 75 

2.88 

5.5 

4.02 

2.01 

3.27 

7.6 

3.76 

1.72 

2.99 

5.6 

4.0;? 

2.01 

3 21 

7.3 

3.76 

1.74 

3.01 

5.5 

4.04 

1 82 

3.17 

6.1 

a 78 

1.79 

3.04 

5.8 

4.12 

3.93 

3 23 

6.5 

3.79 

1.75 

3.00 

5.4 

4.16 

3.99 

3.33 

8.1 

a 80 

1.82 

2.97 

5.6 

! 4.19 

1.99 

3.32 

8.0 

a.so 

1.80 

3.06 

5.8 

1 4.41 

2.08 

3.57 

8.8 

3.81 i 

1.85 

3.00 

5.5 

i 4.47 

2.04 

3.43 

9.1 

3.81 

1.82 

3.04 

6.9 

1 4.52 

2.15 

3.59 

8.7 

3.83 

1.74 

3.06 

5 4 

4.76 

2.24 

3.60 

30.2 

3.83 

1.70 

2.99 

5 5 

4.84 

2.34 

3.80 

30.3 

3.85 

1.76 

a . 01 

6.0 

! 4.86 

2.21 

3.72 

10.4 

3.86 

1.77 

3.04 

6.1 

; 5.05 

2.40 

3.92 

12.5 

a.86 

1 1.80 

3.08 

6.5 

' 6.32 

2.47 

4.10 

14.9 

3.90 

1 1.88 

a . 13 

6.6 

5.17 

2.57 

4 15 

35.3 

3.90 

I 1.90 

3.17 

6.7 

1 5.56 

2.53 

4.01 

15.9 

3.90 

1 1.91 

3 12 

5.9 

|! 6.95 

2.61 

4.51 

10.3 


Table 14. Locality L: Hatlori-Mura, Tottori-Ken, 
Collected on Oct. 3, 1932. 


Length 

Depth ^ 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

lOcpth 


Weight 

in cm 

in cm. 

in cm 

in gm. ; 

in cm 

in cm 

in (m 

in gm 

5.80 

' 2.82 

1 1.60 

30.9 

7.27 

3 12 

* 5.72 

1 63.3 

5.81 

2.53 

i 4.45 

28.3 

7.28 I 

3.49 

5.73 

6;L3 

6.36 

2.96 

4.84 

38.7 

. 7.29 ' 

3.45 

5.70 

’ 60.2 

6.45 

3.08 

4 98 

39.0 ! 

7.29 1 

3.33 

' 5.51 

: 59.2 

6 50 

3.01 

5.13 

43.2 , 

7.32 ' 

3.10 

5.48 

' 50.3 

6.67 

3.01 

- 5.20 

48.4 1 

7.33 

3.62 

’ 5.73 

1 6:L5 

6.84 

3.04 

5.23 

41.8 1 

: 7.37 ; 

3 39 

1 5.62 

! 60.1 

6.89 

3.27 

5.34 

48.5 1 

7.40 1 

3,33 

: 5.76 

63.4 

6.93 

3.10 

5.38 

52.8 

7.43 ' 

3 41 

1 5.93 

^ 63.2 

7.07 

3,06 

5.34 

47.8 ' 

7.41 , 

3.43 

’ 5.69 

! 6»2,3 

T.OS 

3.31) 

6.50 

53.2 

7.47 

3 51 

, 5.75 

65.7 

7.09 

3.18 

5.29 

61.3 

7.52 i 

3,33 

^ 5.71 

61.5 

7.10 

3.24 

5,37 

52.0 

' 7.55 : 

3,46 

, 5.75 

6().8 

7.22 

3.48 

5.65 

i 60.9 

. 7.67 1 

3.60 

5.81 

, 71.1 

7.21 

3.24 

5.58 

I 59.9 

7.69 1 

3 48 

5.70 

66.3 


Table 15. Locality M: Matukawa-Ura, Hukusima-Ken. 
Collected on Sept. 2, 1933. 


Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
m cm. 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
m gm. 

Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm 

! Height 
in cm. 

j Weight 

1 in gm. 

0.52 ' 

0.21 

0.46 


0.78 

0.35 

0.69 


' 0.70 

0,33 

, 0.61 


0.79 

1 0.38 

i 0.68 

: 

0.74 i 

0.35 

0.65 


0.80 

! 0.37 

, 0.69 

1 

0.78 i 

0.36 

0.68 

1 

1 0.80 

i 0.38 

1 0.72 

1 
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Length | 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm 

Length 
in cm. ' 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

0.82 i 

0.38 

0.70 


1 33 

0.61 , 

1.13 


0.84 : 

0.38 

0.71 


1.34 

0.58 

1.15 


0.84 

0.39 

0.70 


1.34 ; 

0.62 

1.12 


0.84 1 

0.40 

0.72 


1.34 ! 

0.62 

1.17 


0 85 

0.39 

0.72 


1.35 

0.60 i 

1.16 


0.85 ' 

0 40 

0.75 


1 35 

0.61 

1.14 


0.86 

0.41 

0 75 


1.35 : 

0.61 

1.16 


0.86 

0.41 

0.75 


1.37 

0.65 

1.18 


0.88 

0.40 

0.73 


1.38 

0.61 

1.15 


0.90 

0.41 

0.77 

, 

1.40 

0.64 

1.20 


0.90 

0.43 

0.78 


1.42 

0.62 

1.19 


0.91 

0.40 

0.79 


1.45 

0.67 

1.23 

1 

0.91 

0.41 

0.79 


i 1.46 

0.72 

1.27 

' 

0.91 

0.43 

0.77 


, 1.48 ' 

0.67 

1.26 

] 

0.92 

0.43 

0.78 


: 1.50 1 

0.71 

1.27 

i 

0.92 

0.44 

0.81 


; 1.51 ' 

0.69 : 

1.29 


0.93 

0.44 

0.80 


1.53 

0.72 . 

1.28 

' 

0.93 

0.45 

0.82 


! 1.55 

0.70 , 

1.32 


0.94 

0.43 

0.80 


1.55 : 

0.70 1 

1.35 


0.98 

0.42 

0.81 


! 1.56 . 

0.72 ! 

1.31 

I 

0.99 

0 43 

0.81 


1 1.57 

0.73 

1.36 

' 0 8 

0.99 

0.44 

0.S6 

1 

! 1.70 1 

0.87 : 

1.51 

1.1 

1.00 

0.45 

0.84 


' 1.71 

0.78 ' 

1.42 

0.9 

1.00 

0.46 

0.87 


; 1.75 

0.88 

1.56 

! 1 1 

1.01 

0.45 

0.86 


, 1.79 

0.86 

1.57 

1.1 

1.05 

0.49 

0.91 


1 1.86 

0 86 

1.59 

1.2 

1.07 

0.47 

0.95 


: 1.88 

0.88 

1.63 

1 1.3 

1.08 

0.48 

0.92 


: 1.8S 

0.91 

1.68 

1.3 

1.08 

0.49 

0.91 


1.93 ! 

0.91 ' 

1.66 

1.5 

1 OS 

0 49 

0.94 


' 1.94 

0.86 

1.67 

1.3 

1.10 

0.50 

0,94 


' 1.97 

0.89 

1.71 

1.4 

1 10 

0 51 

0.95 


1.97 , 

0.93 

1.69 

1.4 

1.10 

0.51 

, 0.95 


, 2.00 i 

0.92 

1.71 

1.5 

1.11 

0.62 

0.97 


1 2 04 

0.98 

1.77 

1.8 

1.12 

0.52 

0.93 


' 2.09 

0.96 

1.81 

1.7 

1 13 

i 0.51 

0.95 


' 2.11 

1.03 

1.80 

1.9 

1.15 

: 0.51 

1.00 


2.12 

1.04 , 

1.83 

2.0 

1.17 

, 0.54 

1.01 


i 2.14 

1.00 

1.85 

1.9 

1.18 

0.52 

1.00 


: 2,14 

1.02 

1.82 

l.S 

1.18 

0.53 

1.00 


; 2.14 

’ 1.03 

1.84 

1.9 

1.19 

0.52 

1.02 


I 2.15 

1.04 

1.88 

1.9 

1.19 

0.53 

1.01 


, 2.20 

! 1.03 

1.86 

1.8 

1.20 

0.58 

’ 1.05 


2.20 

’ 1.06 

1.90 

- 2.1 

1.21 

' 0.53 

1.02 


0 00 

1 ^1* 

1.01 

1.93 

2.0 

1.21 

0.59 

1.07 


' 2.30 

1.11 

2.00 

2.5 

1.22 

0.58 

1.05 


2.31 

1.12 

2.02 

2.4 

1.25 

: 0.57 

1.06 


' 2.31 

1.17 

2.00 

2 5 

1.25 

0.59 

1.06 


' 2.31 

1.17 

2.03 

2.6 

1.26 

0.59 

1.10 


1 2.39 

’ 1.06 : 

2.00 

2.3 

1.28 

0.60 

l.OS 


: 2.39 

1.16 1 

2.05 

2.6 

1.29 

0.59 

, 1.11 


! 2.40 

! 1.15 1 

2.13 

2.6 

1.30 

‘ 0.60 

1.10 


2.40 

1.21 , 

2.10 

, 2.9 

1.30 

0.60 

1.12 


' 2.42 

1.20 

i 2.11 

3.0 

1.30 

0.59 

1.13 


2.45 

; 1.12 ! 

i 2.10 

2.6 

1.31 

’ 0.60 

1.10 


i 2.47 

1.13 

. 2.13 

1 2,7 

1.32 

’ 0.59 

1.12 


2.50 

i 1.20 

2 15 

! 2^8 

1.33 

: 0.59 

1.15 


2.53 

1 1 

1 2.14 

' 2.9 

1.33 

i 0.60 

1.11 

1 

i 2.69 

1 1.21 

1 2.19 

1 2.9 

1.33 

! 0.61 

, 1.13 


' 2.60 

1 1.22 

1 2.20 

. 2.8 
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2.61 

1 22 

2.24 

3.2 

3.10 

1.41 

2.65 

5.0 

2.61 

l]23 

2.26 I 

3.1 

3.10 

1.60 

2.67 

5.2 

2 61 

1.24 

2.19 

3.0 

3.15 

1.49 

2.67 

5 0 

2.62 

1.32 

2 32 

3.6 

3.17 

1.57 

2.66 

5 8 

2.64 

1 22 

2.28 ' 

3.4 

3.19 

1.53 

2.79 

5.5 

2.65 

l.’lS 

2.20 i 

3.0 

3.21 

1.54 

2 70 

5.3 

2.66 

1.32 

2.38 ; 

3.9 

3 23 

1.61 


5.7 

2.67 

1.28 

2.30 ' 

3.7 

3.21 

1.61 

2.78 

().2 

2 68 

1.28 

2 29 ; 

3.4 

3.25 

1.50 

74 

5 9 

2.69 

1.31 

2.26 

3.3 

3.26 

1.56 

2.79 

6 8 

2.70 

1.30 

2.30 

3.8 

3.27 

1.62 

2.80 

0.3 

2.71 

1.30 

2.31 . 

3.8 

3 29 

1.61 

2.87 

0.9 

2 71 

1.31 

2.37 ' 

3.8 

3.31 

1.57 

2.85 

5.9 

2.71 

1.32 

2.32 1 

3,8 

3.34 

1.67 

2.82 

0.2 

2.71 

1.36 

2.30 ' 

3.9 

3.35 

1.50 

2.76 

4.9 

2.75 

1.31 

2.30 ' 

3.6 

3.36 

1.72 

2.88 

0.8 

2.75 

1.32 

2.36 1 

3.8 

, 3.37 ' 

1.67 

2 82 

0.0 

2.78 

1.29 ' 

2.39 , 

3.8 

3.40 i 

1.61 

2]85 i 

0.2 

2 78 

1.33 

2.37 

4.2 , 

' 3 40 

1.68 

2.80 

0 3 

2 80 

1.31 

2.35 : 

3 9 

3.40 

1.70 

2.83 

0.9 

2.80 

1.37 

2.42 

4.2 ' 

3.43 1 

1.61 1 

2.00 

0.0 

2.81 

1.29 

2.42 

4.0 

3 63 1 

1.73 

2.93 

7.3 

2.81 

1.44 

2*.3S 

(r.3 

3.54 i 

1.72 

2 95 ' 

0 9 

2.85 

1.38 

2.43 

4.3 1 

3.54 

1.79 

3.00 1 

7.7 

2.92 

1.42 

2.52 

4.6 

, 3.55 ; 

1.70 

: 3.00 

7.1 

2.92 

1.43 

2.44 

4.4 

3.55 

1.81 

; 3.01 

7.5 

2.99 

1.41 : 

2.54 

4.6 

3.71 

1.79 , 

3.07 1 

7.8 

2.02 

1.47 

2 53 , 

4.7 ' 

o > 70 . 

, it> , 

1.81 

3.16 ' 

8.2 

3.05 

1.39 , 

2.58 ' 

4.9 

3.79 : 

1.92 

3.16 

9.2 

3.05 

1.48 , 

2.63 , 

4.7 

' 3.87 ' 

1.85 

3.19 

8.4 

3.06 ‘ 

1 

1.50 

2 60 ' 

5.2 , 

1 i 





Table 16. Locality N: Watanolia-Maii, Miyagi-Ken. 
Collected on Sept. 19, 1933. 


Length 

Depth 

! Height 

Weight 

! Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm 

in cm- 

. in cm. 

1 in gm 

1 in cm. 

in cm. 

in cm 

, in gm. 

1.17 ' 

0.45 

1 0.99 

' 0.2 

i: 3.45 

1.56 

' 2.75 

6.5 

1.40 i 

0.63 

1.13 

0.4 

3.48 

1.54 

2.70 

6.9 

1.41 I 

0 51 

1.13 

0.4 

' 3.62 

1.69 

2.82 

7.3 

1.41 

0.51 

' 1.16 

0.4 

1! 3.65 

1.57 

2.82 

7.2 

1.57 

0.68 

1.31 

0.5 

' 3.07 

1.72 

2.91 

7.7 

1.60 1 

0 68 

1.20 

0.5 

3.71 

1.63 

2.79 

7.2 

1.61 ' 

0.60 

1.28 

0.5 

! 3.75 

1.71 

2.98 

S..3 

2.00 ‘ 

0.78 

; 1.61 

1.1 

! 3.78 ' 

1.80 

3.04 

8.9 

2 05 I 

0.81 

1.70 

1.3 

i 3.80 

1.77 

3.00 

9.0 

2.48 

1.07 

2.08 

2.4 

' 3.83 1 

1.70 

2.97 

' 9.0 

2.66 

1.12 

2.11 

i 2.7 

1 3.86 ! 

1.77 

3.03 

8.2 

2 72 

1 IS 

^ 2.27 

; 3.1 

' 3.90 

1.75 

; 3.05 

10.0 

2.*77 

1.22 

1 2 21 

' 3.6 

|i 3.91 

1.85 

3.08 

9.9 

2.S4 

l]27 

2*28 

3.8 

l| 3.98 

1.72 

1 3,13 

9.4 

2.86 

1.20 

' 2.30 

3.4 

Ij 3.98 

1.84 

“ 3.20 

10.3 

2.95 - 

1.28 

2.31 

3.8 

li 4.00 ! 

1.81 

' 3.24 

9.9 

3.05 

1,33 

2.43 

4.4 

4.11 i 

2.01 

, 3.30 

12.0 

3.10 1 

1.42 

! 2.52 

4.9 

'i 4.14 i 

1.90 

3.23 

10.9 

3.20 1 

1.38 

2.56 

5.0 

1, 4.22 ’ 

2.00 

3.32 

12.0 

3.34 1 

1.46 

! 2.58 

; 5.8 

i 4.’27 

2.02 

: 3.33 

' 12.6 

3.40 : 

1.60 

j 2.70 

; 6.2 

1' 4,28 

1.89 

' 3.29 

, 11.2 
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4.31 

1.95 

3 38 

12.7 

4.72 

2.14 

3.72 

15.5 

4.34 

2.00 

3.31 

12.6 

4.75 

2.08 

3.65 

15.0 

4.35 

2.04 

3.34 

12.8 

4.87 

2.13 

3.72 

15.5 

4.37 

2.02 

3.43 

-to 

4.95 

2.38 

3.8S 

20.5 

4.39 

1.91 

3.46 

13.3 

5.19 

2.41 

3 95 

20.8 

4.42 

2.06 

3.41 

13.2 

5.20 

2.42 

4.09 

21.1 

4.42 

2.11 

3 58 

14.1 

5.27 

2’.37 

3.92 

21.4 

4.55 i 

2.06 

3.51 

14.0 , 

5.41 

1 2.47 

4.29 

23.9 

4.50 

2.10 

3.60 ‘ 

15.2 

5.42 

‘ 2.50 

1 4.24 ' 

23.5 

4.57 

1 2.04 ! 

3.49 1 

14.4 

5.44 

i 2.50 

1 4.05 

23.3 

4.58 

1 2.17 

3.67 1 

16.9 

' 5.60 

! 2.46 

4.20 - 

24.7 

4.66 

2.20 

' 3.72 

‘ 17.7 

6.15 

1 2.87 

4.80 

1 34.3 

4.71 

2.22 

! 3.67 

16.4 


i 

i 



Table 17. Locality P : Kusatu-Mati, Hirosima-Ken. 
Collected on Feb. 14, 1933. 


Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm 

Weight , 
in gm 

Length 

in cm. 1 

1 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm 

2.29 

1.08 

1.90 

1.6 

2.72 1 

1.44 

2.26 

3.2 

2.34 

1.12 

1.98 

1.8 

2.73 1 

1.36 

2.38 

2.4 

2.37 

1.18 

2.01 

1.6 

2 73 

1.39 

2.33 

2.9 

2.37 

1 21 

1.99 , 

1.9 

2.73 ^ 

1 39 

2.32 

2.6 

2.38 

1.16 

2.04 1 

1.9 

2 73 

1.40 

2.25 

2.6 

2.40 

1.20 

2 05 1 

1.8 

2.73 , 

1.42 

2.33 

2.6 

2.41 

1.20 

2 09 

2.2 

2.74 

1.32 

2.31 

2.'4 

2.44 

1.26 

2.11 ^ 

2.5 

2 74 1 

1.33 

2.30 

2.6 

2.48 

1.26 

2.13 ' 

2.3 

2.74 1 

1.34 

2.35 

2.5 

2.51 

1.22 

2.09 

2.0 

2.75 1 

1.49 

2.34 

3.3 

2.52 

1.29 

2 16 , 

2.3 

2.76 

1.34 

2.31 

3.3 

2.53 

1.20 

2.10 

2.0 

2.76 

1.36 

2.30 

2.6 

2.53 

1 25 

2.18 

2.6 

2.76 

1.37 

2.33 

2.8 

2.56 

1.30 

2.26 

2.5 

2.76 

1.38 

2.31 

2.6 

2.57 

1.28 

2 21 

2.5 

2.77 

1.35 

3.32 

2.9 

2.58 

1.26 

2.18 ! 

2 4 

2.77 

1.37 

2.24 

2.6 

2.59 

1.24 

2.21 

2.1 

2.77 

1.37 

2.30 

2.2 

2.59 

1.29 

2.22 ' 

2.6 

2.77 

1.38 

2.36 

2.7 

2.59 

1.30 

2!i7 

2.4 

2.77 

1.42 

2.32 

2.7 

2.59 ' ; 

1.37 

' 2.27 

2.5 

2 78 

1.35 

2.30 

2.9 

2.60 ; 

1.26 

^ 2.12 ! 

2.3 

2.78 ' 

1.37 

2.37 

3.6 

2.60 1 

1.26 

, 2.25 ! 

2.4 

2.79 

1.36 

2.45 

2.9 

2.61 ' 

1.26 

! 2.15 1 

2.2 

2.79 

1.38 

2.36 

2.9 

2.61 i 

1.30 

1 2 22 

2!5 

2.79 

1.43 

2.35 

3.1 

2.61 

1.30 

2.23 

2 3 

2.80 

1.36 

2.34 

2.8 

2.63 

1.32 

1 2H9 ' 

2.3 

2.80 

1.39 

2.29 

. 2.6 

2.63 

1.36 

2.23 

2 2 

2.80 

1.40 

2.42 

3.0 

2.64 

; 1.34 

2.21 

2]6 

2.80 

1.45 

2.39 

3.2 

2.64 , 

1.41 

■ 2.25 f 

3.1 

2.80 ‘ 

1.46 

‘ 2.38 

3.1 

2.65 

1.32 

2.25 - 

2.4 

2.80 

1.47 

, 2.32 

2.7 

2.66 

1.28 

2.26 

2.3 

2.81 

1.39 

. 2.32 

3.0 

2 66 

1 1.29 

2.21 ‘ 

2.6 

2.81 - 

1.44 

1 2.36 ! 

2.7 

2.66 

1.36 

2.28 ' 

3.0 , 

2.81 

1.45 

, 2.33 

2.3 

2.66 

1 1.40 

' 2.28 I 

2,7 

2.82 

1.31 

i 2.29 

2.8 

2.67 

! 1.33 

1 2.28 , 

2.8 , 

2.82 1 

1.43 

* 2.33 

2,7 

2.67 

1 1.34 

2.22 

2.5 , 

2.82 , 

1.47 

i 2.32 ^ 

3.0 

2.67 

! 1.34 

: 2.26 

2.7 ’ 

2.83 I 

1.40 

1 2.40 

3.2 

2.71 

1.35 

^ 2.40 : 

2.6 : 

2.83 1 

1.43 

! 2.41 

3.0 

2.71 

1.36 

1 2.35 1 

2.9 i 

2.84 ; 

1.27 

i 2.33 ! 

2.4 
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Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

2.84 

1.46 

2.34 

2.9 

3.30 

1.68 

2.80 

4.7 

2.84 

1.45 

2.45 

3 4 

3.37 

1.72 

2.80 

5.0 

2.85 

1.40 

2.44 

3.0 

3.37 

1.80 

2.81 

5.3 

2.85 

1.42 

2.31 

3.2 

3.38 

1.72 

2.78 

5.1 

2.86 

1.46 

2.37 

2.9 

3.39 

1.80 

2.66 

4.7 

2.87 

1.42 

2.42 

3.2 

3.40 

1.73 

2.78 

4.3 

2.87 

1.45 

2.51 

3.5 

3.41 

1.62 

2.79 

4.8 

2 87 

1.55 

2.50 

3.5 

3.42 

1.72 

2.81 

4.8 

2.88 

1.36 

2.38 

2.8 

3.44 

1.67 

2.82 

5.2 

2.88 

1.42 

2.42 

3.4 

3.46 

1.69 

2.89 

5.1 

2.89 

1.41 

2.43 

3.0 

3.46 

1.71 

2.89 

5.4 

3.90 

1.44 

2.43 

2.9 

3.46 

1.80 

2.79 

4.6 

2.91 

1.52 

2.49 

3.1 

3.46 

1.84 

2.94 

5.7 

2.92 

1.44 

2.44 

2.9 

3.47 

1.73 

2.83 

5.2 

2.92 

1.47 

2.45 

3.3 

3.48 

1 80 

2.93 

5.1 

2.92 

1.50 

2.47 

3.3 

3 49 

1.76 

2.77 

5.2 

2.93 

1.47 

2.42 

3.7 

3.52 

1.79 

2.90 

5.9 

2.94 

1.40 

2.40 

3.0 

3 53 

1.80 

2.87 

5.9 

2.95 

1.42 

2.48 

3.5 

3.53 

1.80 

2.91 

6.7 

2.95 

1.49 

2 46 

3.9 

3.56 

1.85 

2.85 

5.8 

2.95 

1.52 

2.48 

3.1 

3.57 

1.89 

2.96^ 

5.7 

2.96 

1.48 

2 44 

3.2 

3,57 

1.00 

.‘i.OO 

6.4 

2.96 

1.50 

2.42 

3 2 

3.59 

1 91 

2.86 

5.8 

2.98 

1.55 

2.50 

3.6 

3.60 

1.77 

2.89 

5.0 

2.99 

1.49 

2.52 

3.4 1 

3.62 

1.81 

2.97 

5.6 

3.00 

1.45 1 

2.40 

3 6 1 

3.71 

1.91 

3.00 

6.7 

3.01 1 

1.49 1 

2.43 

3.7 ! 

3.75 

1 87 

3.11 

6.6 

3.01 

1.58 

2.52 

4.1 

3.80 

1.94 

3.06 

6 G 

3.04 

1.57 

2.65 

3.6 

3.81 

1.89 

3.07 

6.9 

3.05 

1.54 

2.51 

3.7 

I 3.83 

1.99 

3.15 

7.0 

3.05 

1.61 

2.58 

4.7 

1 3.88 

1.98 

3.03 

7.3 

3.06 

1.63 

2.55 1 

3.8 

3.92 

2.06 

3.16 

7.7 

3.07 

1.51 

2.49 ! 

3.4 

3.96 

2.05 

3.29 

7.9 

3.07 

1.54 

2.58 

4.0 

4.03 

2.06 

3.26 

8.0 

3.10 1 

1.61 

2.57 

3.9 

4.06 

1.99 

3.3/- 

7.1 

3.10 j 

1.55 1 

2.50 

4.3 

4.06 

2.10 

3.32 

7.5 

3.12 

1.53 1 

2.66 

4.1 

4.12 

2.12 

3 ] 31 

8.4 

3.12 ■ 

1.54 1 

2.58 

3.2 

4.22 

1.99 

3.46 

8.2 

3.12 ; 

1.57 1 

2.57 

4.1 

1 4.22 

2.18 

3.48 

8.8 

3.13 

1.67 

2.53 , 

4.5 

1 4.23 , 

2.15 

3.60 

9.7 

3.15 

1.61 

2.64 1 

4.4 

4.20 1 

2.25 

3.41 

9.3 

3.15 i 

1.64 

, 2.60 ^ 

4.0 

1 4.26 i 

2.28 

3.49 

9.3 

3.16 , 

1.56 

1 2.61 

4.6 

4.27 j 

2.13 

3.63 

9.1 

3.16 

1.56 

2.71 : 

4.2 

4.31 ! 

2,27 

3.46 

10.1 

3.17 , 

1.64 

2.57 i 

4.2 1 

4.38 ; 

2.’.36 

3, 17 

n.o 

3.19 ; 

1.57 

2.67 ! 

3.7 1 

4.45 1 

2.38 

3.48 

9.5 

3.20 

1.66 ; 

1 2.70 ; 

4.2 1 

i 4.45 1 

2.39 

3.66 

10.3 

3.24 

1.69 1 

1 2.75 ' 

6,0 j 

t 4.47 i 

2.40 

3.67 

10.5 

3.25 

1.70 

i 2^3 i 

5.1 

1 4.60 1 

2.44 

3.67 

12. 

3.26 , 

1.65 

i 2.67 i 

4.7 

i 4.80 ' 

2.63 

3.69 

13.6 

3.27 [ 

1.69 ' 

2.63 1 

4.6 

! 4.84 

2.67 

3.96 

15.2 

3.29 

1.76 ' 

2.75 j 

4.4 

1 5.03 

2.58 

3.98 

15.7 

3,35 

1.78 i 

2.78 , 

5.0 

, 6.16 

2.66 

4.15 

14.6 
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Since the completion of Laguesse’s reports on the islands of Langerhans 
in the sheep embryo (1893, ’94, 1905), embryological studies of the islands 
have been carried out by many investigators, using the embryos or larvae 
of various species as material: namely, Pearce (1903), Kuster (’04), 
Weichselbaum and Kyrle (’09), Mironescu (’10), Nakamura (’24), and 
Neubert (’27) investigated the islands in the human embryo ; Helly (’06) 
those in the guinea-pig embryo; Aron those in the embryos of the sheep, 
guinea-pig, and man (’20, ’20a, ’20b, ’22, ’26, ’31), and also m the 
tadpoles of Rana temporaria, Rana esculenta, and Bufo vulgaris (’25, ’28, 
’28a, ’31) ; Potvin and Aron (’27) those in the chick embryo; van 
Campenhout (’25, ’27) those m the embryos of the sheep, dog, mouse, 
man, daman, calf, and guinea-pig; Lentati (’28, ’29, ’30) those m the 
embryos of Mus musculns, Mus decumanus, guinea-pig; and so on. 

Laguesse distinguished the primordial island cells from the other 
pancreatic cells on the borders of the primitive pancreatic cords in sheep 
embryos 13-18 mm. long {vide Aron ’22), by the criterion that the former 
cells stain more intensely than the latter. According to him, the pri¬ 
mordial island cells are very precociously grouped into small masses, and 
when the primitive cords begin to form primitive pancreatic tubules (embryo 
18.5 mm. in body length), the primordial cells increase in numbei*, and 
form primary islands, which show the same cellular disposition and the 
same mode of vascularization as those of the adult, except that they are 
more intensely stainable. Some of the primary islands form groups with 
each other and fuse into larger ones. Later, in an embryo 90 mm. long, 
when the pancreatic duct system and acini are established, the primary 
islands cease to form, and then atrophy sets in. Meanwhile, the acinus 
cells surrounding the secreting cavities begin to be transformed into the 
Here and there, some adjacent secondary islands combine 
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with each other and form a larger one. Laguesse was of opinion that 
reversion between the acini and the secondary islands might be possible 
^balancement theory). 

Afterwards, some controversies arose about the mode of formation of 
the islands, especially in relation to the degeneration of all the primary 
islands, to the transformation of the fully differentiated acinus cells into 
the secondary island cells, and to the reversibility between the islands and 
the acini. 

According to Pearce, in the third month of the human fetus (51 mm. 
in body length), the islands of Langerhans originate in the cells of the 
primitive secreting tubules by proliferation and differentiation. At first the 
islands are continuous with the acinar processes, from which they originate, 
and then are gradually constricted off from the acini, as the development 
goes on. He opposes von Hansemann’s theory, which maintains that the 
islands develop from the cells of the connective tissue. 

Kuster, Weichselbaum and Kyrle, and Lentati invariably coincide 
in the opinion that the islands of Langerhans are formed from the duct 
system by budding. Kuster, however, seems to be of opinion that they 
are differentiated only from predestined cells, and never from ordinary 
duct cells. 

Mironescu is sure of the fact that the first anlage of Langerhans’ 
island is differentiated from a bud which has formed in the epithelium 
not only of the secreting duct but also of the acini. The embryo, in 
which he found the very earliest anlage of the island, was one 17-18 
weeks old, the acini having already differentiated histologically, and the 
islands having maintained connection not only with the acini hut also with 
the duct system. 

Van Campenhout is the first and hitherto the only authority who is 
of opinion that the sympathetic nervous system has an important relation 
to the histogenesis of the islands of Langerhans. He (’27) made a 
distinction between the two kinds of these islands: viz. 

1) Primary islands or ‘ilots de Laguesse (Aron ’22).’ The islands 
are formed in the walls of the primary pancreatic tubules. The cells of 
the islands grow out and migrate towards the sympathetic nerve ganglia 
or fibres until they come in close contact with the nervous elements. The 
latter then stimulate the primary island cells so that they are transformed 
into the secondary. 

2) Secondary islands or ' ilots de Langerhans ’ The islands are trans¬ 
formed directly from the acinus tissue cells, not only without relation to 
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the sympathetic nervous elements but also without going through the 
primary stage. 

In spite of these assertions of his in regard to the sheep (’25) and 
later (’27) also to the dog, mouse, man, calf, daman, and guinea-pig, the 
opinion of VAN Campenhout is not accepted by recent workers, namely 
Neubert, Lentati, Aron, and so on. 

Neubert published in 1927 a very valuable work, viz. a study of the 
pancreas, with reference to the ‘ Teilkdrpertheorie ’ of Heidenhain. He 
is of opinion that zymogenous and duct cells are equipotential, being able 
to transform one another, and both tissues being also able to give rise to 
the islands. The conclusion arrived at by him is merely deduced from 
his obseiwation that the islands are in direct connection not only with the 
acini but also with the preterminal ducts, and that they increase in number. 
He believes the transformation of the islands occurs not m the whole 
acinus cavity, but in only a few cells of it, thus admitting first differenti¬ 
ation, and then proliferation. 

Lentati describes certain islands, which are continuous with the acini, 
and is of opinion that such a continuity has resulted only secondarily, and 
was not caused by the direct transformation of the acinus tissue into the 
islands. 

From above views, it is evident that there are two theories, one that 
the formation of islands occurs in both the duct system and the zymogenous 
tubules; this theory is supported by Lagoesse, Mironescu, van Campen¬ 
hout, and others; and the other that the formation occurs only in the 
duct system as is held by Pearce, Kuster, Helly, Weichselbaum and 
Kyrle, Nakamura, Lentati, and others. But they all, with the exception 
of Aron, agree on the point that some primary islands can undergo 
further differentiation into the functional islands. Aron (’22, ’31) confirms 
Laguesse’s work, and persuades himself into the belief that the ‘ ilots de 
Laguesse ’ m the sheep change finally into either " hematiformation ’ or 
regression, and that the ‘ ilots de Langerhans ’ are formed from the acini 
by transformation or from the duct system by budding. Aron (’22) 
recognizes, however, the transformation of the primary islands into the 
secondary in the guinea-pig and in man. 

The present work of mine was undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. 
Dr. E. Nomura in the spring of the year 1932. The purpose of this 
study was initially to determine whether in the amphibian larvae the 
islands have some connection in origin with tissues other than the endoderm 
or not. 
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As to the develepment of the amphibian pancreas, the work of Aron 
and Alfonsi together (’24) and that of Aron alone (’25, ’28, ’28a, ’31) 
have been referred to. 

According to the former work, functional island cells have appeared 
very precociously in larvae about 10 mm. long, but the primary island 
cells (cellules de Laguesse) occur later during metamorphosis. The authors 
were of opinion that this is incidental to extra-uterine life ironi a very 
early stage of development. But Aron rejects this conception in his later 
work (’31) in the case of Rana tempomria, Rana esculenta, and Bufo 
vulgaris, and states that the primary islands appear very precociously and 
the secondary islands come first into view in the early stage of metamor¬ 
phosis. Furthermore, he believes in the occurrence of another kind of 
islands, ‘glandes de la metamorphose’, which have been transformed from 
the ' canaux excreteurs ’ of the pancreas. The cells of the ‘ glandes de la 
metamorphose ’ are rich m cytoplasm, and show a clear appearance in the 
background of the darker zymogenous parenchyme cells. 

Before entering on the subject of this paper, I wish to express my 
deep gratitude to Prof. Dr. E. Nomura, to Assist. Prof. 1. Motomura, 
and to Mr. J. Oizumi for their kind guidance during the progress of my 
work and also for their kindness in collecting the scientific publications on 
the subject. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

The larvae of Rana japonica were selected as the material for investi¬ 
gation. The fixation of the material was begun 2 days after the hatching 
and repeated at intervals of every 3 days for 20 days and then at desired 
stages till the complete absorption of the tail. Moreover, the pancu’eas of 
the adult frog was also preserved for comparison with those of the larvae. 
The serial sections were made of a thickness of 8 

For the fixation, Lane’s A and B solutions, Perenyi’s, Bouin’s, and 
Champy’s fluids were tested, and for the staining, Delafield’s hematoxylin 
and eosin, Heidenhain’s hematoxylin, and Mallory’s connective tissue 
stain were also tried. 

The alcoholic and acidic fixing solutions were not satisfactory, because 
of their property of dissolving the plasmic contents in zymogenous cells, 
this frequently making the observation more difficult. 

Lane’s B solution (corrosive sublimate 5 gm., potassium bichromate 
2.5 gm., and distilled water 100 cc.) combined with Mallory’s connective 
tissue stain was fairly effective. This method revealed very fine colour 
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differentiation: z. e. in the metamorphosis stages, in which the histological 
differentiation of the pancreas has been fairly established, the zymogenous 
cell-plasm takes on a blue colour, the primary island cells dark purple. 
The secondary or adult island cells are usually clearer than the primary, 
and show varying depth of the staining colour according to amount of the 
characteristic dark purple granules contained, while the preterminal duct 
cells and centro-acinus cells appear very clear without containing any such 
granules. 


OBSERVATIONS 


In describing my observations, the sequence of the developmental stages 
is followed from the earlier stage to the later. The body length given 
as to the respective stage is only approximate. 

1) Stage reached 2 days after hatching (7 mm. in body length). 

The pancreas appears as a mass of cells. Each cell is nearly spherical, 
and contains so many yolk granules that the large nucleus is more or less 
irregularly compressed among them. The cytoplasm is sparse, and remains 
almost Linstainable. Most of the nuclei contain, respectively, a large 
nucleolus. Among these ordinary cells we find some peculiar cells, each of 


which contains small yolk granules, 
abundant melanin pigments, and a 
nucleus with two comparatively small 
nucleoli (Fig. 1). 

As will be seen later, in the 
later stages the island cells, centro- 
acinus cells, and the zymogenous 
cells come to be distinguished, 
respectively, as follows: 

a. In the island cells, the 
nucleus contains one or two small 
nucleoli and a fine Imin network. 

b. In the centro-acinus cells, 
the nucleus contains one or two 
small nucleoli and a coarse linin 
network. 

c. In the zymogenous cells, the 
nucleus contains one or two large 
nucleoli and a coarse linin network. 



Fig. 1. Section of pancreatic mass 
in stage 2 days after hatching, a 
nucleus containing large nucleolus, h 
nucleus containing two small nucleoli, 
c nucleus of peritoneal cell. xlOGO. 
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Thus even in the present stage, the cells which have a luiclcus contain¬ 
ing one or two large nucleoli and a coarse hnin network may be identified 
as the predecessors of the zymogenous cells, while those cells with a 
nucleus containing small nucleoli are not to he identified as those ol either 
the island cells or the centro-acinus cells, owing to the al)sen(*e ol any 
distinct criterion which can be applied to the limn network. It appeals 
to me, however, to be most probable that the cells containing c()m]3araiivcly 
abundant melanin pigments are destined to become the island cells. 

2) Stage 5 days after hatching (8 mm. in body length). 

Cellular components of the pancreas come into close contact with each 
other and no longer show the roundish appearance. Demarcation lines 
which separate the components become obscure. Cytoplasm is somewhat 
basophile, showing a little darkish colouration and is yet sparse in the 
cells of the central part of the pancreas, while it is more densely contained 
in those of the peripheral. In most peripheral parts of the pancreas there 
appears the first sign of the lobulation, a number of central lumens lieing 
established independently of each other as discontinuous spaces. The 
polarity of the cells is already defined, so that the yolk granules are 
disposed towards the outer or basal side of the cells, and the comparatively 
dense cytoplasm towards the inner side (Fig. 2). 



Fig 2 Section of lobulating poition of pancreatic mass m stage 
5 days after hatching, a nucleus containing large nucleolus, b nucleus 
containing small nucleolus, c nucleus in division, d nucleus oi poiitoneal 
cell, e central lumen. xlOGO. 
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The primary island cells are found singly in most cases, being scattered 
among the primordial zymogenous cells in either the lobulated (Fig. 2) or 
non-lobulated (Fig. 3) portion of the pancreas, particularly in its peripheral 
region. The zymogenous cell can be easily distinguished from the island 
cell by the presence of a nucleus which is furnished with one or two 
large nucleoli, coarse linin network, and a thick nuclear membrane, and 
by the presence of the cytoplasm which is somewhat basophile, being 
darkish when observed, though it does not yet show m this stage any 
indication of zymogen granules at all. In each island cell, the cytoplasm 
is clear and almost unstainable, being packed with abundant very fine 
melanin pigments and with yolk granules, which are generally smaller in 
size and fewer in number than those in the zymogenous cells, and are 
rarely completely lacking (Figs. 26 and 36). The nucleus is furnished with 
one or two much smaller nucleoli, much finer linin network, and a thinner 
nuclear membrane than those of the zymogenous cell, respectively (Fig. 
2). In the hematoxylin preparations of the present stage, it is revealed 
that the chromatin granules are fewer in the nuclei of the island cells 
than in those of the zymogenous ones. 

In the peripheral part, where the pancreatic tissue has begun to lobu- 
late, we sometimes find blood corpuscles, which have probably invaded it, 
as the formation of blood capillaries goes on into the interspace between 
the lobulated tubules, even though the capillary walls have not yet come 
into view owing to the weak¬ 
ness of the staining reaction. 

3) Stage 8 days after hat¬ 
ching (9 mm. m body length). 

The lobulation process has 
almost got into the central 
part of the pancreas, but it is 
yet very irregular at present 
there. Zymogenous granules 
are deposited in the cytoplasm 
along the central cavities. In 
each zymogenous cell the yolk 
granules are yet retained in 
abundance, especially in the 
proximal or basal part of the 
cells. The cytoplasm is not 
yet thoroughly basophile. The 


b 



Fig 3. Section of non-lobulated portion 
of pancreatic mass in stage 5 days after 
hatching, a nucleus containing large nuc¬ 
leolus, b nucleus containing small nucleolus. 
X1060. 
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centro-acinus cells are just perceptible, and are scattered here' and lh(M*e 
in the zymogenous tubules. 

The primordial islands are found scattered among the zymogenous 
cells along the blood capillaiies, being composed, m most cases, of single 
cells, and being very rarely as many as five or so. The island cells are 
generally very poorly furnished with cytoplasm. The yolk granulcss liccome 
smaller and fewer than those in the preceding stage, but th(‘ melanin 
pigments are so abundant, that the a[)pearancc of tlic^ cytoplasm is in 
every case obscured by their presence. As a result of using thc' preparations 
of Mallory’s connective tissue stain, a conspicuous colour differentiation 
is observable in the cytoplasm of the island cells, some taking on a dark 
purplish colour, others being almost unstainable, and others again showing 
various tinges between the two. This transition of the colour is gradual, 
but owing to the difference m colour the island cells aie always distinct 
from the zymogenous cells which usually take on a blue (*olour (Fig. 4). 



Fig- 4. Section of pancieatic tubule in sUge 8 days afUu hatebing, 
to illustrate diffeience of behaviour between island and zymogcMious 
cells b blood corpuscle, c blood capillaiy, i island cell furnished with 
a few yolk granules, abundant melanin pigments which sunound two or 
more clear, unstainable, ovoidal areas probably occupied formeily by yolk 
granules; nucleus containing small nucleolus, and cytoplasm staining 
proximally in dark purple, I acinus cavity, 2 : zymogenous cell furnished 
with zymogen granules distally and large yolk granules proximally, and 
with nucleus containing large nucleolus. xl060 
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A few primordial or primary islands ai^e often met with, arranged 
facing the course of the same blood capillary. 

4) Stage 14 days after hatching (11 mm. in body length). 

The features of the primary island cells are nearly the same as those 
of the preceding stage, but showing very often a tendency to become 
round (Fig. 5). 



Fig 5 Section of zymogenous tubule in stage 14 days after 
hatching, to show island cells becoming lounded distally c capillary, 
ca centro-acinus cell, t island cell, / acinus cavity, z zymogenous cell 
X1060. 

5) Stage 20 days after hatching (12 mm. in body length). 

The yolk granules have almost completely disappeared. The island 
cells show nearly the same features as those in the preceding stage, with 
the exception of the absence of the yolk granules. 

The islands are as yet very inconspicuous, being composed only of a 
single or a few cells. They make small masses of about 22 in the 
largest diameter but very rarely. In such masses the nuclei are very 
closely assembled, and irregularly arranged with each other, and the 
demarcation lines of the cell components are indiscernible. 

6) Stages of posterior limb-buds (25-30 mm. in body length). 

The histo-physiological differentiation of the zymogenous cells has 
already been completely established, the cytoplasm showing a decidedly 
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basophile reaction. The excrcLory function is revealed by a varying 
amount of zymogen granules in the cell bodies and by the existence of 
excreting fluid in the central lumen. 

The primary island cells remain almost unchanged, the nucha showing 
the typical structure, but the cytoplasm taking on the dark [lurplish tinge 
more prominently, and the melanin pigments becoming coarser in size and 
fewer in number. They sometimes form small round masses, and sometimes 
show an epithelial arrangement of a height only a little more m measure¬ 
ment than the longest diameter of the nuclei, which are ovoidal or more 
or less elongated (Fig. 6). 


2 



Fig 6 Section of pancieas in latei stage of posteiioi limh-buds, to 
show state of aggiegation of island cells around blood cajiillaiy c blood 
capillary, cc nucleus of capillary cell, / island cells, z zyinog(‘nous cells 

xioeo . 

Some single primary island cells containing coarse melanin i)igments 
are found here and there, forming completely unkiue acim together with 
zymogenous cells (Fig. 7). 

One (zd) of the two islands shown m Fig. 7 is perhaps composed of 
three cells, two nuclei of which are about to degenerate. Some islands 
in the same stage are found disposed with nearly all the surface facing 
the capillary and with the small surface facing the central lumen, as ii 
the islands were bulging out into the capillary (Fig. 8). 

Cases, in which some primary islands surround a same capillary, 
become very frequent (Fig. 6). The islands z., Zy and are really 
connected with each other in the other serial sections The present island 
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Fig. 7. Section of pancreas in later 
stage of posterior limb-buds, to show island 
cell forming a unique acinus together with 
zymogenous cells c blood capillary, i and id 
island cells, z zymogenous cells X 1060 


was the most developed of those 
which I have been able to find 
so far in this stage, measuring 
about 104 by 30 /^. 

7) Stage in which the 
posterior limbs have already 
become articulated and the buds 
of digits are discernible (4--5 
mm. in length of posterior limb, 
and 35 mm. in body length). 

Most primary islands which 
are composed of many cells, 
retain the characteristic feature 
described in the preceding 
stage. The cell components 
are poorly furnished with 
cytoplasm, and show a dark 
purple reaction to Mallory’s 
connective tissue stain. They 
retain also a number of coarse 
melanin pigments, but some¬ 
times lack them entirely. 

It is worthy of note that, in 
the present stage, some of 
the unicellular islands and of 
the smaller islands, which are 
composed of a small number 
of cells, begin to undergo a 
very conspicuous change in staining reaction, while most of them, as well 
as the typical primary island cells, retain the original characteristics. The 
former island cells alter in character from basophile to intensely fuchsino- 
phile, transitional colourations between the dark purple and the red having 
been frequently met with. Most of the single fuchsmophile cells are of 
nearly the same size as the other primary island cells, which are much 
smaller than the zymogenous cells. When they constitute unique tubules 
together with zymogenous cells, they are inclined frequently to be rounded, 
as is the case in the unicellular primary island cells. Sometimes, the 
densely fuchsinophile cells are found among the cells forming larger 
islands, especially in their peripheral part, where they are more closely 



Fig. 8. Section of pancreas in later 
stage of posterior limb-buds, to show island 
nearly surrounded by blood capillary, d 
pieterminai duct cell, i island, z zymogenous 
cells X 1060 
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attached to the zymogenous tissue (Fig. ISif). 

There are various types of fuchsinophile cells. In most of them the 
content is not homogeneous owing to the presence of the fuchsinophile 
granular structure. Sometimes the granular structure is not distinct (Fig. 
9-4 and B, and PI. Ill, Fig. 14), but sometimes it is very distinct (Fig. 
9C). In a few cells, which are richly furnished with cytoplasm, the content 
is quite homogeneously fuchsinophile, being feebly stained and never showing 
granulations (Fig. 9D, and PL III, Fig. ID). One or two notches in the 
nuclear membrane are found in some of the fuchsinophile cells (Fig. 94 
and B, and PL III, Fig. 14). Henceforth, all the cells, which take on 
the fuchsin stain, are called invariably the ' fuchsinophile cells.’ 



Fig 9 Fuchsinophile island cells, to show several types. A and B 
cells in which fuchsinophile granules are not distinct, C cell in which 
fuchsinophile gianules are distinct, D cell which is homogeneously 
fuchsinophile, showing no granulations, but containing a thread-like 
basophile substance. X1060. 



Fig 10 Section of pancreas, to 
illustrate most advanced differentiation 
of island cells in stage of body length 
of 35 mm b blood corpuscle, c blood 
capillary, i island cells. Xl060. 


In the present stage, another 
transition begins to occur in some 
primary island cells to the'’secondary. 
Some primary island cells become 
higher and columnar, being richly 
furnished with clear cytoplasm, and 
the purple granulation comes into 
view in the preparations with 
Mallory’s connective tissue stain 
(Fig. 10). 

8) Stage in which the posterior 
limbs are highly developed and 
actively movable (12 mm. in length 
of posterior limb, and 45 mm. in 


body length). 

In most of the islands, the cytoplasm becomes voluminous, and the 
purple granulation clearly detectable, but in some of the islands the 
granular content of the cytoplasm is so sparse that the cells are very 
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Fig. 11. Section of pancreas in stage of body length of 35 mm. 
to show island decisively in close continuity with preterminal duct, 
c blood capillary, d preterminal duct, i island cells, z zymogenous 
cells. X 1060. 

clearly recognizable. A small number of melanin granules are also 
usually found. The cell components are often spindle-shaped or columnar, 
but are sometimes short, and often arrange themselves in a band (Fig. 
12), These features are directly those of the secondary or adult island 
cells. The primary islands are still observable. 

The fuchsinophile cells show varying relations to the zymogenous 
tubules as do the primary island cells. They are sometimes large and 
sometimes as small as the latter cells; sometimes compose, singly or 
forming masses of a few cells, unique acini together with the zymogenous 
tissue, and sometimes they are found intercalated between the outer 
surface of the zymogenous tissue and its basement membrane. In a few 
of the fuchsinophile cells the melanin pigments still are retained in 
abundance, while in most of them they are almost lacking. Frequently, 
some of the fuchsinophile cells are found in direct continuity with clear, 
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Fig 12. Section of pancreas in stage of body length of 45 mm., 
to show arrangement of cellular components of secondaiy island 
forming band, which measuies about 23 p. in width, c blood ca illary, 

? secondary island, z zymogenous cells x 1060. 

secondary island cells. In these cases, they are located generally in the 
periphery of the island adjacent to the zymogenous tissue, as described in 
the preceding stage (Fig. 13). 

In the stage now reached, it is evident that some primary island cells 
and fuchsinophile cells undergo degeneration. In one case met wi h, an 
island was composed of 7 cells (PI. Ill, Fig 2). One [if) of the cells was 
deeply fuchsinophile. Three others (ts) were on the way to differentiation 
into the secondary cells. And the remaining three (ip) were primary 
island cells beginning degeneration, their nuclei being diminished in size 
and darkly stained. The island in this case was in the most intimate 
‘ continuation ’ with the zymogenous tissue, but any evidence of transition 
from zymogenous cells to island cells, or vice versa, was not observable. 

The largest island met with in this stage had attained nearly 100/^x 
100 p X 10 p, and the histological differentiation had been almost completely 
advanced with rich blood supply. 

From about this stage onwards there occurs in the pancreas a distinct 
reorganization process. The pancreas gradually decreases in size and 
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alters from a massive to a 
slender form, until the meta¬ 
morphosis is complete. It may 
be emphasized here that the 
island cells, either the secondary 
or the deeply fuchsinophile 
cells, begin to atrophy later 
than do the zymogenous cells, 
for I frequently met with 
secondary islands and fuchsino¬ 
phile cells freed from zymo¬ 
genous tissue by the atrophy 
of the cells of the latter. In 
most cases, the liberated 
fuchsinophile cells are homo¬ 
geneously stamable. Their 
shape becomes rounded first, 
and then begins to be disfigured 
showing signs of degeneration. 

REMARKS 

1) General. In the stage 2 days after hatching, I was not able to 
find any primary island cells, yet some cells (Fig. 1) may be explained as 
the primary island cells, as they contain more abundant melanin pigments 
and smaller nucleoli than do the other cells. In the larvae, 5 days after 
hatching, the primary island cells were distinctly discernible for the first 
time among the parenchyme cells, which in this stage mainly form the 
primitive pancreatic mass, just beginning differentiation as the zymogenous 
cells. Most of the primary island cells in this stage contain yolk granules 
as do the other parenchyme cells, but the amount of fine melanin pigments 
is distinctly richer in the former cells than in the latter. The nucleus of 
each primary island cell, furnished with one or two small nucleoli and 
fine linin network, shows the features of that of the typical island cell in 
the adult. But when observed in hematoxylin preparations, the amount 
of chromatin granules is discordantly poor m the nuclei of the primary 
island cells. From the fact that these primary island cells are found even 
in the non-lobulated parts where no capillaries are developed (Fig. 3), I 
conclude that, in their origin, they have nothing directly to do with the 



Fig 13 Section of pancreas in stage 
of body length of 45 mm., to show fuchsino¬ 
phile cells in periphery of island, being 
attached to zymogenous tissue, b blood 
corpuscle, c blood capillary, i secondary 
island cells, ^/■fuchslnophile cells, zd degener¬ 
ating zymogenous cell v 1060 
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capillary or connective tissue cells already differentiated. This view is in 
opposition to that of VON Hansemann (1901, vide Pearce ’03). Again 
from the fact that the cells, which show a similar behaviour not only to 
the mesenchyme but also to the peritoneal cells, are never found among 
the cell components of the primitive pancreatic mass (Fig. 1), I therefore 
feel bound to conclude that the primary island cells are endodermal in 
origin as are the other pancreatic parenchyma tissues. 

When the lobulation begins, the primary island cells come into close 
connection with the zymogenous tubules, and also with the blood capillaries 
which have been formed round the zymogenous tubules as the lobulation 
proceeds (Fig. 4). The primary island cells are scattered for the most 
part in the peripheral region of the pancreas (Fig. 14). They are inter¬ 
posed between zymogenous cells, thus showing the unique acinus formation 
together with the zymogenous tissue (Figs. 4 and 5) or intercalated 
between zymogenous tissue and its basement membrane, which is in most 
cases nothing but capillary walls. The cytoplasm of the primary island 
cells begins gradually to show’ the typical staining, that is, a dark purple 
tinge in the case of Mallory’s connective tissue stain (PI. Ill, Fig. li), and a 

light red in that of Delafield’s he¬ 
matoxylin and eosin stain Chroma¬ 
tin granules become more abundant. 

Many authorities are of opinion 
that the primary island cells mi¬ 
grate from their original situation in 
the zymogenous tissue outwards to 
the connective tissue. This may 
possibly be the case. I have been 
able to find, as already stated, the 
primary island cells interposed be¬ 
tween the zymogenous cells (Fig. 5) 
and those intercalated between the 
zymogenous tissue and its basement 
membrane (Fig. fifj, just showing 
a movement from one situation to 
the other. This movement of the 
cells, however, is, in my opinion, 
not due to their automatic migra¬ 
tion, but to the transference caused 
by a difference of tension between 



Fig. 14. Cross section of pancreas 
in stage 11 days after hatching through 
ductus pancreaticus, to illustiate the 
state of distribution of the primary 
island cells, c blood capillary, pd 
ductus pancreaticus 
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the membrane of the zymogenous cells and the basement membrane, which 
is directly the wall of the blood capillary. Moreover, in the cases which 
I investigated, neither tropism of the primary island cells towards, nor 
other topographical relations xvith, the sympathetic nervous system, could 
ever be met with. 

The primary islands retain their present features until the metamor¬ 
phosis begins. In the stages in which posterior limb-buds develop, the 
primary islands are found sometimes as single cells, sometimes as small 
concretions composed of a number of cells which are arranged either, 
irregularly, forming rounded masses (Fig 64) or, regularly, forming bands 
(Fig. 64). The gradual transition of the primary islands into the secondary 
is carried on from this stage onwards to the stage in which the posterior 
limbs are actively movable (45 mm. in body length). In the latter stage, 
the islands which are composed of cells identical with the typical island 
cells of the adult are commonly found. As to the generative cause of 
this transition, I have nothing to oppose to the theory put forward by 
Aron (1926, ’28a, ’31), that the differentiation into the secondary island 
cells is preceded by the histo-physiological differentiation of the thyroid. 
Several primary islands are frequently found round the same capillary in 
close connection with the neighbouring acini, as is described by almost all 
authorities. When these islands grow along the capillary and fuse 
themselves with each other to form a larger island, the one capillary 
becomes divided into many, some being taken into the island. It is clear 
that the capillary walls of the island are homologous with the basement 
membrane of the zymogenous tissue as described by Fischer (1912). 

2) So-called ' capsule ’ of the island. According to Pearce, Kuster, 
and Weichselbaum and Kyrle, the islands are originally continuous with 
the other pancreatic tissue, and later, as the development goes on, they 
are constricted and thus separated from the latter, the former being thus 
surrounded completely by the ‘ capsule ’ of the connective tissue. They 
state also that such an anatomical independence of the islands from the 
other pancreatic tissues coincides with the fact that the former are indepen¬ 
dent of the latter in physiological function. Recent authorities, Nakamura, 
Neubert, and Lentati, however, deny that the existence of such complete 
capsules is invariable. According to Fischer, and Saguchi, and to my 
own observation on the pancreas of the frog, tlie islands are clearly 
functional even wiifeout the capsules, which separate the islands from the 
other pancreatic tissues. 

3) Fuchsinophile cells. These cells are very rare in the early stages 
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of metamorpliosis, and gradually increase in number as the metamorphosis 
advances. 

The fuchsinophile cells of mine are nothing else but those which are 
found by Saguchi in the pancreas of the frog, being explained as trans¬ 
itional forms from the zymogenous cells to the island cells, or vice versa. 
These cells are also identical with the ' bathychrome cells ’ of Vincent 
and Thompson (1908) found in the pancreas of several kinds of species 
of Vertebrates. Bensley’s a-cells in the pancreas of the guinea-pig are 
also the same as my fuchsinophile cells. According to Bensley, the 
a-cells are present not only in the periphery of the island adjacent to the 
acini, but also in the central part of the island. He says that this may 
cause one difficulty to the authorities who consider these cells to be those 
which represent a transitional stage from the acinus cells to the island 
cells. I was able to find, as already described, m the early stages of 
metamorphosis, various cells which show a gradual change in the staining 
reaction from dark purplish tinge to deeply fuchsinophile. I have also 
stated that these cells occur, either singly or grouped in small masses 
of a few cells, closely attached to the acinus cells in the periphery of an 
island. These facts appear to me to be very suggestive, and I wish to 
deduce here that some of the primary island cells degenerate and some 
become fuchsinophile cells, while they are in contact with the acinus cells; 
but most of them, especially the components of large primary islands, 
become the secondary or functional island cells. 

According to Alfonsi, the ‘ cellules de Laguesse’, which were found 
by him in the tadpoles during metamorphosis, begin to appear later than 
the appearance of the ^ cellules de Langerhans.’ Therefore, his ' cellules 
de Laguesse’ are not actually the same as the ‘cellules de Laguesse’ of 
Aron, which are identical with the primary island cells and begin to 
appear before the appearance of ‘cellules de Langerhans’; and according 
to his statement they are, without doubt, nothing but the fuchsinophile 
cells. 

4) New formation of the island from other tissues. The view that 
there is a new formation of the islands from the other tissues, even in 
newly born animals, has been held by many authorities. According to 
Weichselbaum and Kyrle, Nakamura, and Lentati, etc., the islands 
which have been retained in close connection with the duct system, and, 
according to Aron, van Campenhout, Neubert, and others, those in close 
connection with the zymogenous tubules, are newly-differentiated and 
proliferated ones. Most of the authorities, however, seem to have arrived 
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at these conclusions from the fact that the islands increase in number 
during later developmental stages, and that they are in direct continuity 
with the duct and zymogenous tissues. But continuity with the other 
tissues appears to me to be insufficient to prove the occurrence of a new 
formation of the islands from the other tissues. The only way to decide 
this question is to find a direct case of transformation from one to the 
other. 

Among these authorities, van Campenhout alone in his description 
refers to this mode of transition. But he merely states in regard to the 
mouse that chez Tadult, au contraire, a cote des complexes sympatico- 
insulaires bien delimitees, existent des Hots en rapport avec les acini et 
montrant toutes les figures de transformation d^'acini en ilots ” Such a 
description is not sufficient to convince us that his transition theory must 
be accepted as proved. Vincent and Thompson also believe in the 
occurrence of transition even in the adult pancreas. Taking the abundancy 
of zymogen granules as the criterion, they state that zymogenous cells 
gradually ‘‘ shade off ” into island cells, and that “ the transition as indicated 
by varying amount of zymogen granules in the different cells ” is frequent. 
It seems to me, however, that the variation in the amount of zymogen 
granules gives no proof by which we may account for the transition from 
zymogenous cells to the island cells. We ought rather to look for positive 
cytological grounds of investigation as carried out by Saguchi in 1920. 

Van Campenhout, in his study of the pancreas of the dog, found that 
all the functional islands in the embryonic stages are in connection with 
the sympathetic nervous elements, but that in the adult some of the islands 
are transformed from acini, and do not show any such connection. Now, 
if m the embryonic stages, all the islands are really in connection with 
the sympathetic nervous system, no single primary island cells remaining 
scattered among the zymogenous cells, and yet later in the adult stages 
there are found many islands unconnected with the sympathetic nervous 
elements, but in connection with the zymogenous tubules in close ‘ continuity' 
with those elements, then it may safely be concluded that a new formation 
of the island of Langerhans in the acinus tissue is possible. However, I 
found no such connection between islands and sympathetic nervous elements 
in any stages of development. Consequently, I cannot agree with the 
view of van Campenhout. 

Neubert believes in the possibility of the formation of the islands 
from both duct system and zymogenous tissue. But according to Nakamura 
and Lentati, the connection between islands and zymogenous tubules is 
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of secondary formation. They assert that such a connection never involves 
proof of the direct origin of the islands, but they believe that the formation 
of the islands is only possible by budding m the duct system, observing 
the direct continuity between the preterminal ducts and islands and similar 
features in the components of the two tissues, perhaps in eosin prepara¬ 
tions. In spite of Bensley’s opinion that the continuity between the two 
tissues never proves the possibility of their reciprocal transition, many 
later authorities are accustomed to trust too much to the importance of 
continuity between the islands and other tissues. 

Why did not these authorities identify the islands, which were in direct 
continuity with the duct system, with the islands derived from the primary 
island cells, which had differentiated in a very early stage in the walls of 
the primitive pancreatic cords or tubules, and which had been shown for 
the first time by Laguesse in the embryos of the sheep and then by 
Kelly m the embryos of the guinea-pig? Why did they not consider 
that the connection between the island and the duct system is also of 
secondary formation ? Such an explanation, which makes the connection 
of the islands with either the zymogenous tubules or the duct system to 
be of secondary formation, seems to be highly acceptable when we 
compare this circumstance in the case of mammals and in that of frogs: 
in the former, the connection of the islands is retained more frequently 
with the duct system, while in the latter it is retained almost conclusively 
with the zymogenous tissue. 

One case, which was very rarely found in the range of my observations 
and in which the island maintained close connection with the duct system, 
is shown in Fig. 11. This case, however, does not compel us to conclude 
that the differentiation of the islands occurs in the cells of the preterminal 
duct, as is asserted by various w^orkers. 

Early in the process of development, the pancreas is almost completely 
filled with zymogenous tubules, the cells of which have been differentiated 
histologically pari passu with the lobulation of the primitive pancreatic 
mass, which contains scattered centro-acinus and primary^island cells; and 
the duct system consists of a single tube without any branches, and is 
confined to a very restricted area near its exit, ductus pancreaticus, only 
extending to a few sections, while the pancreas extends to about 70 
sections (Fig. 14). The development of the duct system is practically 
accomplished in the tadpole after the metamorphosis has begun. In fact, 
in the development of the duct system two processes may be distinguished, 
as pointed out by Neubert: viz. 
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a. Development of the duct system by the growth of new branches 
from the primitive pancreatic duct. 

b. Formation of preterminal ducts from centro-acinus cells. In this 
case, the centro-aniniis cells proliferate and gradually line the acinus cavity 
(PL III, Fig. lea'. Then the basement membrane grows into the 



interspace between the zymogenous cells 
and reaches the centro-acinus cells (Fig. 
15, and PL III, Figs. 1 and 3), the zymo- 
gerous tubule being thus constricted and 
separated gradually into two (PL III, Fig. 
3). These two portions of the zymogenous 
tubule, which have been constricted off, 
are separated by the further proliferation 
of the centro-acinus cells. Thus these 
cells form a bridge which is the pre- 


Fig 15 Section of zymogenous 
tubule in stage of body length of 
25 mm , to show ingrowth of basement 
membrane hm basement membrane, 
ca centro-acinus cell, s zymogenous 


terminal duct (Fig. 11). Similar cases 
are fiequently met with in the pancreas 
of the tadpoles in the early stages of 
metamorphosis. 


cell 


If such an ingrowth of the basement 



Fig 16. Section of zymogenous tubule in stage of body length of 
25 mm., to show detachment (s) between primary island and zymogenous 
cell, c blood capillary, ca centro-acinus cell, cc nucleus of capillary cell, 
t primary island, z zymogenous cell- 
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membrane and further proliferation of the centro-acinus cells occur in 
the very portion of zymogenous tubule, where a primary island is laid 
(Fig. 16), it may be possible to form an island showing close connection 
with the pretermmal duct (Fig. 11). At any rate, I cannot rely on the 
importance of the ' continuity' of the island with the other tissue, whether 
it be that of the duct system or of the acinus tissue. 

SUMMARY 

1) The primary island cells are differentiated from the cells of the 
same origin as the other pancreatic parenchyme cells, i. e. endodermal. 

2) The primary island cells have in their origin nothing to do directly 
with capillary or connective tissue cells. 

3) In the early stages of metamorphosis, the primary islands begin to 
differentiate into the secondary and become functional. 

4) In the early stages of metamorphosis, the primary island cells, 
which are in the periphery of the island, and some primary islands, which 
are composed of only a single or a few cells are subjected to the other 
process of differentiation and become deeply fuchsinophile, while they are 
in close contact with zymogenous tissue. 

5) The ‘ bathychrome cells ’ of Vincent and Thompson, the ‘ a-cells ’ 
of Bensley, the ‘a-, b- and c-cells ’of Saguchi, and the ‘cellules de Laguesse’ 
of Alfonsi are included in the term ‘ fuchsinophile cells.’ 

6) The continuation between the islands and the other tissues does 
not involve proof of the actual origin of the islands. 

7) The complete capsule which separates an island from other pancreatic 
tissues is not necessary for the physiological independence of each other. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE III 

Fig. 1. Section of pancreas in stage of 35 mm. in body length, to show three islands 
surrounding the same blood capillar}^ and to show seveialcell components of 
islands. A fuchsinophile island cell with indistinct granulation and notched 
nuclear membrane, b blood corpuscle, c blood capillary, ca centro-acinus cells, 
ii mass composed of primary island cells only, mass composed of a fuchsino¬ 
phile (A) and another primary island cell, primary island cell constituting 
a cell mass together with two other cells (X)) which are homogeneously 
fuchsinophile, and the nuclei in which show some abnormalities in staining 
reaction. X 1060. Mallory’s stain. 

Fig. 2. Section of pancreas in stage of 45 mm in body length, to illustrate mainly 
an island composed of various kinds of island cells, if fuchsinophile cell, ip 
primary island cells, is secondary island cells, zd degenerating zymogenous 
cell. X1060. Mallory’s stain. 

Fig. 3. Section of pancreas in stage of 35 mm in body length, to show basement 
membrane of zymogenous tissue interrupted by centre acinus cells c blood 
capillary, ca centro-acinus cells, d preterminal duct. X 1060 Mallory’s stain 
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In Japan, from fairly ancient time, a method, which has been called 
“ Yogai”, has been widely practised by owners of pet domesticated birds 
such as 

Horeites cantans (Temminck and Schlegel) “ Uguisu ’’ 

Erithacus akahige (Temm.) Komadori 

Zosterops palpebrosa japonica (Temm. and Schl.) Mejiro ” 

“Yogai” is the method, by which the birds are brought to the light 
of a candle or of an electric or other light after sunset, to make them 
begin to sing their mating songs as early as possible in winter, even from 
the first day of January, i. e. before the spring, when wild birds usually 
begin to sing. Modern owners of pet birds generally subject the birds to 
the action of an electric light of from 50 to 60 watts for about from 3 
to 4 hours after sunset, that is, in the winter in Japan, from about 4 to 7 
or 8 o’clock in the afternoon. During the Yogai”, usually, the birds 
become less active than they are in the daytime, and sometimes, some of 
them completely cease their muscular exercise or fall asleep. All of them, 
however, begin to sing their mating songs after about a month from the 
beginning of the Yogai”, and even the birds which at first used to fall 
asleep, begin to sing on the same day and as well as those which were 
relatively active from the start. 

It is usually said among owners of pet birds that in using this method 
a period of exposure of from 3 to 4 hours is the most effective and that 
any prolongation of this period is harmful to the birds. This fact has 
also been ascertained from my own experience in the past few years, 
though I can say nothing as to its exact cause at present. 

There are several terms used to distinguish the varieties of songs of 
the birds. The songs sung during their breeding season are usually termed 
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mating songs’^, in the exactly same sense as used already in this paper. 
The cries which sound very sharp and harsh, namely kiri-kiri-kiri ” of 
Lanicus Bucephalus (Tem.m. and ScHL.) from the top of trees on a very 
clear day of autumn, are called “ alarm songs’", and do not express any 
desire for mating. Besides these, the terms “ ordinary songs”, '' flight 
songs"", etc. are used to distinguish the other kinds of songs of the birds. 

Here I wish to emphasize the fact that the mating songs of the birds 
indicate their sexual maturity. In fact, a considerable acceleration of the 
period of mating songs by the Yogai ” directly implies the acceleration 
of sexual maturation. Thus it must be our question what factors of the 
“ Yogai ” cause the acceleration of sexual maturation ? 

If we compare all the factors of the daily period of spring, in which 
season the wild birds attain sexual maturity, with those of the Yogai”, 
the real nature of the causal relation between the daily period and the 
sexual development may perhaps be explained. For the purpose of this 
study, the following, most easily approachable four factors were taken into 
consideration by myself : — 

Rise of temperature 
Prolongation of light period 
Prolongation of feeding period 
Prolongation of period of muscular exercise 

Of these factors, the changes in the environment in spring and those 
in the environment caused by the “ Yogai ” are compared in what follows: 

1) Temperature. Even though the birds are kept indoors there must 
be a difference between the temperature of cold winter and that of warm 
spring. 

2) Light Period. The light period is longer in spring than in winter. 
In other words, in winter the sunlight period is much shortened, and in 
the Yogai ” this shortening of the sunlight period is compensated for 
by the electric light. The electric light, how^ever, is the red light the 
wave length of which is limited so as to be above 400 Thus, as far 
as the wave lengths are concerned, there must be a considerable difference 
between the sunlight and the electric light. 

3) Feeding period. This period appears to me to be practically the 
same in spring and for the “ Yogai”. 

Bissonette, T. H. 1931. Studies on the sexual cycle in birds IV Expeiimeiital modi¬ 
fication on the sexual cycle in males of the European starling (Starnus vulgaris) by changes 
in the daily period of illumination and of muscular work Journ. Exp. Zool, VoL 58, Pp 
281-319. 
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4) Muscular exercise. The muscular exercise of the birds is somewhat 
less during the Yogai ’’ than in the daytime, some ceasing their move¬ 
ments and some falling asleep. But, as already stated, since the period of 
beginning the mating songs can be the same both in the case of the 
birds which are relatively active and those which fall asleep, the effect 
of muscular exercise upon sexual maturation can be thought to be very 
slight. 

From the above generalization of the four factors, the feeding period 
may be expected to play a very important part during the Yogai ” as 

well as in spring. But this is merely a supposition. If some analytic 

experiments are made upon these various factors, separately or combined 
with others, then we may be able to answer the questions: Which single 
factor is the most important ? Are all the factors necessary ? This purpose 
was the real motive and interest which led the present writer to study 
one of the ecological problems suggested by the title of this paper, 
Zosterops palpebrosa japonica being selected as the material. 

Zosterops palpebrosa japonica belongs to Zosteropidae, and is widely 
distributed over Honshiu, especially densely m the southern islands of 
Japan, including Shikoku and Kiushiu, and spreading over to the tropical 
islands. The breeding season of the wild birds ranges, in general, from 

the end of April to the end of July, and the moulting season from the 

beginning of September to the middle of October. In the localities, that 
are south-west from the middle region of Honshiu (Kanto) and are warm, 
there is no evidence that they migrate, but in the north-east region of 
Honshiu (Tohoku), where the climate is rather cold in winter, they seem 
to migrate to a warm district during about from November to April. The 
migration records in Kurihara-Gun, Miyagi-Ken, which is about 30 miles 
north of Sendai, are shown in Table V\ 

Table 1 



First date of migration 

First date of migration 


in spring 

in autumn 

1931 

April 3 

September 28 

1932 

April 8 

October 10 

1933 

March 31 

September 26 


D These records are based on a private letter from my friend Mr. K. Hayakawa. 
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The wild birds feed on the honey of flowers, fruits, jaice from the 
bark of some trees, and insects. The domesticated ones are usually fed 
on ground food containing 33?^ in w^eight of fish powder made from 
baked and dried freshwater fish. 

Before entering on the subject of this paper, I wish to express my 
heartfelt thanks to Prof. E. Nomura for his cordial guidance made during 
the progress of my work and for his kind revision of this manuscript. My 
thanks are also to offer to Prof. Y. Yoshii for his kind consent to my 
using his laboratory without any restrictions, to Assist. Prof. I. Motomura 
for his kind advice, to Mr. S. Sekine, Member of the Club of the Owners 
of Pet Birds in Sendai, for his kind assistance in feeding the birds, and 
to Mr. K. Hayakawa, a special owner of pet birds in Kurihara-Giin, 
Miyagi-Ken, for the kind information sent by him in relation to migration, 
etc. 

In the course of my investigation three different sets of experiments 
were carried out, and in the present paper these are separately described 
under different headings. 

I. RELATION BETWEEN THE DAILY PERIOD 
AND THE SEXUAL MATURATION 

Material and Method 

The specimens of Zosterops palpebrosa japonica were captured with 
bird-lime in July, 1932, in the Chichibu Ranges, Saitama-Ken, which is 
the middle region of Kanto, The total number caught was 50, Of these 
36 males were presumed to be of same age, because of their hatching 
invariably in May, 1932. Each young male bird was kept in a bamboo 
cage 10 inches in depth, 6 in breadth, and 7 in height. All the young 
were fed upon the ordinary ground food which contained 33?^S of fish 
powder. The food w^as renewed once every morning and left in the cage, 
so that the bird w^as able to feed at will. Care was taken that the 
composition of the food should not vary. None of them was sick until 
December 1. Already by this time, they had forgotten the fear which 
they had when they were caught, and were so domesticated that they 
returned to their own cages even after being allowed to fly out. 

The present experiment w^as carried on from Deceriiber 1. The 
laboratory" used faced towards the south, and there was enough light to 
light up every part of the room. In the daytime, as the windows were 
kept open, the temperature within the room was practically the same as 
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that outside, but at night, as the windows w^ere closed in order to protect 
the birds from possible enemies, the temperature of the room w^as higher 
by than that out-of-doors The electric light employed in the 

“ Yogaiwas a tungsten lamp of a pow^er of 100 watts, and it was 
lighted from 4 o'clock to 8 in the afternoon at a distance of 3 meters 
from the bird-cages. In order to make the illumination uniform throughout, 
the positions of the cages were altered as often as possible 

Of the 36 birds, 26 were exposed to the Yogai’k the other 10 
remaining in darkness as the control. All lights were shut off from the 
control birds by covering their cages with black cloth at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 


Experimental Results and Remarks. 

On December 20, just 20 days after the beginning of the “ Yogai'’, 
the first mating songs were heard from one of the “ Yogai group. Since 
then, the number of those singing mating songs gradually increased, and 
on January 5, all the specimens had begun to sing their mating songs. 
Furthermore, combats betw^een those of the same sex became violent, and 
they seemed to behave in the manner is observable during the regular 
breeding season. 

In the “ Yogai ” specimens, internally, the testes increased in size with 
the lapse of time until the birds began to sing. At the very beginning 
of the experiment on December 1, the seminiferous tubules w^ere slender, 
and the spermatogenetic stages were practically unobservable (Fig. 1). 
Then, with the lapse of time the tubules increased in diameter, the 
spermatogenetic figures having become visible (Fig. 2). Finally, w^hen the 
birds began to sing their mating songs, the diameter of the tubules reached 
its maximum and the formation of spermatozoa was accurately observed 

(Fig. 3). 

In the case of the control specimens, how^ever, the development of the 
testes, even on January 5, remained in the state in which it was at the 
very beginning of the '' Yogai”, and the formation of spermatozoa was 
only noticed later m the testes taken from a specimen on May 20, just 
at the outset of the breeding season of the wnld birds. 

From the above results of experiment, it may be definitely said that 
spermatogenesis is accelerated by the ” Yogai”, in support of the view of 
Bissonette, wdio worked on Sturnus vulgaris^^. 

Bisson crrE, T. H. 1931 loc at. 
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Fig 1 Section of testis taken [from a specimen on Decembei 1, at the vc‘!v 
beginning of the ‘ Yogai”. x200 

Fig 2. Section of testis taken at random fiom a specimen on Decembei 15, 15 
days after the beginning of the “Yogai’\ x200. The diameter of the scminifeious 
tubule is about 1 5 times that shown in Fig. 1 

Fig. 3 Section of testis taken at random from a specimen, which began to sing 
mating songs, on January 5, 36 days after the beginning of the “ Yogai” x200 

Since I was much interested in knowing how many times the sexual 
maturity could be repeated by the “ Yogai”, in order to begin my work 
along this line, the ‘‘Yogai” method was discontinued on April 1, the 
daily period thus returning to the normal conditions. 

It is very interesting to me to state here that on April 14, just two 
weeks after the “ Yogaihad ceased, a number of feathers began 
unexpectedly to fall off, and a month later new plumage had completely 
grown. I will discuss this unexpected phenomenon in the next section. 

The birds, with their plumage renewed, were again exposed to the 
action of “ Yogai” from September 1. Since the procedure of the ‘‘ Yogai ” 
and its results, including the stoppage of it on October 30 and the moulting 
which began on November 15, are exactly the same as in the first 
experiment, the details need not be duplicated here. 

The third ‘"Yogai” was begun from December 1, before finishing the 
moulting, and it resulted as on the two previous occasions. 

As just shown, therefore the sexual maturity of Zosterops palpebrosa 
japonica can be repeated at least three times a year by exposure to the 
action of the “ Yogai’', and from this fact it is clearly confirmed that 
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there is an intimate relation between the daily peiiod and the development 
of sexual maturity. 

n RELATION BETWEEN THE DAILY PERIOD AND THE MOULTING 

In the preceding section, attention was called to the following points : 

1) The regular moulting season of Zosterops palpebrosa japomca lasts 
for about a month ranging from the earlier part of September to that 
of October. 

2) The specimens of the bird under discussion, which attained sexual 
maturity in the course of the Yogai" on January 5, unexpectedly began 
moulting after the Yogai ” had stopped on April 1, and also in November 
the second moulting. 

From these facts, it may be considered that, although the moulting 
season of the wild specimens begins oidinarily at the beginning of 
September, it is also compelled to begin as early as m April by shortening 
the daily period, that is, strictly speaking, by stopping the Yogaf’. Even 
though it seems to be true that a definite relation may exist between the 
shortening of the daily period and the moulting, as is probably the case 
between the prolongation of the daily period and the acceleration of 
sexual maturity, yet the possible factors which may cause the moulting in 
natural conditions ought to be investigated. On considering first the 
natural environment in which the wild birds undergo moulting from the 
beginning of September, the following factors may be distinguished: 
Climatic change 
Relation with sexual maturity 
Daily period 

Light Period 
Feeding period 

1) With regard to the climatic change, at the beginning of September 
the hot weather of August is just becoming moderate and changing 
towards cold. Yet the periods of moulting, which happened to occur as 
the result of stopping the Yogai”, were April and November, In the 
former the weather changes to warm and moderate, while in the latter 
it changes towards the cold winter. From these contradictions, it appears 
to me that climatic conditions, especially temperature, have a very slight 
connection with the moulting. 

2) Concerning the relation with the sexual maturity, the testes of the 
wild specimens were entirely dedifferentiated at the beginning of September 
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(Fig 4), but in the testes of the specimens, which already began the 
moulting in either April or November, respectively, not only were no signs 
of dedifferentiation observable, but also the formation of the spermatozoa 
was still continuing (Fig. 5). 



Fig. 4. Section of testis from a wild specimen caught in the upper part of 
September. x80. 

Fig. 5. Section of testis from a specimen which began the moulting in Apiil 
after the “Yogai” had ceased. x80. 

If the moulting were to occur constantly after finishing the period of 
sexual development, there could never be such a difference between the 
structure o£ the testes shown in the regular moulting season, after the 
regular breeding season, and that shown in the moulting period after the 
arrival at sexual maturity caused by the Yogai’'. Furthermore, in the 
natural condition, the young birds, which hatch in May and which have 
never passed through the first breeding season, invariably undergo moulting 
in September of the same year. This fact seems to confirm most strongly 
the view that there is no direct relation between the full development of 
the testes and the moulting. 

3) The light period in September is shorter than that in the breeding 
season, which usually extends from the middle of May to the latter part 
of July. Consequently, the feeding period is also shorter in the moulting 
season than in the breeding season. These differences in the periods 
suggested to me the view that a shortening of both the light and feeding 
periods might play an important part in causing the moulting. My present 
experiment therefore was made as follows. 
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Material and Method 

The specimens used were 36 in number, and were captured in the 
Chichibu Ranges m June, 1933. All the birds were hatched in May, 
1933. Consequently their first moulting was to occur in September, 1933 
On July 14, these birds were separated into three groups, viz. A, B, and 
C, each group consisting of 12. The light and feeding periods of the 
groups were controlled, respectively, as shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Light period 

Feeding period 

Group A 

10 hours 

10 houTs 

Group B 

15 hours 

10 houis 

Gioup C 

15 hours ' 

15 hours 


All the groups were provided equally with the ground food at 6 
o’clock, every morning. Of these groups. Group A w^as moved to a dark 
room, where the Yogai ” was being carried out, every day, at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, until 6 o’clock next morning, from the usual room, where 
this group was placed together with other groups in the daytime and 
where the daylight shone in. Thus the feeding period as well as the light 
period of Group A was confined to 10 hours a day. Group B remained 
all day in the usual room, but the food was taken away every day at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon ; the feeding period of this group thus being 10 
hours a day and the light period nearly 15 hours. Group C was placed 
all day in the usual room without removal of the food, so that both the 
light and feeding periods of this group were presumed to be nearly 15 
hours a day. 

I would also have made another group, in which the light period was 
10 hours a day and the feeding period 15 hours. But this group was 
not actually constituted owing to the difficulty that the birds never feed 
in the dark. 


Experimental Results and Remarks. 

The experiment was started on July 14. On July 24, since it was 
noticed that a pair of feathers had fallen off from two birds in Group 
A, I then continued an exact count of the number of falling feathers 




Fig 6 Four stages of the' 
the moulting had begun on Jul> 
27, 2 moulting fairly advanced 
down feathers and contour feat 
completed at the end of August 


Ipehrosa jopomca, in which 
beginning on about July 
on about August 7, 3 new 
of August, 4 moulting 
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beginning from July 25. In the course of time, in Group A, the specimens 
which had begun the moulting increased in number, and on about August 
10 a considerable number of fallen feathers were found. In both Group 
B and Group C, however, any signs of moulting were not recognizable 
until August 22, on which date only one feather from one bird in Group 
B was recorded. On September 7, after 50 days from the beginning of 
this experiment, the moulting became marked even in these groups. 

At the end of August, the moulting of Group A had already passed 
and the new plumage seemed to have been completed (Fig. 6), but Groups 
B and C, with similar slowness, finished moulting nearly 50 days later 
than Group A. The relation between the date and the average number 
of feathers fallen off is shown in Fig. 7. 

1) A comparison of the data from Group A and from Group B 
confirms the fact that the acceleration of the moulting period in Group A 
is due to the light period in the case of Group A being shorter than 
that in the case of Group B. 



July 24 August 18 September 7 September 27 October 17 

Number of days from the beginning of the moulting 


Fig. 7. A graph showing the relation between the number of feathers fallen from 
one bird (average from 12 birds of each respective group, every 5 da>s), and the 
moulting periods shown by the different groups of the birds. 

2) A comparison of the data from Group A and from Group C 
confirms the fact that the acceleration of the moulting period of Group 
A is due to the light period in the case of Group A being shorter than 
that in the case of Group C. 

3) A comparison of the data from Group B and from Group C 
confirms the fact that the similar delay of the moulting period in both 
groups is caused without regard to the different lengths of the feeding 
period. 
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As we see in the above comparisons, the shortening of the light period 
causes an acceleration o{ the moulting period, but the length of the 
feeding period appears to have no differential effect on the moulting 
period. It is an interesting conclusion that the moulting period is accehnnted 
by a shortening of light period, while the period of sexual dcveloiiment 
to maturity is accelerated by a prolongation of the daily period. 

It ought to be explained here Why the feeding period was confined to 
10 hours a day ? Before the present experiment was undertaken, I had 
previously compared the nutritional difference between the birds of the 
10-hour feeding period and those of the O-hour period. The latter birds 
became very weakened on the third day and finally died, while the former 
ones were invariably healthy, although sometimes evidently hungry. In 
the present experiment therefore the lO-hour feeding period was prcfenxxl 
to place the birds in the maximum condition of under-nourishment without 
causing death. Moreover, the light period and the period of muscular 
exercise are so closely related, that at present these factors cannot be 
perfectly distinguished by experiment, because in the dark the birds make 
no movements, and I was unable to find any adequate method of making 
them exercise without frightening them. Therefore, not only in this 
section but also in the next one, light period ’’ ought to be understood 
as “ light period as well as period of muscular exercise”. 

III. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SEXUAL MATURATION AND 
VARIOUS FACTORS IN THE DAILY PERIOD 

It has already been mentioned that the sexual maturation of Zosterops 
palpebrosa japonica is caused by a prolongation of the daily period. Th(^ 
present experiment was undertaken in order to dch^rminc bow each factor 
of the daily period is related to the sexual development. 

Of all the factors included in the daily period, the following threes 
were selected as the most important ones: 

Light period 
Feeding period 
Temperature 


Material and Method 

All the specimens used in this experiment were captured at the same 
time as those used in the preceding experiment and from the same locality 
and were birds invariably hatched in May, 1933. The rooms used were 
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the usual room, the dark room, and the green house. As to the usual 
room and the dark room, the conditions have already been described. 
The green house was lighted up to the same extent as the usual room. 
The average temperature of these three different rooms, during from 
December 1, 1933, to January 28, 1934, is shown in Table 3. 

The dark room was used only for the '‘Yogai’’ from 4 o’clock to 8^ 
afternoon. The slightly higher temperature in the dark room than in the 
usual room was due to the heat from the electric light. 

Table 3 



Aveiagc of 
maximum 
temperature 

Average 
lemijeratui e 

Average of 
minimum 
tempei ature 

Gioen houho 


15.5"C 

9X 


- — — — 

__ _ --- - 

-— - . 

Usual room 

7X 

3.1X 

-4X 

Daik room 

— 1 

___ 

5..rc 

— 


106 specimens consisting of 80 males and 26 females were divided 
into 6 groups, viz. A, B, C, D, E, and F, the feeding and light periods 
and the temperature of the respective group being limited as shown in 
Table 4. 


Talbe 4 



No. of birds ' 

Mal<‘ Female | 

Feeding 
pel iod 
in boms 

Light period and 
period of muscular 
exercise in hours 

Place 

Respective temperature 
of the places shown in 
Table 3. 

(uoup A 

15 

« i 

14 

u 

Usual room 

Dark room, fi om 4-8 PM. 

Group B 


i : 

10 

u 

Usual room 

Dark room, from 4~ 8 PM. 

Grouj) C 


i 4 

t i 

10 

10 

Usual room 

Group I) 

10 

4 ' 

1 1 

14 

14 

Green bouse 

Group E' 

L 

! : 

10 

10 

Green house 

Gioup F 

1 

a 

10 

10 

1 Outside, during daytime 
i Usual room, during night 


Among the groups the experimant was started on Groups A, B, C, E, 
and F from December 1, 1933, but Group D was separated from Group 
C on December 10, thus the experiment with this group was started 10 
days later than the start of the other groups. 
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The daily period in this season was presumed to 1)C nearly 10 hours. 
For the purpose ol the Yogai”, Groups A and B were moved, vvaj 
day, from the usual room to the dark I’oom at 4 oV*Io(‘k m th(‘ altc^rnoon, 
the food having been taken away from Gi*oup R, and as soon as 
Yogai ” finished at H o’clock these groups returned again to the usual 
room. The ‘‘Yogai” of Group 1) was carried on m ihc grc'en house 
from 4 o’clock to 8, afternoon, and, while the electric lamp was lighted 
the cages of Group E were completely covered with dark cloth. 

Whether or not the birds had attained sexual maturity was determined 
by the following criteria: 

Size of the testes and ovaries 

Histological differentiation of the testes and ovaries 
The singing of the mating songs must be here mentione<l. Actually, 
on December 4, I could hear a mating song from one bird o( Group E, 
which was placed in the green house, and next day also from another 
one of the same group. The singing continued (or about 8 days, hut 
after that was never heard again. The histological examination of th(j 
gonads proved that those were still far from maturity. I thought at first 
that the birds might sing their mating songs even liefoix' entering on 
sexual maturity, if they were placed in a suitable, comfortable, and pleasant 
condition. I now, however, doubt whether those songs were real mating 
songs, so that I have decided to omit this criterion, because (he (wo 
criteria mentioned above are quite sufficiently effective to determine (1 k^ 
degree of the development of sexual maturity, though to do this reciuires 
a difficult technique. 


Obskkvations 
Notes on December i, 1933, 

At the very beginning of this experiment, both the test(\s and ovari(\s 
are very small and are, as expected, in an early stag(‘ of hisiogcaiesis. 
The spermatogonia are distributed in the slender siminiferous tubules, and 
in the intertubular space the pigment and interstitial cellsare richly 
found (Fig. 8). The growth of some of the oogonia had already begun 
(Fig. 9). 

i^Nonidez, J. F. 1924. Studies on the gonad of the fowl. IV The intcrtubular tissues 
of the testis in normal and hen-feathered cooks. Amer. Journ Anat., Vol. 34, Pp. 359-302. 

2) Rasmussen, A. T. 1928. Interstitial cells of the testis. Special Cytology. New York. 

"0 Bissonette, T. H. 1931. he. at. 
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Fii*. «S S(‘clioii (ji tc'sUs taken fiom a specimen on December 1, 19)13, at the 
I)eginninf^ of this exiiei’inient. x80 

Fig. 9. Section ot ovary taken (lom a specimen on Decembei 1, 1933, at the 
b(‘ginning ol this exjUMiment. X 80 

Notes 071 l)ecetnbe7 20, 1933. 

(Iroups A aiicl B. The testes and ovaries are pretty well developed 
and almost 3 limes as large in diameter as those of Groups C, E, and 
F. The lormation of speimatocytcs and the diminution of interstitial and 
pigment cells aie oliseived (Figs. 10 and 12). The oogonia are much 
enlarged (Figs. 11 and 13). 

Groups ("I, Ic, and F. The size and the slate of histogenesis of the 
gonads launain practically the same as those oliserved on December 1 

NoU\^ on December 30, 1933. 

Groui) D. Since the experiment of this group was begun 10 days 
laU'r, l)ec(‘mh(‘r 30 lor this group just corresponds to December 20 for 
th(^ otluT gi'oups. 'I'hc degrcHi of development of the gonads is practically 
lh(' same as those of Groups A and B (Figs. 1 t and 15). 

Notes on Jamiorij IH (Groups A, B, E, and F) and 07i January 
28 (Grouf) I)), j93‘L 

The siz(' of th(‘ gonads of (hmips A, B, and 1) are very much enlarged, 
and unxisures almost (S times in diameter that of the other groups, which 
remainc'd myirly un<‘hanged (Fig. 16j. 

Groups A, JT RDd D. The groups arc those exposed to the Yogai”. 
In the testes the formation of spermatozoa is observed (Figs, 17, 19, and 
21). Ill the ovaries the yolk contents of oiigonia are considerably increased, 
and the largest one may already be called the primary oocyte (Figs. 18, 
20, and 22). 

Groups i\ K, and F. I'he state of the histogenesis of the gonads is 
practically the same as that of December 1, J933 (Figs. 23-28). 
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Fig. 10. ScMiion <>l testis lioin a specimen of Group A on Decembei 20,1933, 
just 20 flays alter the beginning of this exi)erimont >c80 

Mg. 11. S(‘clion oi ovary. Groui) A J)e< ember 20, 1933. x80 

Fig 12. S<‘<lion ol testis. (Jroup B December 20, 1933 x80 

Fig 13 Si'ction ol ovarv Group B. l)eceml)er 20, 1933 X80. 

Fig. 14 Section of h'stis. (houp D December 30, 1933 x80 

Fig 15 Section of ovary. Group D. December 30, J933, x80 

Notes on McLTch 4, 1934» 

At the close ol this experiment, the size of the gonads of Groups C, 
E, and F, respectively, remained apparently in the same state as those 
taken on January 18, while in the case of the birds of Groups A, B, and 
D, the ovulation was already recognized. Moreover, at the close of this 
experiment, a comparison of nutritional conditions between Group A and 
Group B was made. In both groups no apparent difference was found 
in (luantity of fat, and Group B was rather heavier than Group A in 
weiglit of the respective 5 birds. 

l^XPERIMENTAl. RESULTS AND REMARKS 

1) (k)inparison of Group C and Group F. The approximation of the 
light period, feeding period, and of the temperature brings practically 



K DC B A 

l'4g. 16. To.sU‘s (up])(‘0 and ovaries 9ower)> show their real si/.(‘ 

A, B, C, D, and F leprcsmit tospoclivcly Gioups A, B, C, D, and E- 
A, B, C, iind E takim on January 18, and D on January 28, 1934. 

Fig. 17, Sccllon of l<‘sUs taken from a .specimen of Group A on January 18, 
1931, just 49 days after the beginning of the experiment x 80 
Fig. 18. Section of ovaiy. Group A. Janiuuy 18, 1934 X 80- 

Fig. 19. Se(tion of testis Group B. January 18, 1934 X 80. 

Fig. 20 Section of ovaiy Gioup B. Januaiy 18, 1934 x80 

Fig- 21. Section of testis. Group D. January 28, 1934. x80 

Fig. 22. Sediou of ovary Gioup D. January 28, 1934. x80. 

Fig. 23. Sedion of testis. Group C. Januaiy 18, 1934. X 80 

Fig. 24. Sei’tion of ovaiy. Group C January 18, 1934 x80 

Fig 25. Section of testis. Group E. January 18, 1934 x80 

Fig 26. Section of ovary. Group K- January 18, 1934. x80 

Fig. 27. Seition of testis. Gioup F. January 18, 1934 80 

Fig. 28 Section of ovary. Group F. January 18, 1934. x8() 
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similar results in connection with the sexual maturation. 

2) Comparison of Groui) C or F and Crouf) I). rh<‘ proloni^ation of 
the light and feeding periods as w<dl as th<‘ high t(nnp(u*atur(^ of the 
green house appear to accel^Tate the sexual maturation ol Group 1). 

3) Comparison of Group A or I) and (iroup C, or K or h. I hc^ 
prolongation of both the light and feeding periods acc(^l(Tat(*s (1 k^ s(^xual 
maturation, without regard to the differential temperalur<‘. I'his r<^sults 
IS the same as that obtained in the hrst experiment, viz. that th<' a(‘<'(d(n‘- 
ation of the sexual maturation is due to a prolongation of the daily pcaaod. 

4) Comparison of Group E and Group C or F, Th(' dilhu’cntial 
temperature has practically no influence to the sexual maturation. 

5) Comparison of Group A and Group 1). While thc^ lengths ol th(‘ 
light period and of feeding period are constant, tin* exiierimcmtal r(‘sults 
are practically the same, without regard to the influen(v of the dilftTcmtial 
temperature. 

6) Comparison of Group B and Group E. While tin* fe(*ding ixu'iod 
is constant the sexual maturation is accehTated by tin* prolongation ol 
the light period, without regard to the high temperatun*. Thus (lu* 
temperature may be omitted when we are concern(‘d only with th<* 
important factors causing the acceleration of the sexual maturation. 

7) Comparison of Group B and Group C or F. Whih* the fccxling period 
is the same, the prolongation of the light period undoubtedly accel(*rates 
the sexual maturation. 

8) Comparison of Group B and Group D. The sexual maturation is 
accurately accelerated by the prolongation of the light pt^riod, without 
regard to the differential length of the feeding period or to the* diff(*rential 
temperature. Thus not only the temperature* hut also the* fecMling p<*riod 
diminishes in importance. 

9) Comparison of Group A and Group B. The (liff(*rcii(ial h‘nglhH of 
the feeding period do not influence differentially Hk* d(*grce of tin* s(*xi!al 
maturation, while the length of the light period is constant, lluis tin* 
feeding period may also be omitted from the important factors. 

At first I was intending to make one more group in whi(‘h the* light 
period lasted 10 hours, and the feeding period 15 hours, a day, but this 
group was not actually made owing to the difliculty stated in the preceding 
section. Fortunately, however, this defect was counterbalanced by a 
comparison of Group B with Groups A and C. 

From the above comparisons, it is confirmed that the light period as 
well as the period of muscular exercise plays the most important role in 
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causing the acceleration of the sexual maturation, while any effect of the 
feeding period and of temperature is quite unappreciable. 

Whenever the birds were moved to the dai'k room for exposure to 
Yogai’b they used to cease muscular exercise, although they were exposed 
to the (ilectric light, and many of them looked very sleepy, placing the 
head Ixdiind the perch or the food dish and partly closing the eyes* 
Those of Group A sometimes ate the food, but there were no movements 
visible as seen in the daytime. Those of Group B, from which the food 
had been taken away, used to make no movements, even when one’s hand 
approached them. Thus, the effects of the prolongation of the period of 
muscular exercise appear to me to be much smaller than those of the 
prolongation of the light period. 

SUMMARY 

1) Three experiments were earned out to determine the relations of 
daily period to the sexual maturation and to the moulting of Zosterops 
'palpebrosa japonica, 

2) In order to lengthen the daily period, an electric light of 100 watts 
was used. 

3) The sexual maturation is accelerated by a prolongation of the daily 
period. 

4) The sexual maturity can be repeated at least three times a year 
by means of the prolongation of daily period. 

5) Among the factors of the daily period, the light period is most 
important in causing the acceleration of the sexual maturation, while feeding 
period, temperature, and muscular exercise are less important. 

6) A shortening of the light period causes an acceleration of the 
moulting period, but differential length of feeding period has no differential 
effect on the moulting period. 




RELATION BETWEEN THE WEIGHT, VOLUME, AND LINEAR 
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The formulae expressing the relations between the depth (D), height 
{H), weight (W), and length (L) of the molluscan shells, which have been 
given by Nomura and which have been further confirmed by Hamai^^ 
are, respectively, as follows: 

D=a,L'’'-(1) 

-( 2 ) 

-(3) 

where a and h are constants. 

From the formulae in (1), (2), and (3), the following relations may be 
obtained, in which K, P, and ?' are constants; 

W^KiD^HL] 

=Kd)IPL\ - (4) 

=Kd)HUi 

Nomura"'^ has shown that the relation 

a—p=r --—■ (5)'’^ 

exists with regard to formulae in (4; in the case of the bivalves, Tapes 
philippinanm and Meretrix {Ciftherett) meretrix. 


^^Nomcira^E* J926. An Application of in Expressing the Growth Relation in 

the Freshwater Bivalves, Sphaenum heterodm Tns. Sci. Repts. Tdhoku Imp. Univ,, Biol, 
Vol II, Pp. Bl^2, 

NoMtTlA, E. 1926. Farther Studies on the Applicability of a^hh^ in Expressing the 
Growth Relations in Molluscan Shells. Sc5. Repts Tdhoku Imp. Univ., BioL, Vol II, Pp. 63-84. 

I 1934. On the Local Variation in the Shells of Mereifix (L.), with 

Special Reference to Growth of Organism. ScL Repts. Tdhoku; fnftrp. Onft., Biol, VoL I5t, 
Pp. 131-158. 

Nomura, E. 192S. On the Relation between Weight andf tiittiBifons in the Bivalves, 
Tapes philippinarum and Ogihetea meretrix. Sci, Repts. Tdholth fittp* tlnlv,, Biol., Vol. Ill, 


Pp. 113-124. 
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The present investigation has been undertaken to re-examine the applica¬ 
bility of formulae in (4) and (5), then to test whether or not a similar 
relation can also exist between the volume and the linear dimensions, and 
finally, to ascertain the weight-volume relation from the weight-length and 
volume-length relations. This investigation has been made at the suggestion 
of Prof. E. Nomura to whom I wish to express my hearty thanks for his 
kind guidance during the course of this work. 

WEIGHT-RELATION WITH THREE LINEAR DIMENSIONS 

For the purpose of the re-examination of the relations, 12 tables (Tables 
4-13, 16, and 17), out of 15 given in my previous paper are referred 
to, the remaining 3 (Tables 3, 14, and 15) being omitted because of the 
insufficient number of individual specimens available. 

As shown together in Table 1, the calculated values of the respective 
exponents, /?, and y in formulae in (4), indicate that relation (5) holds 
good approximately when we are concerned only with one habitat, but 
the value of the exponents differs according to the difference in locality. 

Table 1. 


Place 1 a 

Saizy6-Mati . 
Turesima-Mati I 0.46 
Takamatu-Mati 0.89 

Ry6kai-Mura 0.79 

Yatuya-Mati ■ 0.67 
Yatusiro-Mali 0,59 

Tokusima 0.67 

Ozi'Mura . 0.66 

Kawagoe-Mura ^ 0.51 
Kankawa ; 0.72 i 

Watanoha-Mati j 0.98 j 
Kusatu-Mati 1 0.78 ! 




Average 

0.72 

0.73 

0.73 

0.39 

0.40 

0.42 

0.87 

0.89 

0.88 

0.78 

0.79 

0.79 

0.64 

0.67 

0 66 

0.61 

0.65 

0.56 

0.64 

0.68 

j 0 66 

0.64 

0.67 

0.66 

0.46 

0.51 

0.49 

0.68 

0.71 

0.70 

0.98 

0.98 

0.98 

0.73 

0.76 

1 0.76 


YOLUME-RELATION WITH THREE LINEAR DIMENSIONS 

The volumetric determination was carried out by using the volumetric 
apparatus shown in Fig. 1. This apparatus is composed of a funnel-tube 


I 1934 Zoc. cit. 
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A with a narrow side tube B, a burette D, and a rubber tube C connecting 
A and D. The funnel-tube was large enough to contain a clam of 
considerable size. In order to keep the water level constant when the 
apparatus contains water, a circular line was marked round the side tube, 
the calibre of which was as wide as that of the burette. The latter was 
easily movable vertically. The wall of the rubber tube was thick enough 
to prevent any swelling due to the pressure of water: such swelling would 
make the measurements incorrect. 

At first, the apparatus was filled with tap water 
to the level of the circular line on the side tube, and 
the scale on the burette was then read. A clam was 
then gently introduced into the funnel-tube, the burette 
was moved downwards until the water level again 
reached the circular line on the side tube, and a 
reading of the burette was again taken. The difference 
in the two readings of the burette was taken as the 
volume of the clam. The volume taken is the total 
displacement of each perfectly closed clam and is 
calculated accurately to one decimal place in cc. 

Since the volume-length relation can also be 
formulated similarly as in the case of the weight- 
length relation (3), 

V^aJJ^^ --( 6 ) 

where V denotes volume. In the real value of Ui and of 
64 , the formulae relating to the specimens collected 
from the 3 different places (Tables 4, 5, and 6 ) are 
as follows: 

Saizyo-Mati F=0.232L'''' 

Turesima-Mati F=0.179L^"^^ 

Takamatu-Mati F=0.186L^-^^- 

To express the relations between the volume and the three linear 
dimensions D, H, and L, exactly similar formulae those in (4) also applied, 
being derived from ( 1 ), ( 2 ), and ( 6 ), hence 
V=K,D^HL] 

- K,DH^L -(7) 

^K,DHLV 

The calculated results of r/, and T are shown together in Table 2, 
and this table shows that the relation found in the case of the weight is 
also applicable to that of the volume. 


A B 



Ffe. 1. Volu¬ 
metric appaiatus. 
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Table 2. 


Place 

a 

P 

t’ 

Average 

Sai 2 y 6 -Mati 

0.82 

0.81 

0.82 

oo 

o 

Turesima-Mati 

0.87 

0.85 

0.85 1 

0.86 

Takamatu-Mati 

0.96 

0.94 

0.95 

0.96 


WEIGHT-VOLUME RELATION 

From (3) and (6), the weight-volume relation 

-( 8 )“^ 

may be obtained. As to the above three places, where the real values 
of a and b are, respectively, recapitulated in Table 3, the following are 
the actual relations found, namely 


Table 3 


Place 

Volume 

rela 

a4 

5-length 

tion 

h 

1 Weigh 
rela 

t-iength 

tion 

b, 

Saizyd-Mati 

0.232 

2.77 

0.188 

2.68 

Turesima-Mati 

o.m 

2.96 

0.227 

2.60 

Takamatu-Mati 

0.186 

2.82 

1 

0.201 

2.76 


Saizo-Mati W=0.776 

Turesima-Mati 0.980 F"-®-(9) 

Takamatu-Mati TF= 1.045 F'-"'’J 

As seen in the formulae of (9), the values of the exponent, accordingly, 
differ with the locality, and the weight-volume relation is, generally, not 
linear. 


SAMMARY 

1. In the shells of Meretrix meretrix, the following relations are 
approximately true: 

U=K,DmL 

=KJ)WL 

__ =KJ)HU 

^ CU— — and b-~ ^ 
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where U is weight or volume, jD, H, and L, respectively, the depth, 
height, and length of the clam-shell, and K and £ are constants. 

2. The value of £ differs according to the locality. 

3. The value of the constant b varies according to the locality and 
is expressed by the formula, W=aV\ where W and V indicate, respect¬ 
ively, weight and volume, a being another constant. 

4. The differential value of the constants £ and b respectively may 
reveal that the shell development varies according to the environmental 
conditions. 


TABLES AS THE BASES OF CALCULATION 

Table 4. Saizyo-Mati, Ehime-Ken. 
Collected on Nov. 20, 1932. 


Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm. 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm. 

Volume 
in cc. 

Length 
in cm. 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm. 

Volume 
in cc. 

3.10 

1.49 

2.16 

3.9 

6.4 

4 04 

2.03 

3.37 

8.4 

11.5 

3.16 

1.61 

2.66 

3.8 

5.1 

4.04 

2.06 

3.37 

7.3 

11.3 

3.32 

1.62 

2.84 

5.1 

6.6 

4.05 

2.04 

3.34 

7.1 

11.1 

3.40 

1.66 

2.81 

4.0 

6.8 

4.06 

2.05 

3 37 

7.8 

11.5 

3.41 

1.73 

2.88 

6.8 

7.3 

4.05 

1.95 

3.24 

7.2 

10.6 

3.61 

1.76 

3.04 

6.1 

8.0 

4.06 

2.08 

3.33 

8.2 

11 4 

3.64 

1.80 

3.08 

5.0 

8.6 

4 08 

2 03 

3.29 

7.8 

11.7 

3.65 

1.79 

3.03 

6.1 

. 8 7 

4.09 

2.06 

3.38 

8.9 

11.2 

3.66 

1.85 

3.19 

6,3 

8.8 

4.11 

2.03 

3.38 

8.5 

11.8 

3.68 

1.90 

3.22 

6.7 

9.2 

4.12 

2.10 

3.32 

8.0 

11.8 

3.68 

1.76 

3.07 

6.7 

8.4 

4.12 

2.06 

3.52 

9.7 

12.5 

3.71 

1.87 

3.06 

7.2 

8.9 

4.IS 

2.15 

3.67 

8.5 

13.4 

3.75 

1.87 

3.19 

6.6 

9.7 

4.15 

2 04 

3.43 

8.2 

11.9 

3.76 

1.92 

3.21 

7.1 

9.7 

4.16' 

2.06 

3.39 

8.9 

11.6 

3.78 

1.85 

3.18 

6.8 

8.7 

4.16 

1.92 

3.42 

8.8 

11.3 

3.79 

1.94 

3.10 

6,6 

9.5 

4.15 

2.26 

3.46 

8.7 

12.6 

3.80 

1.90 

3.16 

7,1 

9.1 

4.17 

2.04 

3.47 

8.8 

11.8 

3.81 

1.80 

3.21 

7,0 

8.3 

4.17 

2.06 

3.44 

7.8 

12.3 

3.82 

1.97 

3.16 

6.8 

9.6 

1,17 

2.03 

3.47 

9.8 

11.9 

3.85 

1.80 

3.24 

7.7 

9.4 

4.20 

2.17 

3.38 

8.3 

12.7 

3.86 

1.88 

3.19 

6.1 

9.4 

4.21 

2.12 

3.5^1 

10.2 

13.1 

3.87 

1.90 

3.18 

6.2 

9.6 

4.21 

2.08 

3.44 

9.0 

14.3 

3.88 

1.84 

3.14 

7.4 

9.7 

4.26 

2.06 

3.67 

1 9.4 

12.6 

3.88 

1.91 

3.26 

6.8 

9.6 

4.25 

2.12 

3.61 

11.0 

12.9 

3.90 

1.89 

3.27 

6.4 

9.9 

4.25 

2.13 

3.67 

1 10.4 

12.6 

3.91 

1.90 

3,26 

8.2 

9.9 

4.27 

2.27 

3.63 

1 10.6 

13.1 

3.93 

1.99 

3.20 

7.5 

10.4 

1 4.31 

2.03 

3,69 

1 9.9 

13.2 

3.93 

1.97 

3.22 

7.6 

10,6 

4,31 

2.09 

3.39 

1 8.0 

12,0 

3.94 

1.89 

3.13 

6.6 

10.1 

4,31 

3.31 

3.63 

11.4 

14.4 

3.96 

1.86 

3.39 

7.4 

10.4 

4,31 

3.12 

3.38 

8.0 

12.4 

3.96 

1.91 

3.26 

7.7 

10.S 

4.32 

3,08 

3.61 

9.8 

13.3 

3.96 

1.94 

3.20 

6.6 

0,7 

4.33 

3.17 

4.03 

9.6 

13.2 

3.96 

1.84 

3.33 

7.8 

9,6 

4*38 

2.13 

3.48 

1 10.4 

13.2 

3.97 

1.93 

3.34 

6.5 

10,3 

4,39 

3.27 ^ 

3.54 

1 10.1 

14.3 

3.98 

1.93 

3.38 


10,2 

4.40 

2.24 

3.69 

9.0 

16.4 

4.02 

1.91 

3.33 

8.7 

10,9 

‘ 4.41 

3.18 

3.67 

12.7 

14.9 

4.03 

1.98 

3.29 

7,2 

10.7 

1 4.50 

3.16 

3.72 j 

9.6 

^ 14.8 
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4.50 

2.24 

4.52 

2.10 

4,54 

2.23 

4,54 

2.24 

4.55 

2.09 

4.58 

2.37 

4.58 

2.35 

4.05 

2.37 

4.68 

2.32 

4.78 

2.41 

4.80 

2.47 

4.80 

2.23 

4.83 

2.44 

4.00 

2.40 


3.68 

12.0 

3.71 

10.1 

3.71 

11.2 

3 80 

9.8 

3.65 

10.7 

3.72 

10.9 

3.80 

12.1 

3.77 

12.1 

3.86 

12.1 

3.88 

11.5 

3.96 

13.1 

3 86 

11.7 

4.03 

13.7 

3.90 

11.9 
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16.0 

4.90 

14.7 

4.90 

16.1 

4.91 

15.1 

4.91 

14.0 

4.92 

15.8 

4.97 

16.9 

4.98 

16.9 

6.07 

16.5 

5.10 

18.1 

5.13 

19.5 

5.17 

16.4 

5.30 

18.4 

5.50 

18.3 



2.30 

3.94 

2.43 

4.02 

2.60 

4.17 

2.49 

3.99 

2.60 

4.13 

2.41 

4.03 

2.66 

4.03 

2.47 

4.23 

2.38 

4.05 

2.40 

4.14 

2.44 

4.11 

2.67 

4.24 

2.60 

4.43 


12.3 

17.9 

16.0 

19.2 

14.6 

21.4 

12.8 

19.6 

11.7 

20.1 

14.3 

19.0 

13.3 

20.9 

15.8 

21.1 

12.9 

20.1 

12.3 

20.6 

14.2 

20.4 

20.3 

23.8 

17 6 

24.8 


Table 5. Turesima-Mati, Okayama-Ken. 
Collected on Nov. 19, 1932. 


Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm 

1 Height 

I in cm. 

Weight 
in gm. 

Volume 
in cc. 

Length 
in cm. 

1 Depth 
j in cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

Volume 
in cc. 

2.76 

1.37 

^ 2.21 

2.8 

3.6 

3.12 

1.58 

2.60 

4.1 

6.2 

2.80 

1.31 

' 2.29 

2.8 

3.7 

3.13 

1.49 

2.54 

3.6 

6.2 

2.81 

1.36 

2.37 

3.3 

4.0 

3.14 

1.57 

2 62 

4.2 

6.3 

2.81 

1.36 

2.33 

2.8 

3.8 

i 3.15 

1.54 

2.57 

4.0 

6.2 

2.86 

1.46 

2.36 

3.5 

4.2 

3.15 

1.48 

2.54 

3.7 

4.9 

2.87 

3.43 

2.36 

3.3 

4.0 

3 17 

1.69 

2.63 

3.9 

4.6 

2.89 

1.35 

2.36 

3.2 

3 9 

3.17 

1.63 

2.68 

4.0 

6.2 

2.89 

1.44 

2.62 

3.0 

4.4 

3.18 

1.60 

2.69 

4.0 

6.3 

2.91 

1.47 

2.41 

3.7 

4.4 

3.19 

1.62 

2.63 

4.4 

6.6 

2.92 

1.46 

2.42 

3.3 

4.3 

3.19 

1.55 

2.57 

4.0 

6.4 # 

2.92 

1.37 

2.34 

3.1 

3.7 

3.19 

1.72 

2.64 

4.9 

6.7 

2.92 

1.41 

2.39 

3.4 

4.3 

3.20 

1.62 

2.65 

4.1 

6.3 

2.92 

1 41 

2.40 

3.0 

4.2 

3.20 

1.69 

2.62 

4.1 

6.4 

2.96 

1.36 

2.42 

3.3 

4.2 

3.20 

1.62 

2.60 

4.0 

6.6 

2.97 

1.49 

2.43 

3.6 

4 5 

3.22 

1.76 

2.63 

4.4 

6.2 

2.99 

1.40 

2.42 

3.5 

4.3 

3.22 

1.66 

2.67 

6.2 

6.0 

3.00 

1.49 

2.40 

3.6 

4.6 

3.23 

1.61 

2.61 

4.1 

6.4 

3.00 

1.49 

2.50 

3.6 

4.6 

3.24 

1.60 

2.72 

4.5 

6.0 

3.01 

1 1.43 

2.4^3 

3.3 

4.5 

3.24 

1.62 

2.66 

4.1 

5.6 

3.01 

1.44 

2.40 

3.6 

4.4 

3.25 

1.66 

2.60 

4.1 

6.4 

3.01 

1.44 

2.44 

3.6 

4.4 

3.26 

1.63 

2.70 

4.2 

6.0 

3.02 

1.50 

2.50 

3.3 

4.7 

3.25 

1.62 

2.70 

4.7 

6,4 

3.02 

1.46 

2.48 

3.7 

4.7 

3.28 

1.67 

2.66 

4.5 

5.7 

3,03 

1 1.66 

2.63 

3.9 

5.0 

! 3.29 

1.70 

2.68 

4.3 

6.1 

3.04 

1.63 

2.65 

4.0 

4.8 

1 3.30 

1.68 

2.68 

4.2 

6.0 

3.05 

1.46 

^ 2.62 

3,5 

4.6 

3.30 

1.66 

2.67 

4.1 

6.9 

3.05 

1.53 

2.47 

i 3.6 

6.0 

3.30 

1.66 

2.70 

4.3 

6.1 

3.06 

1.52 

2.58 

3.8 

0.1 1 

3 30 

1.60 

2.73 

4.1 

6.0 

3.07 

1.51 

2.49 

4.0 

4.9 

3,32 

1.62 

2.81 

4,8 

6a 

3.07 

1.50 

2.66 

3.6 

4.8 

3.32 

1.72 

2.72 

6.7 

6.3 

3.07 

1.52 1 

2.61 

3.7 

4.8 

3.34 

1.69 

2.70 

4.3 

6.2 

3 08 

1.53 : 

2.47 

3.9 

5.2 

3.34 

1.70 

2.71 

4.7 

6.2 

3.08 

1.53 i 

2.52 

3.7 

6.0 

3.34 

1.69 

2.69 

4.2 

5.8 

3.10 

1.56 1 

2.60 

4.1 

6.0 

3.34 

1.69 

2.74 

4.6 

6.6 

3.10 

1.57 ! 

2.68 

4.0 

6.3 

3.35 

1.69 

2.79 

4.8 

6.3 

3.10 

1.68 ' 

2.60 

4.3 

6.6 

3.30 

1.62 

2.72 

4.6 

6.0 

3.11 

1.46 1 

2.69 

3.6 

4.9 

3.37 

1.76 

2.84 

6.6 

6.6 

3.11 

1.53 1 

2.55 

3.8 

5.1 

3.38 

1.68 

2.78 

4.7 

6.2 
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1.71 

2.82 

5.4 

6.7 

3.61 

1.78 

3.06 

6.9 

8.0 

3.38 

1.71 

2.72 

4.9 

6.4 

3.66 

1.90 

3.02 

5.8 

8.5 

3.40 

1.73 

2 74 

4.6 

6.7 

3.68 

1.87 

2.99 

6.6 

8.6 

3.40 

1.72 

2.78 

4.7 

6.7 

3.68 

1.81 

3.00 

5.9 

7.9 

3.41 

1.74 

2.77 

5.4 

6 7 

3.69 

1.88 

2.96 

5.5 

8.2 

3 42 

1.71 

2.86 

4 9 

6.8 

3.71 

1.85 

3.04 

6.4 

8.7 

3 42 

1.70 

2.87 

5.0 

6.9 

3.71 

1.92 

3.08 

6.1 

8.9 

3.43 

1.74 

2.85 

4.8 

6.9 

3.72 

1.88 

3.06 

6.6 

8.6 

3.44 

1.79 

2.75 

4.5 

6.8 

3.73 

1.84 

3.08 

6.0 

8.7 

3.45 

1.74 

2.91 

6 0 

7.2 

3.73 

1.78 

3.02 

5.6 

8.1 

3.4(^ 

1 78 

2.81 

4.6 

7.0 

3.74 

1.95 

3.03 

6.3 

9.1 

3.46 

1.75 

3.91 

5.2 

7.0 

3.77 

2.06 

3.18 

5.9 

9.9 

3.47 

1.69 

2.83 

4.4 

6.8 

3.78 

1.96 

3.06 

6.7 

9.0 

3 48 

1 69 

3.85 

4 8 

7.0 

3.79 

3.96 

3.11 

6.1 

9.3 

3.48 

1.81 

2.92 

5.5 

7.5 

3.80 

1.84 

3.10 

6.1 

8.7 

3.48 

1.74 

3.77 

5.2 

6.9 

3.81 

1.81 

2.97 

5.8 

8.3 

3 40 

1.70 

2.89 

5.8 

7.1 

3.81 

1.84 

3.14 

5.0 

8.8 

3 50 

1.70 

2 85 

5.3 

7.1 

3.83 

1.90 

3.11 

7.2 

9.1 

3.50 

1.69 

2.75 

4.9 

6.8 

3.84 

2.11 

3.15 

7.4 

10.5 

• 3.51 

1.72 

2.97 

5.1 

7.3 

3.84 1 

1.91 

3 16 

6.4 

9.4 

3.51 

1.72 

2.86 

6.8 

7.0 

3 85 

2.03 

3.20 

7.5 

10.1 

3.51 

1.75 

2.98 

5 7 

7.4 

3 86 

1.96 

3.30 

7.0 

9.2 

3.52 

1.84 

2.87 

5.8 i 

7.4 

3.87 

1.90 

3 10 

6.2 

9.3 

3.53 

, 1.76 

2.91 

6 3 

7.2 

3.89 

1.94 

3.18 

7.0 

9.9 

3.63 

1 84 

2.90 

6.3 

7.9 

3.90 

1.98 

3.31 

7.9 

10.4 

3.53 

1 1.68 

2.80 

6.2 

6.9 

3.91 

1.91 

3.19 

7.5 

9.8 

3.55 

1.75 

2.89 

5.6 

7.4 

3.92 

2.03 

3.23 

6.9 

10.0 

3.55 

1.70 

2.91 

5.0 

7.2 

3.93 

2 03 

3.20 

6.7 

10.3 

3.56 

1.86 

2.95 

5.8 

7.7 

3.95 

2.05 

3.23 

6.4 

10.6 

3 58 

1.69 

2.86 

6.4 

7.1 

3.97 

1.99 

3.22 

7.1 

10.3 

3 58 

1.80 

2.88 

5.2 

7.7 

3.98 

2.03 

3.23 

8.0 

10.6 

3 61 

1.84 

2.97 

6.4 

8.0 

4.01 

1.98 

3.10 

6.0 

9.8 

3.63 

1.86 

3.02 

5.5 

8.5 

1 4.13 

2.14 

3.37 

7.1 

12.5 

3.63 

1.89 

3.05 

5.5 

8.8 

4.18 

2.17 

3.39 

7.9 

12.2 


Table 6 . Takamatu-Mati, Isikawa-Ken. 
Collected on Oct. 14, 1932. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Volume 

Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Volume 

in cm. 

in cm. 

in cm. 

in gm. 

in cc. 

in cm 

in cm. 

in cm. 

in gm. 

in cc. 

3.71 

1 1.65 

3.03 

7.6 

7.6 

4.60 

1.93 

3.54 

12.7 

12.6 

4.05 

1,86 

3.25 

9.8 

9.8 

4.61 

1.90 

3.60 

12.1 

12.7 

4.30 

1.96 

3.44 

il.l 

11.8 

4.61 

2.06 1 

3.63 

13.6 

13.6 

4.26 

1.96 

3.41 

^ 11.8 

12.0 

4.62 

2.08 1 

.3.63 

13.2 

13.9 

4.35 

1.09 1 

3,36 

11.0 

11.5 

4.64 

2.03 ' 

3.66 

13.2 

13.9 

4.41 

2.11 i 

3.61 

13.7 

13.7 

4.66 

3.17 

3.76 

15.2 

16.6 

4.4.0 

1.97 

3.43 

12.0 

13.0 

4.66 

2.06 

8.68 

13.9 

14,2 

4.47 1 

1.96 

3.45 

11.8 

12.3 

4.66 

2.01 

3.60 

12.9 

13.3 

4.49 

1.94 

3.45 

12.4 

13.4 

4.69 

2.04 

3.73 

14.3 

14.2 

4.51 

2.04 

3.65 

12.7 

13.2 

4.71 

2.12 

3.62 

14.0 

14.4 

4 51 

2.08 

3.66 

13.5 

13.7 

4.71 

2.08 

3.72 

14.3 

14.9 

4.62 

1.98 

3.44 

11.6 

13.0 

4.72 

2.18 

3.67 

15.1 

16.2 

4.62 

2.00 

3.48 1 

12.0 

12.6 

4.73 

2.08 

3.70 

14.4 

14.7 
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GANGLION CELLS IN THE HEART OF 
LIGIA EXOTICA (ROUX) 


By 

Senji Suzuki 

Mitsui Institute of Marine Biology, Shimoda, Japan 
(With four figures) 

(Received July 17, 1934) 

The innervation of the heart of Crustacea have been already studied 
by Alexandrowicz (’26, ’32) and Newmywaka (’28). But their studies 
were on the heart of Decapods. There is no paper, as far as I am aware, 
on the studies of the innervation of the Isopods-heart. 

Li^a exotica (Roux) belongs to Oniscoidae of Isopoda, Crustacea^ and 
is commonly found on the sea-shore of Japan. 

The present paper deals with the innervation of the heart of Ligia 
exotica which has been observed since 1933 at the Mitsui Institute of 
Marine Biology. 


MATERIAL AND METHOD 

The material, Ltgia exotica (Roux), was collected from the beach in 
the neighbourhood of the Institute. 

The thorax and abdominal segments were cut away carefully so as not 
to injure the heart and the arteries. Then the heart with surrounding 
tissues was dissected out and fixed in Bouin’s-, Flemming’s-, ZENKER’s-solution, 
acetic sublimate, or pyridine. The materials were embedded in paraffin 
and sectioned serially in the thickness of For the staining, 

Delafield’s haematoxylin with eosin, Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin, 
Mallory’s triple connective staining mixture, and phosphotungstic haema¬ 
toxylin were applied- Vital staining with methylene blue and RongaJit 
white were also tried, without success for the muscles of the heart contain 
too many granules. 


OBSERVATION 

The nerve of this Isopode runs along the ventro-median line of the 
body. The sixth and seventh thoracic ganglion contact each other. The 
abdominal ganglion is the largest except the brain and gives off six pairs 
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of nerve branches (Fig. 1). Anterior four pairs of nerve branches run 
side-way but other two pairs run to posterior part o[ the body along the 
digestive canal. Multipolar nerve cells are situated on the ventral surface of 

the ganglion and measure about 33'—40/^ in 
width, 58 "^75/^ in length. The nerve cell 
contains a large nucleus which has one or 
two clear nucleolus. The nucleus of the 
nerve cell measures about 18/^ in diameter. 

Along the dorso-median line of the body, 
a thm-walled tube runs straightly. The 
posterior part of this tube swells and ends 
blindly. This swelled part of the tube is 
the heart of the worm. The heart ends in 
the fifth abdominal segment blindly and 
gives oflF side-way four pairs of arteries. 
From the most anterior part of the heart, a 
stout artery, median artery, starts towards 
the anterior of the thorax and it reaches to 
the head region. On the dorsal wall of the 
heart are two ostia. 

The walls of the side-arteries and anterior 
portion of the median artery are very thin 
and consist of one-layered tissue. The wall of 
the posterior part of the median artery is thicker than that of other 
arteries but very thinly muscular in comparison with that of the heart. 
At the branching place of each artery from the heart, a muscular clap 
was seen. The heart muscles are striated and almost all of them run 
rectangular to the long axis of the heart. 

A nerve fibre bundle runs straightly along the median line of the heart 
and surpasses almost all of the length of the heart. The nerve fibre 
bundle is situated in the dorsal wall of the heart to its inner surface. This 
nerve bundle may be called ‘‘ganglionic trunk’’ as named by Alexandrowicz 
in Decapods. 

The ganglion cells in the heart were discovered (Fig 2), and their number 
was found to be constant, six ganglion cells. These ganglion cells arrange 
themselves straightly along the nerve fibre bundle in the heart. The third 
and fourth ganglion cells from the anterior are connected with each other 
(Fig. 2). Figure 3 diagrammatically illustrates the distribution of these 
ganglion cells in the heart. 




Fig 1 Diagram to show 
the abdominal ganglion, ADG, 
Abdominal ganglion; NB. nerve 
branches, TG, thorax ganglion. 
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Fig 2 Photogiapb to show the diiect < on tact of the third 
and fouith ganglion cells in the heart Lo gitudinal section x32{) 


The ganglion cell is multipolar in shape, 
takes a dark violet or black colour with 
haematoxyhn staining, and measures about 
35/^ in width and 63^70/^ in length 
Nucleus of the ganglion cell is very large, 
round in shape and measures about 17 in 
diameter. One clear nucleolus in the center 
of the nucleus was found in each case. I 
could not decich^d how the nerve processes 
of the ganglion (‘ell end in the mus< les of 
the heart. 

The nerve fibres which enta' the heart 
seems to be of two pairs. The first pair of 
nerve fibre originates from the first nerve 
branch of the abdominal ganglion and the 
second fibre from the third branch of the 
same ganglion. They pass between the 
muscle bundles and enter the heart at the 
mid-dorsal wall of the heart (Fig 4). The 
first pair of nerve fibre communicates with 
that of the heart at the anterior portion of 



Fig 3 Diagram to show the 
distribution of the ganglion 
cells in the heart A arteries; 
GC ganglion cells; GT. gan¬ 
glionic trunk, MA median 
artery, O ostium 
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the first ganglion cell of the heart and the second pair at the middle 
portion between the second and third ganglion cells. Near the heart, the 
first nerve fibre possesses two nerve cells but the second fibre possesses 



Fig 4. Semidiagrammatical figure to show the neive fibre 
which enter the heart. ADG abdominal ganglion, DC. digestive canal; 

GT. ganglionic trunk, H. heart, HP. hepatopancieas, MB muscle 
bundles, NB nerve bianch; NC. nerve cells. 

only one cell on each nerve fibre. These nerve cells situated along the 
nerve fibre and are elongated, bipolar in shape and a little smaller than 
that of the abdominal ganglion. 


SUMMARY 

1 . The gross anatomy of the abdominal ganglion and the heart is 
given. 

2. A nerve fibre bundle which contains six ganglion cells runs along 
the dorso-median line of the heart. 

3. Ganglion cells in the heart are multipolar in shape and arrange 
themselves straightly along the nerve fibre bundle in the heart. 

4. Two pairs of nerve fibre enter the heart from the mid-dorsal wall 
of the heart. Near the heart, the first pair of nerve possesses two nerve 
cells but the second only one cell on each fibre. 
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(Received July 25, 1934) 

The fauna of the fresh-water sponges of Hokkaido seem have hitherto 
remained almost unknown. 

In the Autumn of 1933, I made a trip to Hokkaido and tried to collect 
the sponges of that group in several lakes, ponds and rivers. 

Thus I was able to obtain eight species in all which are shown in the 
following list. Of these eight species, six are identical with those previously 
known, while the remaining two are here described for the first time. 

In the present report I shall deal with these species. 

1. Spongilla lacustris (Linne). 

2. Spongilla shikaribensis, n. sp. 

3. Spongilla fragilis Leidy. 

4. Spongilla akanensis, n. sp, 

5. Ephydatia fluviatihs (Linne). 

6. Ephydatia mulleri (LiEBERKUHN). 

7. Ephydatia mulleri var. japomca (Hilgendorf). 

8. Heteromeyenia haileyi var. petri (Lauterborn). 

It is my pleasant duty to express my hearty thanks to Professor 
H6zawa who has courteously helped me many times during the course 
of my investigation. 


1. Spongilla lacustris (Linne) 

(PI. IV, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, PL Vll, Fig. 29; Text-figs. 1, 2). 

Spongia lacustris, Linne 1759, p. 1348. 

Spongia canalium, ScHROTER 1788, pp. 149-158. 
Spongia fibrillosa, Esper 1794, p. 235. 

Spongilla ramosa, Lamarck 1816, p. 100. 

Tupha lacustris, Thienemann 1828, p. 16. 

Spongilla erinaceus, Ehrenberg 1841, p. 363. 
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Spongilla dawsoni, Bowerbank 1863, pp. 467“-4(‘8. 

Spongilla lacustrioides, Potts 1879. 

Spongilla abortiva, PoTTS 1880. 

Spongilla mutica, Potts 1880. 

Spongilla montana, Potts 1880, p. 357. 

Spongilla multiforis. Carter 1881, pp. 88-89. 

Spongilla lacustris, Carter 1881, p. 87; Potts 1887, p. 186; 

Annandale and Kawamura 1916, pp. 3-5. 

This sponge grows in stagnant or running water, being attached to 
the logs, twigs, stones and some other objects placed in water at a depth 
of about 1-5 meters. 

In form (Pl. IV, Figs. 1-8), it may sometimes be massive without any 
projecting branches (Fig. 4), but in general, it is made up of a relatively 
thin encrusting layer, provided with a number of vertically projecting 
branches. 

These branches are variable in length and thickness and are cylindrical 
in form, being broad in the basal part and tapering towards the tip. In 
some cases they may be flattened instead of being cylindrical and may 
form a complicated network by anastomosing (Fig. 2). 

The outer surface of the sponge is rather bristly on account of the 
radiating spicules. 

The living sponge is usually soft and rather fragile and is covered with 
a well defined external dermal membrane. 

The sponge becomes very brittle when it is dried. 

The sponge grown in such a place as to receive sufficient sun-light 
looks bright green, whilst that grown in a dark place or in such a place 
as t» receive only faint sun-light is yellowish, greyish or whitish instead 
of being green. 

Each of the oscula, in general, is rather inconspicuous, but sometimes 
it may grow larger, surrounded by a well-defined border. Usually it is 
protected by a transparent collar of conical form. 

Though the dermal pores (=ostia) are great in number, they are not 
large and conspicuous. 

There are two groups of fibres which form the skeleton of the sponge. 

The one group consists of radiating or vertical fibres. They are 
relatively slender but are well-defined. Each of these fibres is composed 
of 5-20 spicules in cross-section cemented together by a horny substance 
or spongin. The other group is transverse fibres. They are more or less 
inconspicuous than the first, each of the fibres being composed of 1-3 
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spicules in cross-section. 

Gemmules (Text-fig. 1). The gemmules are formed abundantly and 
are found freely in the interstices of the skeleton. They occur not only 
in the main body but also in the branches projecting from it. 



Text-fig. 1. Spongdla lacustris (L.) 

a, Gemmule, showing a foramen in the center, b, Section of a gemmule 
through the foramen, c, Sagittal-section of the foramen, d, A part of the 
pneumatic layer (a, b X60, c Xl80; d X600). for., foramen (==forammal 
aperture); gemsp, gemmule-spicule; inn. chi. lay., inner chitinous layer; 
mid. pne. lay, middle pneumatic layer; out chi. lay., outer chitinous layer. 

They are spherical in from (Text-fig. 1, a) and are of considerable 
size, their greatest diameter attaining 550“700/^ (average 617//). 

In colour they are yellowish or brownish. 

Each gemmule is covered by a thick pneumatic coat (Text-fig. 1, b, c) 
and is provided with a single foramen or foraminal aperture surrounded 
by a cup-like structure of 85-107// diameter (PL VII, Fig. 29). The 
diameter of the foramen is 45-50 //. In the pneumatic coat the gemmule- 
spicules are placed vertically or parallel to the surface of the coat 

As a rule the pneumatic coat of the gemmule is composed of three 
layers; viz. 1) the inner chitinous layer, 6-7// thick; 2) the middle 
pneumatic layer which is composed of numerous small air-chambers (Text- 
fig, 1, d) and is comparatively thick, being 30-40/^ thidc; and 3) the 
outer thin chitinous membrane containing the gemmule-spicules, is 1-4// 
thick. 
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Spicules (Text-fig. 2). The skeleton-spicules (Text-fig. 2, a) are relatively 
long but slender. They are smooth, straight or slightly curved, and are 
gradually and sharply pointed at the extremities. 



Text-fig. 2. Spongilla lacustri<i (L.). 

a, Skeleton-spicules, b, Flesh spicules, c, Gemmule-spicules (a Xl80,b, c 
x600). 


They are 270-350(average 308/^)^^ long and 10-14/-« (average 
12.2 fi) thick in the thickest portion. 

The free microscleres or flesh-spicules (Text-fig. 2, b) are found 
abundantly both in the dermal membrane and in the interstices among 
the main skeleton. They are short, straight or slightly curved, gradually 
and sharply pointed at both ends and are densely covered with minute 
spines. They are 55-80/^ (average 66.8/^) long and 4-5/^ (average 4,5/^) 
thick at the thickest portion. 

The gemmule-spicules (Text-fig, 2, c) resemble the microscleres above 
mentioned, but on the whole, are stouter and more strongly curved in a 
hook-like manner. Their ends are rounded or abruptly pointed and are 
covered with much less number of spines than in the case of flesh-spicules. 
They are rather variable in size being measured 26-80 p- (average 45.4 f^) 
in length and 2.5-4.5/^ (average 3.6;^) thick at the thickest portion. 

Remarks. — This species was first described by Linne in the name 
of Spongia lacustris in the 10th edition of Systema Naturae. It seetns 

i)This average is determined by measuring the mean of 100 examples of the spicules. 
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to be almost cosmopolitan, being distributed nearly all over the world, 
and thus many varieties of this sponge were described from various 
localities. But it has not been hitherto reported from Central and South 
America. 

From Japan Annandale and Kawamura reported in detail on this 
sponge. 

Among the lakes in Hokkaido where I have collected this kind of 
sponge, Lake Akan is most remarkable, as there the sponge grows very 
thick and high thus giving a splendid luxuriant view. Some of these 
sponges attain the hight of more than half a metre (PL I, Fig. 1). 

Previously known distribution, — Widely distributed in Asia, Australia, 
Europe, British Isles, Africa, North America. Japan: Lake Noziri, Lake 
Kizaki and Lake Nakatsuna, Province of Shinano , Lake Biwa, a small 
lake at Komatsu, Lake Yogo, Province 6mi (Annandale and Kawamura). 

Localities, — Shimekirinuma, Province of Rikuzen (collected by Mr. Z. 
Kadota) ; The River Hirose, Province of Rikuzen; A canal of Oyo Park, 
Province of Mutsu; Hakamagata Pond near Goshogawara, Province of 
Mutsu; Tsutanuma near Mt. Hakkoda, Province of Mutsu (collected by 
Mr. Y. Horikawa) ; Lake Akan, Province of Kushiro, Hokkaido; Lake 
Abashiri, Province of Kitami, Hokkaido; Utotiaitonuma near Tomakomae, 
Province of Iburi, Hokkaido (collected by Dr. T. Uchida) ; Konuma near 
Onumakoen, Province of Oshima, Hokkaido. 

2. Spongilla shikaribensis, n. sp. 

(PL V, Figs. 9, 10, 11; PL VII, Fig. 30, Text-figs. 3, 4^ 

This sponge grows on the surface of submerged logs, roots, branches, 
twigs, pebbles, stones, rocks, pillars of bridges, and other objects both m 
quiet and rapidly flowing water, at a depth of 0.5-5 metres. 

The external form of this sponge when grown in stagnant water is 
that of a relatively thin encrusting layer, from which a number of vertical, 
elongate, cylindrical, long or short projections or tubercles usually arise 
(PI. V, Figs, 9, 10) ; but it may be a thin, flat, filmy patch attaching to 
the surface of other objects when it is growing in rapidly flowing water 
(PL V, Fig. 11). 

This sponge is, as a rule, soft and very fragile in consistency. 

' The colour of the sponge in life is bright green, when grown in a 
good light of the sun; but when it is grown in a faint light or in the 
shade, the green colour often disappears and the sponge turns yellowish 
or whitish. 
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The oscLila and pores are present abundantly but they are never large 
or conspicuous. 

The skeleton fibres which are mainly composed of vertical fibres, arc 
rather poorly' defined and form a very loose irregular network in the 
gemmule region. 

The vertical fibres which are composed of 2"5 or more skeleton-spicules 
in cross-section, run longitudinally in the central part of the sponge, and 
they may change their direction vertically against the surface of the sponge. 
The distal ends of the vertical fibres usually project externally beyond the 
dermal membrane. 

The transverse fibres which are dispersed usually among the vertical 
fibres, are very poorly developed, each fibre being composed of 1-2 
spicules in cross-section. 

Gemmules (Text-fig. 3). The gemmules are freely produced m the 


for 



Text-fig 3 Spongilla shikaribensis, n. sp. 
a, Gemmules. b, Section of a gemmule through the foramen, c, Sagittal- 
section of the foramen, d, Vertical-section of the gemmule-coat. e, A part of 
the pneumatic layer, (a, b X 60; c X 180; d, e X 600). 
dia.y diatom; for,, foramen; gem-sp., gemmule-spicule, znn. chi lay., innermost 
chitinous layer; inn pne lay., inner pneumatic layer; mid chi. mem,, middle 
chitmous membrane; out. cem. lay, outer cementing layer; out chi. mem., 
outermost chitinous membrane 
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interstices of the skeleton, and are especially abundant at the base of the 
sponge. 

They are spherical in form, usually brown or yellow in colour, and 
are very variable in size being 200-700 (average 490 fj) in diameter 
(Text-fig. 3, a). 

Each gemmule is usually covered with a very characteristic coat which 
is composed of the following three layers and two membranes (Text-fig. 
3, d) ; viz. 1) the innermost chitinous layer which is commonly found in 
other species too, is in this case homogenious and brown in colour, being 
3-5 P- thick; 2) the inner pneumatic layer which is composed of granular 
air-cells ” (Text-fig. 3, e), is rather transparent, usually undulated and 
very variable in thickness, being 5-12 fi thick; 3) the middle chitinous 
membrane is very thin and is undulating, existing between the inner 
pneumatic layer and the following outer cementing layer, and is not more 
than 1 thick; 4) the outer cementing layer is very remarkable in 
appearance, composed of hyaline ground substance, and is 10-20 fJ- thick. 
In this layer some minute foreign objects such as shells or crusts of 
various diatoms, plankton and the gemmule-spicules are imbedded without 
any definite orientation; sometimes this layer may be a common covering 
of the two or more gemmules; and 5) the outermost chitinous membrane 
which is very thin, and not more than 0.5 fJ- thick. Each gemmule has a 
single foramen which is not protected by any tubule or cup-like structure, 
except for a thin chitinous operculum placed at the orifice (PL VII, Fig. 
30). The diameter of the foramen is 40-55/-«. 

Spicules (Text-fig. 4). The skeleton-spicules (Text-fig. 4, a) are rather 
slender, very smooth, straight or slightly curved, gradually and sharply 
pointed at the extremities. 

They are relatively few in number and are of moderate size, being 
240-350 p (average 293 p) long and 13-15 p (average 13.9 p) thick in the 
thickest portion 

The flesh-spicules (Text-fig. 4, b) are small, slightly or strongly curved, 
gradually tapering towards both ends, densely covered with minute spines. 

They are variable in size and are very numerous both in the dermal 
membrane and in the sponge tissue, being 61-100 p (average 80.1 p) long 
and 3-5 p (average 4.1 p) thick in the thickest portion. 

The gemmule-spicules (Text-fig. 4, c) are slender, cylindrical, straight 
or curved, bluntly pointed or rounded at both ends, covered with a few 
dispersed minute spines. They are few in number and are very variable 
in size, being 50-101// (average 75.7//) long and 3-4// (average 3.4//) 
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Text-fig. 4. Spongilla shikaribensiSj n. sp. 

a, Skeleton-spicules, b, Flesh-spicules, c, Gemmule-spicules (a Xl80, 

b, c x600) 

thick in the thickest portion. 

Remarks, — This new species seems to be closely allied to Spongilla 
lacustris (L.) resembling especially in form the skeleton-spicules, flesh- 
spicules, and gemmule-spicules. But the following characteristics of S. 
shikaribensis will easily distinguish this species from S. lacustris. 

First, 5. shikaribe7isis has poorly-developed skeleton fibres, and relatively 
few gemmule-spicules, but it has extraordinarily numerous flesh-spicules 
distributed through the whole of the sponge body. Secondly, the foramen 
of the gemmule is not protected by any cup-like or tubular structures 
which are commonly found in other species of the same genus. Thirdly, 
the coat of the gemmule is very remarkable in structure being provided 
with a special cementing layer covering the outer surface of the ordinary 
pneumatic layer. 

Locality. — Lake Shikaribetsu, Province of Tokachi, Hokkaido. 

3. Spongilla fragilis Leidy 

(PL V, Figs 12, 13, 14, 15; PI VII, Fig 31; Text-figs. 5, 6). 

Spongilla fragilis, Leidy 1851, p. 278; Potts 1887, p. 197; 
Annandale 1909, pp. 106-107; Annandale and Kawamura 
1916, p. 16. 
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Spongilla lordii, Bowerbank 1863, p. 466. 

Spongilla contecta, Noll 1870, p. 173. 

Spongilla Lieberkuhnii, Brotherus 1876, p. 13. 

Spongilla sibirica, Dybowski 1878, p. 53. 

Spongilla morgiana, Potts 1880, p. 330. 

Spongilla segregata, Potts 1880, 1887, p. 202. 

Spongilla glomerata^ Noll 1886, p. 682. 

This sponge is found both in the quiet and streaming water, such as 
lake, pond, or river, attached to the surface of submerged logs, pillars of 
bridges, stones, rocks, branches, twigs, and various objects, at a depth of 
a few metres. 

The external form of this sponge is usually flat (PL V, Figs. 12, 14, 
15), forming spreading layers or crusts without any projecting branches 
or conspicuous protuberances. But sometimes it is cylindriccil (PL V, Fig. 
13), spindle-shaped or globular when the sponge grows on twigs, branches, 
stems of water-weeds or on sandy, gravelly bottoms. In consistence it is 
moderately hard but fragile. 

Its external surface is, as a rule, rugged and covered with a number 
of small ridges or projections. 

It has numerous minute, inconspicuous pores and many small oscula 
on the surface. From each of these oscula arise a number of radiating 
canals thus representing a star-shaped figure. These canals are the main 
exhalant canals gathering into the osculum after running for some distance 
parallel to the surface of the sponge. In the case of the well-developed 
specimen (PL V, Fig. 13), the oscula are rather large and conspicuous. 

The colour of the sponge is usually green when it is grown in a good 
light, but sometimes it is grey, yellow, brown, or dark brown when it is 
placed in constant shade. 

The skeleton is more compact than in the case of Spongilla lacustris. 

The vertical fibres are well-defined, irregularly ramifying, relatively 
slender, usually composed of 2-5 or more spicules in cross-section, and are 
cemented together by a small quantity of spongin. 

The transverse fibres are poorly developed, composed of 1-2 spicules 
in cross-section, and are always dispersed among the vertical fibres. 

Gemmules (Text-fig. 5). The gemmules are produced freely among the 
interstices of. the skeleton. 

From two to eight or more gemmules are connected and are invested 
with a common pneumatic covering (Text-fig, 5, Figs, a, b). The size of 
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Text-fig. 5. Spongilla fragUis Leidy. 

a, Gemmules. b, Section of gemmules through tie foramen, c, SagiUal- 
section of the foramen, d, e, A part of the pneumatic layer, cut horizontally 
and vertically, respectively, (a, b x60; c Xl80; d, e x600). 
for,, foramen; for, tub., foraminal tubule; gern-sp., gemmule-Sfiiculc; inn tht. 
lay,, inner chitinous layer, mid. pne. lay., middle pneumatic layer; mt. rhi. 
mem., outer chitirous membrane. 

such structure is rather variable being measured 550 1050 (average 
750across. 

The covering is composed of a thick pneumatic layer of 15 35/^ thick. 

The pneumatic layer consists of relatively large, polygonal ‘‘ air-cells 
arranged in several tiers (Text-fig. 5, b, c, d, e). 

Sometimes gemmules are arranged in a single sheet located at the 
base of the sponge, invested with a common covering which is similar in 
structure with those above alluded to. 

Each gemmule is spherical in shape and is rather small, varying in 
size, measured 280-420 P- (average 344 f-t) in diameter. It is covered with 
a thin chitinous layer, of 4-7 ft thick. Each gemmule is yellowish or 
brownish in colour, with a single foramen which is provided with a straight 
or curved foraminal tubule (PI. VII, Fig. 31), projecting outwards through 
the pneumatic covering. The foraminal tubule is 50-90 (average 78 ft) 
long and is 35-45/^ (average 40/^) in its greatest diameter. 

The gemmule spicules are found lying irregularly not only in or upon 
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the pneumatic covering of the gemmules, but also in the foraminal tubule. 

Spicules (Text-fig. 6). The skeleton-spicules (Text-fig. 6, a) are smooth, 
relatively large, being 250-360 p (average 323 p) long and 11-15 p (average 
13.4/^) thick in the thickest portion. 



Text'fig. 6 Spongtlla fragiks Leidy. 
a, Skeleton-spicules, b. Flesh-spicules, (a Xl80; b x600). 


The flesh-spicules are lacking. 

The gemmule-spicules (Text-fig. 6, b) are cylindrical or rod-shaped, 
often somewhat swollen in the middle, straight or feebly curved, abruptly 
or bluntly pointed at both ends, sometimes round-ended. They are covered 
with short, minute spines, and are variable in form and size, being 68- 
118 (average 92,1 /^) long and 6~8 (average 7 //) thick in the thickest 
portion. 

Remarks, — This species was originally described by Leidy in 1851. 

This sponge seems to be cosmopolitan and many varieties have been 
described by several investigators. 

From Japan, Annandale reported this sponge for the first time m 
1909. 

In 1916 Annandale and Kawamura also reported this species from 
Japan. 

Previously known distribution, — Widely distributed in Asia, Australia, 
Europe, British Isles, North America, Central America. Japan: Lake 
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Noziri, Lake Aoki, Lake Nakatsuna, Lake Kizaki and Lake Suwa, Province 
of Shinano; Tokyo; Lake Biwa, Province of Omi; Lake Ogura near 
Kyoto (Annandale and Kawamura). 

Localities. — Okadabori, a small pond near Sendai, the River Hirose 
and Shimekirinuma, Province of Rikuzen; Tappinnma and Hakamagata 
Pond, Province of Mutsu; Lake Akan, and Lake loro, Province of 
Kushiro, Hokkaido; A small pond near Nishitappu (collected by Dr. T. 
Hayashi), and a small pond near Tomakomae, Province of Iburi, Hokkaido. 

4. Spongilla akanensis, n. sp. 

(PL VI, Figs. 16, 17; Text-fig 7) 

This species usually coats or surrounds the stems of some slender but 
rather hard water-weeds, grov^n in slowly running water at a depth of 
about 5 metres. 

The Lake Akan where I have obtained this sponge is famous on 
account of the fact that there an alga Aegagropila Sauteri (Nees) Kutz 
are found very abundantly. 

The external form of this sponge (PL VI, Figs. 16, 17) is that of an 
encrusting layer from which a number of short irregular tubercles or 
projections usually arise and moreover they form in most cases a very 
irregular network or a ramifying mass. 

This sponge is relatively hard but brittle in consistency. 

The colour of this sponge in life is green when grown in a good light, 
but when it is preserved in alcohol the green colour turns while. 

The pores and oscula are great in number, but they are never large 
or very conspicuous. 

The skeleton is very compact and forms an irregular network. 

Sometimes the vertical fibres show an arrangement rather welLdefined, 
but usually they are arranged very irregularly. Each vertical libre is 
composed of 2-6 or more spicules in cross-section. 

The transverse fibres, each of which is composed usually of 1-2 spicules 
in cross-section, show a very irregular arrangement and run in every 
direction among the vertical fibres. 

Generally the distal ends of the vertical fibres project outwards from 
the sponge surface to some extent and thus they are rough to touch. 

Spicules (Text-fig. 7). The skeleton-spicules (Text-fig. 7, a, b) are very 
thick, gradually or abruptly pointed at the extremities and the rest smooth 
or covered with very minute spines. They are 310-360/^ (average 337 p) 
long and 20-30 p (average 25.9 p) thick in the thickest portion. 
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TexL-fig. 7. Spongilla akanensis, n. sp 
a, Smooth skeleton-spicules, b, Micro-spmed skeleton-spicules, 
c, Young immatured skeleton-spicules, (all x 180) 


There exist no true flesh-spicules; but young immature skeleton-spicules 
(Text-fig, 7, c) are frequently to be found, and they are 100-280 long 
and 5-25 p thick in the thickest portion. 

The gemmule-spicules are unknown to me, as I was not able to find 
even a single gemmule in this specimen. 

Remarks. — Though I could not find even a single gemmide of this 
sponge it seems to be one of the most remarkable fresh-water sponges 
found in Japan, judging from the following features: First, this species 
seems to have the hardest consistence of all Japanese fresh-water sponges 
hitherto known ; Secondly, this species has very big skeleton-spicules, which 
show the greatest diameter among the same kind of spicules of other 
species of Japanese fresh-water sponges. 

On account of the absence of gemmules in this specimen, I regret that 
I can not determine the genus to which this sponge belongs. Judging 
from the characters in general it seems to be rather reasonable at present 
to assign this species to the genus Spongilla. 

Locality. — Lake Akan, Province of Kushiro, Hokkaido. 
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5. Ephydatia fluviatilis (LtNNi':) 

(PL VI, Fig 18, PL VIT, Fig. 32, Text-figs 8, 9) 

Spongia fluviatilis^ Linne 1759, p. 1348. 

Spongia canalium, Sciiroter 1788, p. 149. 

Spongilla fluviatilis, Lieberkuhn 1856, p. 496. 

Ephydatia fluviatihs. Gray 1867, p. 550. 

Spongilla sceptrifera, Bowerbank 1874, p. 300. 

Meyenia fluviatilis, Carter 1881, p. 92; Potts 1887, p. 219. 

Meyenia No, 1, Dybowsky 1882, p. 13. 

Meyenia angustibirotulata, Carter 1885, p. 454-. 

This spong usually grows on the surface of logs, branches, roots, 
stones and sometimes at the sandy bottom of quiet or flowing water at 
a depth of 1~10 metres or more. 

The external form of this sponge (PL VI, Fig. 18) is that of an 
encrusting layer provided with a number of irregular, lobular projections of 
various sizes. 

Occasionally it is irregularly massive with surface very even. 

The sponge is either hard or soft, and comparatively fragile in 
consistence. 

The colour of the sponge in life is green when it is grown in Ihe 
light, but it is often yellow, cream-coloured, white, grey or brown when 
grown in the shade. 

Its pores and oscula are generally inconspicuous but in some specimens 
they grow large and are prominent with border circular. 

The skeleton fibres are well-defined, rather compactly woven, and thus 
form a very irregular network. 

The vertical fibres which are composed of 3~1() spicules in cross- 
section, run nearly in all directions ramifying with one anoth<T, 

The transverse fibres which are composed of 1--3 spicules in cross- 
section are rather poorly developed and are distributed among the vertical 
fibres without any definite orientation. 

Gemmules (Text-fig. 8). The gemmules are produced freely and 
abundantly among the interstices of the skeleton forming the base of the 
sponge. 

They are spherical in form (Text-fig. 8, a), yellow or brown in colour, 
and are of relatively small size, measuring 40-47/^ (average 45/i) in the 
gX’eatest diameter. 

They are usually covered with a rather thick pneumatic coat in which 
the gemmule-spicules are arranged radially (Text-fig. 8, b, c). 
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Text-fig. 8. Ephydatia fivviatdis (L.) 

a, Gemmule, its foramen is shown in the center, b, Section of the gemraule 
through the foramen, c, Sagittal-section of the foramen, d, A part of the 
pneumatic layer (a, b x60, c Xl80; d x60O). /or, foramen; gem-sp., 
gemmule-spicule, tnn. cht. lay,, inner chitinous layer; mid. pne. lay., middle 
pneumatic layer; out. chi. mem, outer chitinous membrane; ske-sp., skeleton- 
spicule. 


The pneumatic coat is, as a rule, composed of the following three 
layers , viz. 1) the inner thick chitinous layer which is 8"10 in thickness; 
2) the middle pneumatic layer which is composed of granular “ air-cells ” 
(Tcxt'hg. 8, d) is 25-35 p thick; and 3) the outer chitinous membrane 
of 2-5 /i thickness. 

Each gemmule has commonly a single foramen (Text-fig. 8, a, b. c; 
FL VII, Fig. 32) which is not protected by any distinct cup-like or tubular 
structures, except for the thin chitinous operculum attached to the orifice. 

The diameter of the foramen is 40-55 and the diameter of the 
chitinous operculum is 20-25/^. 

Spicules (Text-fig. 9). The skeleton-spicules (Text-fig. 9, a) are relatively 
large and are straight or slightly curved, gradually and sharply pointed. 
They are smooth or covered with very minute spines and are 300-400 p 
(average 350/i) long and 15-24/^ (average 19.3/^) thick in the thickest 
portion. 

There are no flesh-spicules. 

The gemmule-spicules (Text-fig. 9, b, c, d) are amphidiscs or birotulates, 
and are small, with surface smooth or covered with very minute spines. 
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Text-fig. 9. Ephydatia fluvzatiks (L.) 
a, Skeleton-spicules, b, Gemmule-spicules (viz. amphidiscs or birolu- 
lates), side view, c, Oblique view of the same d, Apical view of 
the rotules of the same, (a xl80, b, c, d x600). 

The length of the shaft is always longer than the diameter of the rotule. 
The shaft is usually straight, smooth or occasionally spinous, 24"“29/^ 
(average 25.6/^) long and 3-4/^ (average 3.4/^) in diameter. The spines 
on the shaft, 1~7 in number, are relatively large, straight, stout and 
tapering. 

The rotules are in general flat, moderately serrated in margin and are 
sometimes covered with a few minute spines. They arc 18 23// (averagt^ 
21.1 //) in diameter. 

Remarks. — This species is also one of the most widely dis(ril)uted 
fresh-water sponges, and we may fined many varieties and synonyms 
described by various authors. 

This sponge was originally described in 1759 by Linnk in the nam(' 
of Spongia fluviatilis in the 10th edition of Systema Naturae. 

From Japan, this species was first reported in 1895 by D. W. 
Weltner ; the specimens on which his description was based were those 
secured by Hilgendorf in Tokyo in 1882. 

In 1933, I was able to obtain this species from Lake Abashiri in 
Hokkaido. 

Previously known distribution. — Widly distributed in Asia, Ausli’alia, 
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Europe, British Isles, Africa, North America. Japan ; Tokyo (Hilgendorf). 

Locality. — Lake Abashin, Province of Kitami, Hokkaido. 

6. Ephydatia mulleri (Lieberkuhn) 

(PI VI, Figs 19,20, 21, 22, 23, 24, PI VIL Fig 33, Text-figs 10, 11), 

Spongilla mulleri, Lieberkuhn 1856, p. 510. 

Trachyspongilla mulleri, Dybowsky 1878, p. 53. 

Spongilla astrosperma, Potts 1880, p. 357. 

Meyenia No. 2, No. 3 «, /5, Dybowsky 1882, pp. 15-19. 

Spongilla mirabilis, Retzer 1883, p. 25. 

This sponge grows on the surface of the submerged logs, trunks, 
branches, rocks and stones in quiet as well as rapidly running water at 
a depth of 1-5 metres. 

The external form of this species is that of a mass or rather flat crust, 
from which sometimes a number of stout finger-like projections arise 
(Text-figs. 19-24). Its surface is usually uneven and is rugged or knobbed. 

The consistence of this sponge is generally soft and fragile. 

Its colour is green when it is grown in sufficient sun-light, but is 
yellow, white or grey in faint light or in shade. 

The oscula are relatively large and the pores are small and numerous. 

The vesicular cells or bubble-cells ” are always found abundantly in 
the parenchyma. 

The skeleton is rather compact. The vertical fibres which are composed 
of 3-8 or more spicules in cross-section, are well-defined but are irregularly 
ramified; while the transverse fibres, each of which commonly consists 
of 1-3 spicules in cross-section, arc rather poorly developed. 

The transverse fibres occur fairly thickly in the gemmule-region. 

Gemmules (Text-fig. 10). The gcmmules are produced in the interstices 
of the skeleton fibres and are found especially abundant at the base of 
the sponge body. 

The gemmules are very variable in both shape and size. They are 
usually spherical (Text-fig. 10, a) but sometimes are ellipsoidal or ovoidal 
in form, measured 250-770 p (average 557 p) in the greatest diameter. 

They are yellow or brown in colour. 

Each gemmule is covered with a pneumatic coat (Text-fig. 10, b, c) 
composed of the inner chitinous layer and of the outer pneumatic layer. 
The inner chitinous layer is relatively thin and is 3-5 p thick. In this 
inner chitinous layer, one of the rotules of each birotulate is usually imbedded. 
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Text-fig. 10 Ephydatia mullett (Likbkrkuiin) 
a, Gemmule, the foramen is shown in the centci. b, Section ot 
gemmule through the foramen, c, Sagittal section of the foramen 
d, A part of the pneumatic layer, (a, b x60, c Xl80, d x600). 
/or, foramen, gem-sp.y gemmule spicule; tnn. chi lay y inner chitinous 
layer; out, pne, lay., outer pneumatic layer; ske-sp., skeleton-spicule. 


The outer pneumatic layer is composed of numerous small granular 
‘"'air-cells’’ (Text-fig. 10, d) and is about 15ft thick. In this layer, the 
birotulates are found, being arranged radially. This layt r is sometiiw's 
covered with a poorly-developed, half-chitinized layer of 2-3 ft thicli. 

Ordinarily the gemmule-spicules are arranged in a single row in the 
pneumatic layer, but sometimes, one or more rows of these spicules in an 
irregular disposition may be added (Text-fig. 10, b). 

Generally each gemmule has a single foramen (PL VII, Fig. 33), the 
shape of which is like a shallow dish. The diameter of the foramen 
(out-side) is 35-80 ft and the same of the inner operculum is 20'“30 ft. 

Spicules (Text-fig. 11). The skeleton-spicules (Text-fig. 11, a) are 
rather stout, straight or slightly curved, sharply or abruptly pointed at 
the extremities and, as a rule, they are densely covered with minute 
spines, except for their two ends, 230-310 ft (average 270 ft) long and 
10-20^ (average 15.8 ft) thick in the thickest portion. 

There are no flesh-spicules. 

The gemmule-spicules (Text-fig. 11, b, c, d) are small amphidiscs or 
birotulates. 
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Text fig 11. Ephydatia mulleri (Liebkrkuiin). 
a, Skeleton-spicules, b, Gemmule-spicules, side-view c. Oblique view of the 
same, d, Apical view of the rotules of the same, (a Xl80; b, c, d x600). 


The shaft of the birotulate is usually shorter or rarely longer than the 
diameter of the rotule. It is short, stout, straight and is usually smooth, 
13-18/-« (average 15.7/^) long and 4/>« in diameter. The rotule is flat and 
its margin is cut deeply and irregularly as to form 5-10 or more teeth. 

Sometimes it is covered with scattered micro-spines. The rotule is 
measured 18-25(average 21,5/^) in diameter. 

Remarks, — This sponge was first described in 1856 by Lieberkuhn 
by the name of Spongilla mulleri. 

From Japan this species was reported for the first time by Weltner 
the specimen being obtained from Tokyo. In 1909, Annandale reported 
that this sponge was collected by Dr. Oka at Kameido near Tokyo in 
October of 1901. 

This species is also one of the fresh-water sponges that have a very 
wide distribution. 

Fortunately in 1933 I could find this species growing luxuriantly in 
Lake Shikaribetsu, Hokkaido. 

Previously known distribution. — Asia, Europe, British Isles, North 
America. Japan: Kameido, near Tokyo (collected by Dr. Oka). 

Localities. — Lake Biwa, Province of Omi; Utorinuma (collected by 
Dr. Hozawa and Mr. K. Ito) and Kuwanuma, Province of Rikuzen; A 
canal of 6y6 Park in Hirosaki, Province of Mutsu; Lake Abashiri, 
Province of Kitami, Hokkaido; Lake Shikaribetsu, Province of Tokachi, 
Hokkaido; Utonaitonuma, Province of Iburi, Hokkaido; Tokotamnuma 
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near Akkeshi, Province of Kushiro, Hokkaido (collecied by Mr. Y. Hada). 

7. Ephydatia mulleri var. japonica (1IiL(;eni)()HF) 

(PI. VI, Figs 25, 26, PI VII, Fig 34, Text-figs. 12, 13) 

Spongilla fluviatilis var. japomco., Hilgknoohf 1882, p. 26. 

Ephydatia fluviatilis var. japonica, Weltnek 1895, pp. 123, 134. 

Ephydatia japonica, Annandale 1909, pp. 109-110. 

Ephydatia mulleri var. japonica, Annandale and IVAWAMURA 
1916, p. 13. 

This sponge usually grows upon the surface of submerged bodies such 
as logs, branches, twigs, stems of reeds, roots, rocks, stones, pillars o[ 
bridges, stone-walls, and sometimes at sandy or muddy bottoms. It is found 
in both quiet and rapidly running waters at a depth of ().5-"5 metres. 

The external form of this sponge (PL VI, Figs. 25, 26) is genc^rally 
that of a flat layer from which sometimes long or short, cylindrical 
projections arise. 

But, according to the circumstances, especially in (piict water, it is 
frequently massive. In one of the largest specimens at hand the length, 
breadth and height measured 10, 8 and 7 cm., respectively. 

Its surface is usually uneven, being rugged and rough. 

The sponge is rather soft and fragile in consistence. 

Its colour is usually green when the sponge is exposed in a good light, 
but it may become yellow, grey or black according to the environmental 
conditions. 

The oscula are relatively large and deep, but in some spocimems they 
are small and obscure. The pores arc usually numerous but small. 

The skeleton fibres are rather well-defined, especially in lh<^ gemmuh^ 
region, but they are relatively slender forming an irregular network. 

The vertical fibres, each of which is composed of 3"-8 or more spicules 
in cross-section, run vertically towards the surface and are irixigularly 
branched. 

The transverse fibres each of which is composed of usually l“”2 spicules, 
are dispersed among the vertical fibres. 

Gemmules (Text-fig. 12). The gemmules are numerously found in the 
interstices of the skeleton, and are especially abundant in the lower part 
of the sponge. 

Though they vary to some extent both in form and size, the gemmules 
are mostly spherical (Text-fig. 12, a) and measure 400-650/^ (average 
505/^) in diameter. Their colour is white, yellow or brown. 

The gemmule is covered with a pneumatic coat (Text-fig. 12, b, c). 
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Text-fig. 12. Ephydatta mulleti var japonica rHlLGENOOKFj. 
a, Gemmule, showing a foiamen in the centic. b, Section of a 
gemmule through the foramen c, Sagittal section of the foramen d, 

A pait of the pneumatic layer (a, b x60; c Xl80; d x 600). 
for, foramen; gem-sp., gemmule-spicule, inn chi. lay., inner chitmous 
layei, out pne. lay., outer pneumatic layer, ske-sp, skeleton-spicule 

In this coat the birotulates are in most cases radially arranged form¬ 
ing a single row but sometimes one or more rows of the same kind of 
spicules may be added to the above. In such case the birotulates are 
arranged either radially or irregularly. The pneumatic coat is composed 
of the inner chitinous layer 4-5 thick and the outer pneumatic layer of 
13“15/-i thick. 

The pneumatic layer which consists of very small granular “ air-cells ” 
(Text-fig. 12, d), is sometimes covered externally by a thin half-chitinized 
layer. As a rule, each gemmule has a single foramen (PL VII, Fig. 34) 
the shape of which is like a shallow dish. The diameter of the foramen 
is 42-70 fj- and the same of the operculum is 15-17 //. 

Spicules (Text-fig. 13j. The skeleton-spicules (Text-fig. 13, a) are 
rather slender, straight or slightly curved, gradually and sharply pointed 
with surface usually smooth or sometimes with a few scattered minute 
spines in their middle parts, 220-360 p (average 283 ft) long and 10-16 p 
(average 12.9 p) thick in the thickest portion. 

There are no flesh-spicules. 

The gemmule-spicules (Text-fig. 13, b, c, d), which are birotulates or 
amphidiscs are very small and their surface is smooth. 
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Text-fig 13* Ephydatia mulleri var. jopomca (HiujKNDORf), 

a, Skeleton-spicules, b, Gemmule-spicules, side view, c, Obhciuci view 
of the same, d, Apical view of the rotules of the same, (a X180; 

b, c, d X 600). 

Their shafts are generally shorter than the diameter o[ the rotules and 
are smooth and straight, being 12-15 (i (average 14 /^) long and 2.5-3.5 
(average 3 fi) thick. 

The rotules are generally flat with surface entirely smooth but their 
margin is deeply serrated, forming usually 5-12 teeth. The rotules are 
measured 16-21 (average 18.4 /•<) in diameter. 

Remarks,— This sponge was originally described by IliLCiENDORF as 
Spongilla flmiatihs var. japomca in 1882, its description being l')as(Hl upon 
the specimen obtained in Tokyo. 

This variety differs from the typical Ephydatia mulleri only in having 
skeleton-spicules that are as a rule very smooth but sometimes bear a few 
minute scattered spines in the central region. 

This sponge is found very commonly being widely distributed in the 
Main Island of Japan. 

Previously known distribution ,—North America, Manchuria. Japan: 
Chosen; Yanaidzu, Province of Rikuzen; Lake Aoki, Lake Nakatsuna, 
Lake Kizaki and Lake Suwa, Province of Shinano ; Lake Biwa, Province 
of Omi; A small pond at Yodo, and Osawa Pond near Kyoto, Province 
of Yamashiro; Okayama, Province of Bizen and Hiroshima, Province of 
Aki (Annandale and Kawamura). 

Localities. — Suwanuma (collected by Mr. K. 1x6) near Sanuma, several 
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ponds in Sendai and the River Hirose, Province of Rikuzen ; A canal of 
Oyo Park in Hirosaki, Province of Mutsu; Lake Akan, Province of 
Kushiro, Hokkaido ; Lake Abashiri, Province of Kitami, Hokkaido. 

8. Heteromeyenia baileyi var. petri (Lauterborn) 

(PI VI, Figs 27, 28; PI VII, Fig. 35, Text-figs 14, 15). 

Carterius stepanowi forma petri, Lauterborn 1902, p. 528. 

Heteromeyenia kawamurae, Annandale 1916, pp. 14-15. 

Heteromeyenia baileyi var. petri, Schroder 1927, p. 107. 

The sponge is found in quiet or slowly running water, usually encrusting 
the submerged logs, branches, twigs, roots and stones at a depth of a few 
metres. 

The external form of this sponge (PL VI, Figs. 27, 28), as a rule, is 
that of a thin film with a number of short anastomosing branches, but 
sometimes it may be irregularly massive. 

The sponge is very soft and fragile in consistence. 

The colour of this sponge in life is usually bright green; but it will 
turn yellow, white or brown, being affected by the environmental conditions. 

The skeleton fibres which are mainly composed of vertical fibres, are 
well-defined but they are relatively slender, each fibre being composed of 
2-5 or more spicules in cross-section. 

These fibres ramify very loosely in the larger parts of the sponge body 
but in the gemmule region they ramify rather densely and form an 
irregular network. 

Th(' distal ends of vertical fibres freely project beyond the dermal 
membrane and thus make the sponge surface hairy. 

The transverse fibres are poorly developed and they are either connected 
with vertical fibres or are freely distributed among the vertical fibres. 

Gemmules (Text-fig. 14). The gemmules are formed abundantly and 
freely in the interstices of the skeleton. 

They are usually spherical in form (Text-fig. 14, a), white or yellow 
in colour and are of moderate size, measuring 530-700(average 611/^) 
in the greatest diameter. Each gemmule is covered with a pneumatic 
coat (Text-fig. 14, b, c) in which the gemmule-spicules are arranged 
radially. 

The coat is composed of three layers; viz. 1) the inner chitinous 
layer, of 6-8/^ thick; 2) the middle pneumatic layer which consists of 
relatively small “ air-cells ’’ (Text-fig. 14, c, f), and which is 40-55 thick; 
and 3) the outer chitinous layer of 3-5/^ thick. 
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Text-fig. 14. Heteromeyema baileyi var petn (Lauthrhoun). 
a, Gemmule, its foramen is shown in the center, b, Section of a geinnuile 
through the foramen, c, Sagittal-section ot the foramen, d, Apical view of 
the foramen with cirrus appendages d, Side view of the saim*, f, A part of 
the pneumatic layer, (a, b X 60; c, d, c x 180, f X 000). 
dr., cirrus afipendages; for. tub, foraminal tubule, inn. chu lay.f inner clnlinous 
ld>er, Ion. gem-sp.^ longer gemmnle-spicule; mid. piio lay,^ iniddl<‘ pntsunalic 
layer, sho gem-sp, shorter gemmule-spicule, out. rhi lay, oiit<H’ chhinous 
layer 

There exist two types of gemmule-spiculcs, namely the longer and the 
shorter. The shorter ones lie between the outer and inner ebiiinous 
layers taking radial arrangement. The longer spicules are so placed that 
one part of their shaft together with their distal rotule will project freely 
beyond the outer cliitinous layer of the gemmule. 

Each gemmule has a single, characteristic foramen (PI. VII, Fig. 35, 
Text-fig. 14, d, e) which is provided with a long, stout, straight or slightly 
curved tubule, with cirrus appendages attached to its distal end. 

The length of the foraminal tubule measured from the inner chilinous 
operculum to its tip, is 100-125 and its diameter is 35-45 at the 
thickest portion. The diameter of the chitinous operculum is 27- 30 fK 
The appendages of the foraminal tubule are usually 6-10 in number. 
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They are transparent, and are somewhat irregularly crooked and hang 
downwards. They are variable in shape and size, measuring 45-75 long 
and 5-10 thick. 

Spicules (Text-fig, 15). The skeleton-spicules (Text-fig. 15, a) o£ 
moderate size are relatively slender, straight or slightly curved, sharply 
and gradually pointed at the extremities, nearly smooth or covered with 
a few minute spines, 240-400 p (average 325 p) long and 10-14 p (average 
12.4 p) thick in the thickest portion. 



Text-fig. 15. Heteiorneyema batleyi var. petn (Lauterborn). 
a, Skeloion-spicules h, Flesh-spicuIes. c, Longer gcnimule-spicules. d, Shorter 
gemmule-spicules. o, Apical view of the rotules of the gemmule-<5picules. 

(a Xl8(); b, c, d, e X6()()), 

The (lesh-spicLiles (Text-fig. 15, b) are small, slightly curved, gradually 
pointed at both ends and arc covered with long and short spines of 
variable size. 

They are 61-72/^ (avei’age 69.5/^) long and 3-4/^ (average 3.2/i) 
thick in the thickest portion. 

The gemmule-spicules may be classified into two kinds (Text-fig. 15, 
c, d), the longer and the shorter, but their difference in length and 
thickness is not very distinct being obliterated by the existence of inter¬ 
mediate forms. 

The shaft of the shorter spicule is 4/^ thick and is slightly stouter 
than that of the longer which measures 3.5/^ thick. In number the 
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shorter is suporior to the longer. In both kinds ol spicuh' ihc^ shaft ol 
the birotu'late is straight or sometimes slightly curv('d, ralhta’ slendcT and 
either smooth or armed with a few scattered spinels ol relativc'ly large 
size. 

The rotules (Text-fig. 15, e) are rather flat but sometimes arc^ feebly 
incurved. The margin of the rotule is, as a rule, deeply and irregularly 
serrated and the teeth thus formed' are angular and rarely curved. 

The rotule of the longer gemmule-spicule measured (average 

16.2 [j) in diameter, and is slightly smaller than that ol th(> shorter which 
is 18“20 (average 18.7 fj) in diameter. The length of the longer 
gemmule-spicule is 70-76/-< (average 72,4and the sam(? ol the shortc'r 
is 45-56/^ (average 49,6/^). 

Remarks. — This species was first described by Lautekhorn in the 
name of Carterius stepanowi in 1902. 

In 1916 Dr. N. Annandale and Prof, T. Kawamiu^a rc'ported this 
form from Japan in the name of Heteromeyenia kawamurae. In the 
description they have given the existence of the cirrus appendages of the 
foraminal tubule was missed. 

In 1927, in examining the specimens from Japan, Dr. Schhooer 
concluded that the sponge which was described by Annandale and 
Kawamura as Heteromeyenia kawamurae is identical with Heieronwyeriia 
baileyi var. petri of Lauterborn. 

Previously known distribution. — Germany ; ('zo(‘ho-Slovalvia ; Ghili, 
Japan: Lake Biwa, Province of Omi; The River Tenryn, ProviiK^e of 
Shinano (Annandale and Kawamura). 

Localities.' —^Lake Ogura near Kyoto, Province of Yamaslnro ; Kutalsii- 
sawa near Sendai (collected by Mr. K. Ito), Suwanuma mm* Samuna 
(collected by Mr. K. Ito), Province of Rikuzen; I.ake Abashiri, Proviiua^ 
of Kitami, Hokkaido. 


Key to the fresh-water sponges of Hokkaido. 

A. Gemmule-spicules rod-shaped, straight or curved, spined, without trunsversi^ discs at the 
extremities,.(Genus SpoNgtlla). 

(I) Flesh-spicules present; pointed, spined acerates. 

1. Skeleton-spicules numerous, flesh-spicules rather few, . 

-. S. lacustris. 

2. Skeleton-spicules few, flesh-spicules very numerous,. 

. . S. shikanbensk 

(II) Flesh-spicules absent. 

1. Sponge soft; gemmules covered with coaling of air*<‘ells resembling a honey- 
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comb, . .. , . .S. fragdis, 

2 Sponge veiy haid, skeleton-spicules big, micro-spmed, .... 

. . .. S, akanensis, 

B. Gemmule-spicules with transverse discs at the extremities. 

(I) Birotulates of one kind; flesh-spicules absent . (Genus Ephydatid). 

a. Shaft of birotulates longer than rotule diameter, no vesicular cells, . 

. . E fiuviatilis. 

b. Shaft of biiotulates as long as or shorter than rotule diameter; vesicular cells 
present 

1 Skeleton-spicules micro-spined, . . .JET. mullen. 

2 Skeleton-spicules smooth or nearly so, . E. mullen var. japomca, 

(II) Biiotulates of two kinds, one considerably longer than the other. . 

. ... . ... (Genus Heteromeyema). 

Flesh-spicules present, spined acerates, .. H baileyi var. petri 
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EXPLANATION OF THE l^I.ArES 
PLATE IV. 

Fig. 1 Spongilla lacustris (L.); x3/14. Lake Akan. 

Fig. 2. Spongilla lacmtns (L); x9/16. Lake Akan. 

Fig. 3. Spongilla lacustns (L.); x3/4. Lake Akan 

Fig 4 Spongilla lacustris (L); x3/4. Lake Akan 

Fig. 5 Spongilla lacustns (L.); X1/4. Lake Akan. 

Fig 6. Spongilla lacustns (L); x3/4. Lake Akan. 

Fig. 7. Spongilla lacustns (L), x3/4. Lake Akan. 

Fig 8 Spongilla tacustns (I..), x3/4. Lake Abashin. 
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Fir. 9. 
Fir. 10 
Fig. 11. 
Fig 12. 
Fig. 13. 
Fig. 14. 
Fig. 15 


Fig. 16. 
Fig. 17. 
Fir 18. 
Fig. 19. 
Fir 20. 
Fig 21. 
Fir 22. 
Fir. 23. 
Fig. 24. 
Fig. 25 
F"ig. 26. 
Fir. 27, 
Fig 28. 


Fir. 29. 


Fir 30. 


Fir 31. 


Fig. 32. 


Fir. 33 
Fig. 34. 
Fig. 35. 


PLATE V. 

Spnngilla shikanbeni>t% n sp ; x3/4 Lake Shikaiibetsu. 

Spoiigilla shikaiibcmis, n. sp ; x3/4 Lake Shikaiibetsu. 

Spongilla shikanbensis^ n sp , xS/k Lake Shikaribetsu. 

SpongtUa ftagili<^ Lf.idy and Spongilla lacustiis (L) Xl/4. Lake Akan. 

Spongilla fragihs Lfjtdy; x 3/4 Lake Akan 

Spongilla fragihs Leidy, x 3/1.. Lake Akan 

Spongilla fragihs Leidy, x 3/4. Small pond near Tomakomae. 

PLATE VI. 

Spongilla akanensiSy n. sp ; x3/4. Lake Akan. 

Spongilla akancnsu, n. sp ; x3/4. Lake Akan. 

Ephydaiia fluviatihs (L), x3/4. Lake Abashin. 

Ephydatia mulleii (LfEDEHiaiiiN), x3/t Lake Abashin 
Ephifdatia mu,Urn (LiEiiEUKxniN), x3/4 Lake Abashin 
Ephydaiia midlrri (LiEBERkXTfiN), x3/l.. Lake Shikaiibetsu. 

Ephydatia mullrit (Lieberkuiin), x 3/L Lake Shikaribetsu 
Ephydatia mulleti (Liebermtun'), x 3/4 Lake Shikaribetsu. 

Ephydaiia, rnullrn (LiEBERkiiriNh x3/l- Lake Shikaiibetsu 
Ephydatia muUeri vav. japnnica (Hiegendoue); x3/1 Lake Akan. 

Ephydatia mulleri var. japonica (IIilgendokf), x 3/4 Lake Abasbiri 
Heieromryenia baileyi vai petn (Lauterborn) ; x3/4 Lake Abashiri. 
Ileteromeyenia boilcyi vav. pei?i (Lauterborn) , x3/4. Lake Abashin 

PLATE VIT. 

Spongilla lacustris (L.); Vertical section of foramen of the gemmule. X225. 
Lake Aliashiri. 

Spongilla shikaiibrnsis, n. sp , Vertical section of foramen of the gemmule. 
x225. Lake Shikaribetsu. 

Spongilla fragihs Lr:n)Y; Vertical section of foramen of the gemmule. x225. 
Small pond near Tomakomae. 

Ephydatia fluviatilis (L), Vertical sx^clion ol foramen of the gemmule. x225. 
Lake Abashin. 

Ephydatia mulleti (LiEBr.RKUiiN); Vertical section of foramen of the gemmule. 
x225. Lake Shikaribetsu. 

Ephydatia mulleri var. japonica (Hilgendorf). , A^eitical section of the foramen 
of tlie gemmule. x225. Lake Akan. 

Heteromeyema baileyi var. petri (Leutkrborn). ; Vertical section of the foramen 
of the gemmule x225. Lake Abashin 
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SUR LE POIDS DES SPORES CHEZ QUELQUES 
FOUGERES JAPONAISES 


Par 

YoNOSUKE Ok ADA 

Institut Biologique, FactUtS des Sciences^ Universite Imperiale 
de Tdhoku, Sendai 
(Rc^u le 20 Aout 1934*) 

Comme les p]antes supcrieurcs sont en general scdentaires, on com- 
preiiclra facilemenl que, qiiand il s’agit pour elles de la reproduction de 
Fespoce, la dissemination en est aussi importante que la multiplication du 
nombre d’individus. Ce premier but est attaint ordinairement par les 
fruits ou les graines chez les phanerogames et par les spores chez les 
ptcridophytes. Les manicres en sont extremement variees, dont les plus 
dcveloppces, se tiouvant naturellement chez les phanerogames, sont toujours 
des objets d’admiration pour ceux qui s’interessent a la vie des plantes. 
On remarquera, cependant, qu’il y a aussi des methodes plus simples et 
plus primitives, dont Fextreme est celle de se disperser par la Icgbreto, 
c’est-a-dii’e, par le cai’actcre des organes de dissemination qui peuvent se 
suspendre dans Fair grace a la Icgcreto de leurs corps. II y a des espoces 
do phanerogames ebez lesquelles se trouve cette mode de dissominalion. 
Mais, c’ost dans la classe de fougores qiFon trouve cette methode le plus 
gcneralemcmt. Alors, e’est une (iiuslion assez intcressante a ciudier quel 
osi le poids specifuiue ainsi que le poids cffectif des spores chez ces espoces 
de fougore. Comme il ne me semblait pas que cette question soit suL 
fisammeni ctudice chez nous, jc me suis charge d’en faire une petite 
recherche. J’ai ramasvsc des spores d(‘ quclques espoces ordinaires de 
fougore chez nous et en ai otudio les points susdits. 

MATIERES ET METHODE 

Les cinq espoces suivantes ont ete employees pour mon etude: Osmunda 
japonica Thunb. (nom jap., Zen-mai), Osmunda cinnamomea L. (nom jap., 
Yamadori-zen-mai), Woodwardia orientalis SwARTZ (nom jap., Komoti-sida), 
Dnjopteris viridescens O. Kuntze (nom jap., Ryomemsida) et Equisetum 
armmse L. (nom jap., Sugi-na). On a ramassc leurs spores dans les champs 
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et les purifiees d’aprcs les indications donnces dans noire publication pro- 
cedente^b 

La methode employee Ic plus souvent pour Fetude du poids specifiqiic^ 
des petits objets vivants est de preparer d’abord de la hquide <lc iel poids 
specifique qui correspond a ceka do lobjct (pFon va prccisei\ d v bure 
suspendre le dernier, ct ensuite dc meltrc celte suspension datis on c(‘lri- 
fugeur. Quand les particules suspendiics restent loiiiours uniformeineni 
distnbuces dans la Hquide, on peut prendre quo le poids speciliquc d(rs 
premieres est egal a celui de la Hquide qui est deja comui. BtJLLKR, dans 
sa recherche sur les basidioniycetes“\ a determine Jc poids spc{‘ifH|uc de 
leurs spores par cette methode moyennant de la solution de (iiuLpies sols* 
J’ai essaye aussi cette methode. Mais, ayant trouvo ciue, par celte molh()d(\ 
on ne peut pas oviter la deformation des corps de spores du a la plasmolyse 
et par consequent la contraction de son volume, ct en (‘onsiib'ration du 
calcul compliquc pour rectifier ce changement d’etat, j’ai abandoniK' cettc' 
methode et adopte une autre, c’est-a-dirc, la mclhod(' du flacon pour \o 
poids specifique. Je me suis servi, pour remplir le llacon, de la paralline 
Hquide qui n’lnterfere pas avee la spore. Quebiuefois, (|uancl on met 
dans le flacon d’abord des spores et ensuite cetie liijuide, on r<miaj^(|ue 
qu’il y a de Fair qui reste dans Famas des spores, liu parcil cas, on 
met dans le vide tout le systeme, le flacon avec des spores et dc la Hquide 
dedans, et Fy laisse durant quelques minutes pour climiner cet air embar- 
rassant. 

Les Spores de rEquiseftim arvense, de rOsmmida japonica et d(' 
Osmimda cinnamomea sont sphcriqucs, et il n’est pas diflieik'. de dc'Ua*- 
miner leurs volumes. Cellos de Dryoplerh viridescens sont en fornu^ de 
spheroide allonge, dont le calcul du volume est aussi assez facile a oxovxiioi\ 
Quant a Woodwardia orientalis, les spores sont assez rc'ssc'Uiblanles a 
celles de Dryopteris, mais leurs formes ne sont pas trbs (s\a<‘les, ct Icairs 
volumes ont ete calciilos approximativement comme si ell<\s dtaiemt l('s 
spheroi'des reguliers. On a mesurd la longueur dc Faxe de spores a Faid(^ 
d’une microscope de Zeiss (objectif DD et oculairc 5), muni (Fun mi<‘r()- 
metre dans Foculaire, et tons les chiffres qu’on va lire dans la deuxiome 
colonne de la table ci-dessous sont des moyennes de dix mesurages. 


OOk.\da, Y. Notes on the germination of the spores of some ptendophytes with special 
regard to their viability. Sci. Rep., T6hoku Imp Umv., 4 ser., VoL IV, pp. 127-182, 1927. 
s^Buller, a. H. R.: Researches on Fungi, 1909, London. voL I, p. 153. 
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RESULTAT 

Le rcsultai est resume dans la table siiivante: 


Espece 

Longueur de 
I’axe en (x 

Volume en 
mm" 

Poids 

specifique 

Poids elfectif 
d’une spore 
en mg 

Equisetum arvense L. 

[ 40 

15x10 

1.26 

19X10-^ 

Osmunda japonica 

TnuNB 

50 

! 29 X lO"^"* 

1.20 

35x10-'' 

Osmunda cinnamomea 

L 

47 

24x10-'^ 

1.11 

27X10-*’ 

Woodwaid a orientally 
Swartz 

81.2x56.9 

62x10-= 

1.00 

68X10-*'’ 

Dryopteris viridescens 

0. KtINTZE 

49.8X35.1 

14x10-= 

1.07 

15x10-'’ 


En realite, la forme de ces spores n etant pas toujours reguliere, les 
chiffres donnees ci-dessus doivent avoir quelques inexactitudes. Le fait 
qu’il y a eu, parmi les spores chez VEquisetum de noire etude, quelques- 
lines qui gardaient les elateres, doit entrainer quelques erreurs aussi. 
Cependant, comme toutes ces erreurs ne sent pas, me semble-t-il, tres 
graves, on peut considerer les chiffres ci-dessus comme quelque chose qui 
donne de la notion concernant le poids de spore chez les pteridophyies. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since a report by Waiilenberg (1812)“^ on the snow-patcli plant in 
the Alps was published, investigations along this line have been followed 
by a number of European workers, among these a recent woi'k of Rompel 
(1928) is prominent. He describes in this paper mainly the efllorescense 
of many flowering and lower plants. Later the study of this problem in 
America was carried on by Harshbergeu (1929), and he threw light 
upon this interesting and important field for ecologists, though the work 
was a preliminary account. Japan is one of the snow countries in the 
world, and affords a very convenient situation for the study of snow and 
plants, but there has been scarcely any study on this problem. This 
paper will give some results of observations on a snow-patch association 
at Mt. Hakkoda which were carried on in the summer of 1933. 

On high mountains, generally, snow remains unmelted until late summer, 
and when it finally disappears, the ground is exposed suddenly to the stx’ong 
summer heat till it is covered by snow again m autumn. Plants must 
grow up therefore during this short summer time, being covered by snow 
most of the remaining parts of the year. Under such conditions special 
associations arc found in any high mountain region, and indexed the snow- 
patch association is one of the conspicuous plant communities there. 

At Mt. Hakkoda snow falls early in October and disappears in June 
or July usually. There are two great snow-valleys at the north-east side 
of Odake, the highest peak of Mt. Hakkoda. One of these snow-valleys 
disappears at the end of August or early in September, while the other 
remains even till the middle of September. In a year of heavy snow fall, 
a part of this valley is covered with unmelted snow even m autumn and 

D Contributions Irom the Mt. Hakkdda Botanical Laboratory. No. 21. 
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meets the fresh snow of the coming season. In such a pari of the valley 
no flowering plant comes out and only some kinds of moss and other 
lower plants are found. But in several places on tlie slopes of iIkvsc val¬ 
leys, snow-patch associations composed of many kinds of flowering plants 
are found. Investigation was carried out on a snow-patch association 
on a bank of one of these valleys from the 1st till (he 16th of August 
in 1933. The inclination of this valley is about 26 degrees towards th(^ 
direction of N 55° E, The place at which the observations were made is 
situated at the left bank of this valley, and inclines with an angle of 20 
degrees towards the direction of N 80° E. The elevation is about 1450 
meters. 


J. METHODS 

At the beginning of the observation, the snow-patch covered an area 
about 250 m. in length and about 30 m. in width. A slake was put at 
a point on the edge of this snow-patch as the starling point for the 
observations. From this point a 10 m. belt transect with a width of I m. 
was set outside of the snow-patch at right angles with the line of valley. 
The plants in this belt transect were observed carefully. 

There are two methods for the study of plant successions in the field: 
One IS to describe the changes of an association in a certain quadrat at 
intervals of time, and the other is to observe a series of (quadrats one 
after another. While the former method should he adopted only when 
the succession goes rapidly or at least the greater parts of the succession 
process are observed, the latter is convenient for the observation of the 
different stages of the succession at the same time, although it has a fault 
in that this is an indirect method itself. In this investigation the plant 
succession was observed mainly by the former method in the nearest (iuadrai 
to the snow-patch. But as the observations must be done during a short 
time, the latter method was also adopted, i. e. the remaining quadrats of 
the belt transect were observed at the same time, and the results of thc^se 
two methods were compared. In short, the first quadi^at was charted and 
photographed carefully and accurately every few days, white the plants 
in the other quadrats of the transect were simply recorded at regular 
intervals during the investigation. 

For the examination of shoots that came out under snow before melting, 
the snow at the border of the snow-patch was removed. Some young plants 
which sprouted in caves or gaps of snow were also examined there. 

For the observation of the soil-temperature at the root layer and the 
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air-temperature near the ground, which are two important climatic factors 
for snow-patch plants, two simple meteorological screens were set in the 
field. One at the starting point, and the other at a point 5 m. awciy from 
this, at the center of the transect. Maximum-minimum thermometers were 
set in these two screens, and at the base of the screen soil temperatures 
were measured. Moreover observations for the air- and soil-temperatures 
at other places were also undertaken, though not every day. The water 
content of the soil at several places was also measured occasionally. 

II HABITAT FACTORS IN THE MOUNTAINS 
1. Weather 

Mt. Hakkoda is one of the moist mountains in north Japan. Here 
prevail almost always the moistened winds from the Pacific Ocean and 
from the Japan Sea, and they often cause heavy fogs and rains. Sometimes 
even the north-wind is accompanied by cloud or ra n, so that the blessing 
at fine weather is brought only by the south-wmd. As the wind is very 
changeable here in summer, we rather seldom have fair weather from 
morning till night. The weather during the observation was as follows: 


30ih of July. 

Cloudy 

9th of AuguPi. 

Cloudy 

31st 

Cloudy 

10th 

Fine and Cloudy 

1st of August 

Fine 

lllh 

Fine and Cloudy 

2nd 

Cloudy 

12th 

Cloudy 

3rd 

Fine and Cloudy 

13th 

Cloudy and Rdin 

1th 

Fine and Cloudy 

14lh 

Cloudy 

5th 

Fine and Cloudy 

15Lh 

Rain and Cloudy 

6th 

Rain 

I6th 

Cloudy 

7th 

Fine and Cloudy 

17th 

Ham 

8th 

Fine and Cloudy 




2. SnowT^atch 


In 1933 the snow melted earlier than usual. On the first clay of the 
observation, the 1st of August, snow covered an area about 250 m. in length 
and about 30 m. in width, but on the last day, the 16th of August, it had 
almost melted away. The results of the measurements showed that the 
distance between the starting-point and the border of the snow-patch 
increased every day about 86cm. on the average, having shown it’s maximum 
and minimum retreat for one day about 150 cm. and 50 cm. respectively. 
The width of the snow-patch, therefore, narrowed at the rate of about 
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twice this distance per day. Snow melts most actively in the evening, and 
indeed it was observed that the increase of the distance amounted to 20 cm. 
an hour in an evening. The data are given in Table 1. 


Taiilu I. 


1 

1 

Distance between 
the staiting point and 
the border of the 
snow-patch 

HetrtMt <)l snow 
horn th(' line 
ol pi evions day 

Hale of snow-m(4ruif» 
pet fl.n 

1/VIII 

—0.14 m. 

- 

-- 

2/VIII 

0.40 

0.51 m 

0.54 m 

4/VIII , 

a . o5 

2 05 

1.48 

6/Vni ! 

4.02 

0-07 

0.40 

0/VIII 

7.60 

0.28 

1.00 

12/vin 

0.75 

2.15 

0.72 

iG/vm 

12.80 

0 05 

0.76 

16 /vin 

V 

12.04 m. 

0.862 m. 


, 3. Air-Temperature 

All the measurem ents of air-temperature were done at a heighl of 
3-4 cm. above the ground. Maximum- and minimum temperatures art" 
given in the screens at the starting point and at the center of the transecl. 
The temperatures of these two points and of the border of the snow-patch 
were also measured a|;^ll o’clock in the morning. The' results are given 
in Tables II and III. As will be seen from the table the temperature at 
the border of the snow-patch is generally about 2°C. lower and at the middh^ 
of the transect about l^’C. higher than at the starting point. It is worthy 
of note, therefore, that the air temperature of th(^ horcku’ is always low('r 
than at any other place in the held, although the difference is not large*. 
The maximum- and minimum temperatures were nearly the same in liolh 
places, i. e. they fluctuated between 5.9^-l6.4X1 As iIk* measurenumis 
were not done every day, the daily range would be smaller than th(\se valius. 

At the border of the snow-patch, wc often met gaps between iIk* snow 
and the ground. The air-temperature in these gaiis w^as found to be* 
proportional to their size. When the gap was nearly closed, the air- 
temperature was practically 0°C., but the temperatures denoted about TX 
3-4°C. and 7-8X. in gaps of 1 cm. 2 cm. and 4 cm. in height respectively. 
In a snow-cave, a great gap under snow, the temperature was neraly th(i 
same or somewhat lower than that in the screen which stood far from the 
snow-patch. 
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Table IL 

ArHemperatures at 11:00 A.M. {3~4cm. above the ground). 



At the bolder ol 
snow-i)atcli 

At the staiUng point 

At the middle point, 

1 . e 6 m away fiom 
the starting point 

l/VHI 

17.5-C 


25.2^C. 

2 /vin 

18.0 

20.0'C 

21.7 

4/VIII 

19.0 

21,0 

25.2 

e/vni 

IS.O 

o 

b 

20.2 

9/vin 

19.0 

20.5 

22 

12 /vnr 

24.0 

20.0 

20,1 

16 /vin 


18.0 

19.0 


Table III. 

Atr-temperatures {3-4 cm. above the ground). 



At the starling point 

At the middle point, i e. 5 m. 
away fiom the starting point 


Max 

Mm. 

Max. 

Mm. 

1 /viii- 2 /vni 

20. OX 

ii.rc. 

24.2''C. 

13.rC 

2/vin-- 4/vni 

21.5 

15.4 

25 2 

14.4 

4/vni- 6/vin 

20.0 

14.1 

20.7 

14.6 

o/viri- 9/viii 

22.0 

16.1 

25.2 

17.1 

9/VJJT-12/Vin 

20.6 

10.4 

27.0 

10.0 

12 /vin-io/vin 

25.0 

15.1 

0*7 O 

JJII 

15 5 

i/vni~io/vin 

20.6 

10. t 

27 2 

10.0 


4. Soil-Temperature 

Soil-temperatures were measured at depths of cm. under ground. 
Results cire summarized in Tables IV and V, and in Fig. 1. The soil- 
temperature near the border of the snow-patch is remarkable, but those 
far away from it are little worthy of note, as they are usually quite the 
same as the air-temperature or fluctuate only slightly from it. 

Soil-temperature at the border of the snow-patch is about 5°C. usually, 
but as snow melts, it begins to rise rapidly. For example, on the 1st of 
August, soil-temperature at A point 10 cm. from the border of the snow- 
patch was as high as 15.5°C., while it showed only about BT. at the border. 
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From this it is assumed that soil-temperature changes suddenly after snow 
melts. This is confirmed moreover by the fact that soil-temporalure ialls 
very gently as measured at a point away from the border, such as 16.5 ( 
18.5°C. and 21.0°C. respectively at spots 20 cm., 30 cm. and i m. away 
from the border of the snow-patch. At a spot 2 m. irom the border, it 
rises as high as 23“C. which is about the same as air-temjieraturc, and 
consequently it rises no more at any place in the field. I'he data on 
another day showed practically the same results, although the absolute 
values were different, naturally. 

Soil-temperature under snow on the contrary is not affected by air- 
temperature. It was about 1.5°C. at 5 cm. and just OT- at 20 cm. inside 
the snow-patch and at any places inside this. 

In short, the change of soil-temperature caused by snow is found only 
in the space between 20 cm. inside and 2 m. outside of the border of the 


Table IV. 

Soil-temperatures at 11:00 A M. {1-1.5 cm. under the ground). 



At the starting point 

1 m. away from the 
starling point 

5m. away from the 
sUrlirig point 

1/VlII 

4.7X. 

21.0"C. 

23.0"C. 

2/VIII 

19..2 

1 

22.0 

— 

4/VIII 

26.0 

— 

28.0 

6/VIII 

20.5 

20.7 

20.5 

9/vni 

23.8 

23.3 

23.2 

12/VIII 

28.2 

28.5 

28.5 


Table V. 

Soil-temperatures {1-1.5 cm. under the ground). 



Under snow covering 
Distances from the 
border of the snow- 
patch in m 

Border 
of the 
snow- 



Uncoveied place 
Distances fiom the bord<‘r 
the snow-patch in m. 

of 




0.6 

0.2 

0.05 

patch 

01 

O.E 

O.S 

0 5 1.0 2 0 3.0 4 0 

5 0 

7.0 

10.0 

1/VIII 

QO 

(f 


4 . 7 =^ 

15.5’ 

16 5^ 

18.5’ 

19 5” 21.0" 23.0" 23 0" 23.0" 

23,r 

23.3" 

22.7" 

4/vin 

0 

0 

1.5 

5.0 

— 



^ _ 

— 


— 

9/vin 

0 

0 

1.5 

6.0 

10 5 

16 0 

17 5 

18.5 — 23.0 — — 



23 3 

12 /vni 

0 

0 

1.5 

4.7 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 


28.2 
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snow-patch, and the soil-temperatures beyond this region remain always 
practically constant. 

c. 



Fig. 1 Soil-temperature near the border of the snow-patch. 

Ordinate — Soil-tompeiatuic. 

Abscissa — Distance from the border of the snow-patch 

-1/viii. —X— 9/vni. 

5. Temperatures of Snow and Thawing Water 

The temperature at the surface of snow is very low in winter, but it 
is quite another thing in summer. The temperatures of snow in summer 
near the surface and in the interior are uniformly 0"C. As the snow in 
the snow-valley melts, the thawing waters run down under the snow-patch, 
and at last gather into a brook. The temperature of this thawing water 
is just ()"C. in the spring at the lower end of the snow-patch, but rises 
rapidly when the water is exposed to air. For example, the temperature 
of thawing water at a place 4 m. away from the spring had already risen 
to 1.5T. 

It is worth note, that the thawing water in a snow-cave of a melting 
bank is not very cold, showing about 4.5°C., and sometimes even more 
than lO'^C. 


6. Water Content of Soil 

The water content of the soil was naeasured at several places, some 
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relation between water content and soil temperature being expected, 
especially at the border of the snow-patch, where the teniperalun^ is 
changeable. But the results proved quite otherwise, as far as the sam¬ 
ples collected at a depth of 1-1.5 cm. under the surface show, for IIk' soil 
was almost always saturated, and its water confonl was about .50-60 pen- 
cent, as given in Table VI. 


Table VI. 

Water content of soil in °/o {1-1.5 cm. under the groitnd). 



Under 

snow 

Bolder 
of the 

Uncovered place 

Distances from the hordin o( the snow-pal<'h in m 


covei- 

mg 

snow- 

patcli 

0.1 0.3 0.;} 0.5 1.0 3,0 5 0 10.0 

4/VIII 

55.8 

' CO.O 

00.6 69.6 .52.9 6*1.8 ,53.6 68.6 ,50.6 00.1 

9/vni 

— 

61.2 

.55.:! 62.1 Cl.S 55..5 .55.1 - 66.5 


Ill RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 
1. Aspect of the Vegetation m the Quadrat 
a) On the 1st of August (Chart 1), 

A part of the investigated place was covered by snow in the morning, 
but the whole was exposed in the afternoon. As soon as the snow 
disappeared a quadrat was laid out and charted. Primula nipponica and 
Fauria Cnsta-galli had sprouted already under snow, and their shoots were 
exposed to sun shine as the snow melted. The height of the shoots’’ of 
Primula nipponica was about 6 mm. and the siye of the plants was aliout 
3 mm. The length of the shoots of Fauria Crista-galli was about I 2 mm. 

At the middle of this quadrat, 50 cm. from the starting point, wlu're 
snow had retreated on the day before, the shoots of Primula nipponica 
had already begun to unfold, having reached a size at about 6 mm. and 
the length of the shoots of Fauria Crista-galh was about 6 mm. 

At the end of this quadrat (1 m. from the starting point), where snow 
had retreated one or two days before, the shoots of Fauria Crista-galli 
had already reached 10-15 mm. in length, and the blade and stalk of leaves 
were clearly distinguishable. The leaf-blades began to unfold immediately. 
Almost the same was observed in Primula nipponica, but its center leaves 


«In the following paragraphs the dimension of the plants is given on the average 
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were not yet unfolded. No shoot oL any other plants was found except 
a few small ones of Carex blepliaricarpa. Old leaves of Loiseleuria pro- 
cumbens remained withered there. 



('hart 1. Qiiadiat on the Isl of Aup;ust. 

C ) Primula nipponi<‘a 4 Lois(4euna pi orumbcms 

® Fauna ('nsta-gadi. M Moss. 

# Cat ex blephancaipa. R Rock. 

The cover degree of each species in this quadrat was as follow: 
Primula nipponica (2), Fauria Crista-galli (1), Loiseleuria procumbens (2), 
Carex blepharicarpa (4-). 

b) On the 4th of August (Chart 2). 

The snow at the starting-point had disappeared three days before, the 
distance between this point and the border of the snow-patch having reached 
already about 3.3 m. At the starting-point, the shoots of Primula nipponica 
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had quite opened, having reached about 30 mm. in size, and ilowei-buds 
were found. Leaf-blades of FauTiu Cristd-gdlli had half opened and the 

length of their stalks reached about 1 cm. 



Chart 2. Quadrat on the 4th of August 

1 or O Primula nipponica 6 Pedicularis japonu'a. 

2 or ® Fauna Crista-galli, 7 Peucedanum multivittatum. 

4 Lotseleuria procumbens. 8 Phyllodoce aleuUca. 

5 or # Carex blephancarpa. 

At the center of the quadrat, flower-stalks of Primula nipponica 
appeared. Leaf-blades of Fauria Crista-galli were quite unfolded, and the 
length of leaves was about 5 cm. Carex blephancarpa had grown up and 
reached about 30 cm, in height, but the shoots of Pedicularis japonica and 
Peucedanum multivittatum had only begun to unfold. 

At the end of the quadrat, the flower stalks of Primula nipponica had 
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already reached about 10 mm. and the length of the leaves of Fauna 
Crista-galli sohwed about 7 cm. Even Carex blepharicarpa had reached 
5 cm. in height, and the leaf-blades of Pedzcularis japonica and Peucedanum 
multivittatum finally began to unfold. 

The cover degree of each species was as follow: Primula nipponica 
(3), Fauria Crista-galli (3), Carex blepharicarpa (1), Pedzcularis japonica 
(1), Peucedanum multivittatum (1), Loiseleuria procumbens (2). 

c) On the 6th of August (Chart 3). 

Five days had passed since snow disappeared from the starting-point, 



Chart 3. Quadrat on the 6th of August. 

1 Primula nipponica. 5 Carex blepharicarpa. 

2 Fauria Crista-galh. 6 Pedicularis japonica. 

3 Gcum pentapetalum. 7 Peucedanum multivittatum. 

4 Loiseleuria procumbens. 8 Phyllodoce aleutica. 
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and the distance between the starting point and the border of the snow- 
patch had reached about 4.8 m. The aspect of the vegelalioii at (he 
starting-point was practically the same as that observed at the (md on the 
4th ot August, except that shoots of Geiim pentapclaluni w(4*e loiind. 

At the center of the quadrat, the flower-stalks of Pivtnula nvpponica 
had grown up about 20 mm., and leaves of Fauna Crhsin-galli wcxa about 
9 cm. and the height of Pedicularis japom'ca was about 2 cm., whereas 
Peucedanum multivittatum reached about 5 cm. Leaf-blades ol Getwi 
pentapetalum had not yet unfolded, but some ilower-buds were found on 
Carex hlepharicarpa. 

At the end of the quadrat, the height of Fauria Cnsta-galli, Padicularis 
japonica and Peucedanum multivittatum were about 10 cm , 3 cm., and 7 cm, 
respectively. The flower-stalks of Primula japo7iica r(^a(*hed over 35 mm. 
and its flowed buds had grown large. Geum penfapeialwm. forth oiil flower- 
buds. Carex hlepharicarpa was m flower. 

The cover degree of each species was as follow: Primula iiipponica 
(3), Fauria Crista-galh (4), Gemn pentapetalum (1), Carex hlepharicarpa 
(1), Pedicularis japonica (1), Peucedanum muUitntlatum (1), Loiseleuna 
procumbens (2). 


d) On the 9th of August (Chari A). 

The distance between the starting-point and the border of the snow- 
patch advanced about 7.6 m. as the 8th day passed since snow disappeared 
at the starting-point. The leaves of Fauria Cnsta-galii completed their 
growth, and some flower-buds came out. While the flow(T-buds of Primula 
nipponica gradually began to open at the starting-point, some of th(‘in 
were in flower at the center, and the flowers wem at tlunr b(*st at 
end of the quadrat. The growth of leaves on Geum pentapetalum also 
nearly ended and many flower-buds appccired. Pedkidaris japonica rcsaclu'd 
about 5 cm,, and Carex hlepharicarpa was in full flower. 

The cover degree of each species was as follow: Primula nippimirn 
(4), Fauria Crista-galli (5), Geum pentapetalkm (1), Carex hlepharicarpa 
(2) Pedicularis japonica (1), Peucedanum multivittatum (1), Phtjllodoce 
aleutica (-h), Loiseleuna procumbens (2). 

e) On the 12th of August. 

The distance between the starting-point and the border of the snow^- 
patch reached as far as 9.75 m., 11 days having passed since the retreating 
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of the snow from the starting-point. As the growth of all the plants 
the quadrat was nearly complete on this day, almost the same aspect was 



Chart ‘t (iuadial on iho 9th oC August. 

1 Piimula nippoiuca. 5 

2 Fauna Crisla-galh 6 

a Gciun pontapelalum. 7 

4 Loiseh'uria j)iocumbens 8 


Carox hl('phan(‘ai]>a 
Pcdiculans japonic<J. 
IVunnlanum mullivittaiuin. 
Phyllod()('(' al(‘utica 


seen all over the quadrat. The flowers of Pnmula nipponica and Carex 
blepharicarpa were at their best. 

The cover degree of each species was naturally the same as that on 
the 9th of August. 


1) On the 16th of August (Chart 5). 

The snow-patch had nearly disappeared and only a small mass of snow 
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was found at a point 12.8 m. away from the starting-point. Almost all 
the flowers of Primula nipponica were gone and only a f('Av were found 
at the starting-point, and plenty of fruit was seen on Caret blephanearpa. 
But Fawtia Crista-galh was yet in flower, and finally the flowcu-liuds ol 
Geum pentapetalum, had grown up, and <won those of Peiicedanmn niulUpil- 
tat'im came out. Pedicularis japoiiica, which grows most slowly in this 



Chart 5. Quadrat on the 16th of August 

1 Primula nipponica. 5 

2 Fauna Cnsta-galli. 6 

3 Geum pentapetalum. 7 

4 Loiseleuna procumbens. 8 


Carex blephancarpa. 
Pcdicularis japonica. 
Peucedanum multivittatum. 
Phyllodoce aleutica. 


association, reached 10-15 cm. Fresh shoots of Loiseleuria procumbens 

with many new buds were quite conspicuous at this time. 

The cover degree of each species had not changed since the 9th of 
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August. 

The quadrat was not observed any longer, for the development of this 
association was quite complete when the growth of Pedicularis japonica 
ended. In short, the plant succession of this association followed the 
following series. Primula nipponica and Fauria Cnsta-galli as the first 
exhibitors put forth their shoots under snow covering, and at the earliest 
stage the former played the greater part as the dominant species of the 
association, then the latter soon grew up and took the place of the former 
at the next stage. The leaves of Fauria Crista-galh when grown are 
usually eaten by insects, mainly by a kind of grasshopper. At the latter 
stage of the succession, Geum pentapetalum spread among the withered 
leaves of Fauria Crista-galli. At that time Primula nipponica was almost 
withered, and no fresh leaf was found there (Table VII. lig. 2). 

Therefore, three stages are recognked in the succession of this snow- 
patch association: The first of Primula nipponica^ the second of Fauria 
Crista-galli, and the last of Geum pentapetalum. 


Table VII. 

Aspect of the vegetation in the quadrat, 
Ntimbers in parenthesis show the covor degree. 



1/VIII 

4/VIII 

6/vni 

9/vni 

12/vin 

16/VlII 

Primula 

nipponica 

Shoots 
began to 
unfold (2) 

Flower- 

buds 

00 

Flower- 
buds began 
to unfold 

C-) 

Flowers 

l-l) 

In full 
flower 
(■1) 

Flowers 
were gone 

Fauna Cnsta- 

galli 

Shoots 

0) 

Lcaf-bidd- 
es began 
to open 

c.-o 

M) 

Flower- 

buds 

rr>) 

(5; 

Flowers 

C5) 





Leaves 



Geum penta- 
pctalum 



Shoot (1) 

opened, 

FIow(‘r- 

(1) 

(1) 

- . 



5 cm. Ill 

buds Cl) 

7 cm m 



Carex blcpbari- 
carpa 

Shoots 

(-f) 

(1) 

height 

Flower- 

height 

Flowers 

f2) 

Fruits (2) 



buds (1) 

a>) 



Pediculaiis 


Shoots (1) 

Leaves 

5 cm. m 

0) 

iO-16 cm. 

japonica 


unfolded (1) 

height (1)_ 

in height(l) 

Peucedanum 


Shoots (l) 

Leaves 

(1) 

Cl) 

Flower- 

multi vittatum 


unfolded (1) 

buds (2) 

Phyllodoce 

aleutica 




Shoots (4-) 

(+) 

(+) 

Loiseleuna 

procumbens 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

New 

leaves (2) 

(2) 

(2) 
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Fig. 2. The Covei degree of the mam species m the ciiuidi'at 

Ordinate Cover degiee. -Geum pentapetallum. 

Abscissa Date of the observation —*—•—•— Cat ex blephaiicarpa 

- Primula nipponica Fedicularis japonica 

- -Fauna Cnsta-galli. —Peucedaniim multivittatum 


2. Aspects of the Vegetation in the Belt Transect (Table VIII). 
a) On the 1st of August. 

The end quadrat of this 10 m. belt transect was exposed as a result 
of snow melting about two weeks before, i.e. in the middle of July. The 
aspect of the vegetation in the first 1 m. quadrat was described in lh(' 
previous chapter, so it needs no further description. 

Aspects of the vegetation between I m. and 1 5 m. away from 1 Ik‘ 
starting-pomt wei'e nearly the same as in the first (iiuulrat, and indc'od 
there were to be found no plants, except Pnmula nipponica and Fatiria 
Crista'galli. Geum pentapetalum^ Peucedanum mvliiviltalum and Carex 
blepharicarpa were found only at 2 m. away from the starting point, and 
at 2.5 m. Primula nipponica had already many fairly large flower-buds, 
and Fauna Crista-galli had grown about 1 cm. high. At 3 m, Fauria 
Crista-galli opened its leaves completely, and Primula nipponica and Corex 
blepharicarpa began to flower, and moreover Phyllodoce aleutica had flower- 
buds. Almost the same aspect was shown till about 5 m. away from the 
starting-point, and indeed here the flowers of Primula nipponica and 
Carex blepharicarpa were at their best, and Geum pentapetaluni and 
Peucedanum multivittatum had grown up. At 7 m. the flowers of Primula 
nipponica began to fall, and at 8 m. those of Primula nipponica as well 
as Carex blepharicarpa were gone completely. At 9 m. Geum pentapetaluni 
and Tofieldia Okuboi were in flower, and Fauria Crista-galli had large 
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flower-buds. At the end of this belt transect, 10 m. away from the starling" 
point, flowers of Gemn pentapetalum were over, but those of Phijllodove 
aleutica and Shortia soldanelloides var. geniiina f. typica wctc still out. 


b) On the 9th of August. 


The distance between the starting-point and the border of fh(' snow- 
patch was about 7.6 m. Therefore, the aspect of the vegetation at the 
starting-point on this day would be assumed to be the same as that at 7.6 m. 
from the starting-point on the Lst of August, but in reality it was ni'arly 
the same as that at 5 m. on that day. This is owing to the fad that the 
speed of snow-melting in July is slower than in August. 

As above stated on the 1st of August, in the end of the transect lh(' 
flowers of Primula nipponica and Carex blcpharicarpa wore over and iilcmty 

of Iruit was sccmi. Almost the 



Fig 3. Schema of the plant zones sur¬ 
rounding the snow-patch, 

S. Snow-patch. 

1 Zone of earth-colour. 

2 Green zone. 

3. Distinctly white zone. 

4. Green narrow zone. 

5. Dull white zone. 

6. Outer field. 


same aspect as this was shown 
at the center of this transi'cl, i.e. 
at 5 m. from the starting-point. 
But here, TofieUba Okuboi was 
in flower, and th(^ growth of 
Peucedanum multivittat it m and 
Pedicularis japomca was almost 
completed. At 7 m. Peucedanum 
multiDittaiarn and Phyllodoce aleur 
tica wcic in (lower but at 9 m. 
Geum pvniapetal'wm had fruit, 
and at th(^ end of tlu^ transect 
even ShorLia soldanelloides 
genmna /’. typica frudifled. 

As the asiieds of th(^ vege¬ 
tation on both sidcis of the snow- 
patch are practically uniform in 
nature, so we will find zones 
surrounding the snow-patch, if 
we look at it from a distance 
(fig. 3). The inner most zone of 
earth-colour is 1.5-2.0 m. wide, 
and has only some small .shoots 
of Primula nipponica and Fauria 
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Crista-galh surrounding the snow-patch directly. Outside of this lies a 
green zone about L5 m. wide, which is composed of the grown up shoots 
of those two plants mixed with other herbs. This is surrounded by a 
distinct white zone of about 2.5-3.0 m. width, which originates from the 
pretty flowers of Pnmulo nippomca at their best. Outside ol this again 
lies a narrow green zone, which is composed of the withered flowers of 
Primula nippomca, A dull white forms the outermost zone, and here Geum 
pentapetalum is in flower. But the boundary of this zone is not so clear 
as the former ones, continuing into the green vegetation of the field. 

3. The Snow-Patch Plants under Snow. 

Some plants can grow easily under a snow covering if there is a gap 
between the snow and the ground, as described before. Now the results 
of the observations on the wshoots of Primula nippomca and Fauria Crista- 
gain under snow will be described. For facility of observation, the snow 
near the border of the snow-patch was first removed. The depth of snow 
covering here at J m. inside the border, was about 30 cm. 

As mentioned cibove, at the border of the snow-patch the height of the 
shoots of Primula nipponica was about 6 mm , their size was about 3 mm. 
and the length of a shoot of Fauna Crista-galli was about 3 mm. No shoot 
of Fauria Crista-galli was found inside of 30 cm. but many shoots of 
Primula nippomca were found even at 1 m. inside the border, and they 
had reached alreadv a height of about d-Smm. and a size of about 2 mm. 
The development of the shoots under snow at 50 cm. as well as at 30 cm. 
inside was practically the same as that at the border ol the snow^-patch. 
From this, it is found that Primula nipponica can grow at more than 1 m. 
insidc a snow-patch where the depth of snow-covering reaches over 30 cm. 

IV LIFE-CYCLE OF THE SNOW-PATCH Pl.ANTS. 

The rate of growth of plants near the snow-patch is very rapid ; some 
plants grow up within only three weeks, and even the plants which grow 
most slowly need noly one and a half months for fructification after sprout¬ 
ing. The snow-patches in this place' generally disappear at the end of 
August or early in September, and snow falls early m October. Therefore 
the plants are able to grow only one and a half or two months here, and 
they may be called true snow-patch plants (Harshberger p. 276). 

The growing periods of these snow-patch plants will be described in 
the following paragraphs. 
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a) Primula nipponica. 

Shoots were put forth under snow more than two days Ix^fore the snow 
melted, and began to unfold within a half day alter being (‘xposcxl to air. 
Some flower-buds were found on the 4th day, and flower-stalks givw up 
on the next day, flowers came out on the 9th day and began to fall on 
the 15th day and were all gone on the 16th day. 

b) Famia Crista-galli. 

Shoots of this also were put forth under snow before melting. liCxives 
began to unfold on the 3rd day, and opened completely on the 5th day. 
Flower-buds were found on the 10th day. Flowers were at their b(\st on 
the 15th day and fall mostly on the 20th day. 

c) Carex blepharicarpa. 

Shoots were put forth on the 4th day after the snow m(4ted, but sonn^- 
times were found already on the 2nd day, and then grew very fast. Many 
flower-buds were seen on the 3rd day, flowers appeared on the 4 th day 
and plenty of fruit was found on the 11th day. 

d) Geum pentapetalum. 

Shoots appeared on the 5th day after the snow melted. Leaves unfolded 
on the 9th day, and some flower-buds were found on th(^ 11 th day, flowers 
were opened on the 15th day, but had gone by the 18th day, and much 
fruit ripened on the 22nd or on the 23rd day. 

e) Peucedanum multivittatum. 

Shoots were put forth on the 5th day after the snow meflU'd. Lcxivcs 
unfolded completely on the 10th day, many flower-buds earner out on the 
17th day, and were all gone already on the 20th day. 

f) Pedicularis japonica. 

The shoots came out on the 5th day after the snow melted. Leaves 
finally unfolded completely on the 20th day. This is the plant which grows 
most slowly m this association. 
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g) Tofieldia Okuboi. 

The day oi sprouiing was not ascertained, for therc^ were very few 
plants. Flowers were gone on the 15th day after snow-melting. 

K) Shortia soldanelloides v. genmna /. typica. 

The day of sprouting for this also was not ascertained, for the plant 
was rare in the association. Flowers fell on the 15th day and fruit came 
out on the 22nd or 23rd day after the snow melted. 

i) Phollodoce aleuHca. 

This is an evcr-grecn plant. Flower-buds were found on the 4Lh day 
and flowers were gone on the 15th or 16th day after snow-melting. 

j) Loiseletiria procumbens. 

This is another over-green plant. A fairly great number of these plants 
was found but they were all almost dying, and no flower was found. 

V. SOIL-TEMPERArURE, LIGHT-INTENSITY AND THE 
GROWTH OF PLANTS 

Although the air-temperature and water content ot soil must play a 
great part in the growth of perennials before and after sprouting, the 
results of the observations showed on the one hand that the difference of 
air-tempcTature IxTwcnm the border of the snow-patch and places far away 
from it was little, and on th(^ other hand that tlie wat(T eontemt of the 
soil was nearly th(^ same at any place whether it*was tested under snow 
or at exposed places, for the soil was always saturat('d. I'hereforc neither 
the air temperature nor the water content of the soil controls the change 
of the, aspect of the vegetation, at least in this case. 

1. Soil-Temperature and Plants. 

The soil-temperature changes suddenly near the border of the snow- 
patch (Table IV and fig. 1). The relation between this sudden change 
of soil-temperature and the aspects of vegetation will be discussed in the 
following paragraphs. The growth rates of Primula nipponica, Fauna 
Crista-galli and Carex blepharicarpa are given in Table IX and fig. 4. 
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Under snow covei injj;, Hord<‘r 
dibtaiKCS fiom iho of the 
border of the snow- snow- 
patch (in m ) ])atch 

0 5 0 3 0.1 


Uncov<‘f('d i»la<<*, dis( 
from th(‘ boidci of 
snow'iiatch (m m 


Primula 

nipponica 

Fauna Cri- 
sta-^alli 
Carex ble- 
phaiicarpa 


Height 

Diameter 


4-5 5-G 5-6 
2 2-3 2—3 


d6 d.8 8 8 10 

3 S-d d d (I 84f’ 


B 10-IB :i0 70 00 150 
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q) Primula nippomca. 

At a point 1 ni. inside the border of the snow-patch the height and 
size of this plant showed about 4-5mm and 2 mm. respectively Now the 
snow at this place would disappear within 2 days, so we can assume that 
this plant had sprouted out under a deeper snow covering at a recent day. 
At 30 cm. inside the border the height and size of the shoots was about 
5-6 mm. and 2-3 mm. respectively. At the border, however, they reached 
about 6 mm. and 3 mm. respectively. From these data, we are convinced 
that the shoots grow very slowly under snow at a temperature of just 0°C. 

While the shoots at the border and at 10 cm. away from it were almost 
the same height, those at 15 cm. reached about 8 mm. in height and 4 mm. 
in size. But the shoots 50 cm. away from the lioidei’ had a height of 
about 10 mm. and a size of about 6 mm. From this it is proved that the 
growth of this plant after the snow melts is remarkably rapid, presumably 
beginning within an hour after the snow is gone. While the soil-temperatures 
at 10 cm. and at 5 cm. inside of the snow-patch were 0”(b and 5'’C. respect¬ 
ively, it registered 15.5°C. at 10 cm. away from the border. From these 
facts, we are convinced that the growth of the plant is affected principally 
by the rise of soil-temperature, and measurable change in the size of a shoot 
takes place within one or two hours when the soil-temperature rises. 

b) Fauria Cnsta-galh, 

At 30 cm. inside the snow-patch, where the soil-temperature was just 
O'C., many shoots were put forth under snow. Two hours afterwards, snow 
having disappeared, the shoots of 1-2 mm. vvere exposed to the open air. 
At th(‘ same time shoots of about 3 mm. were seen at 15~20cm. from 
th(^ border. The growth of the shoots was remarkably rapid within about 
three hours alter the rise m soil-lemperalure. Yet the reaction of this 
plant to the rise m soil-temiierature was not so distinct as Primula nipponica. 

c) Carex hlepharicarpa and others. 

The shoots of Carex hlepharicarpa wei*e first found at a place from 
which snow had disappeared only one day before. The soil-temperature 
was about 19'C. This plant did not react to the rise in soil-temperature 
so quickly as the former plants. The other plants in the snow-patch sprout 
out gradually in three to five days after the snow melts. Thus the reac¬ 
tion of these plants to the rise of soil-temperature is not noticeable, yet 
it is quick enough compared with ordinary plants. 
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2. Light Intensity and Sprouting. 

The most important factor in the growth of shoots ol Primula nippouica, 
Fauria Crista-galb, and others is the soiI"t(‘mp(‘ratur<‘. Ihit the sprouting 
of Pnmula nipponica and Fauria CriMa-gaUi is not {)riinarily eauscsl hv 
the rise of soil-temperature. As mentioned above, tlu‘V slioot out under 
snow of just 0°C., the tempeimture which has remaiiunl praeiically (‘onstant 
under the snow covering since the past winter. Thcrelore, pro!)al)ly light 
plays a great part in the growing of these plants under snow. As snovv 
melting proceeds in summer the ground under snow la'eomes light(m<Nl and 
this facilitates the sprouting of the shoots which have been at r(^st in llie 
winter period. 

The relative light intensity under snow has been stiubVd by Rubkl, 
and later was measured more precisely by CoTZ who canu' to lu'arly i\w 
same result. 

Now at the place where Fauria Cnsta-galli sproulcnl the tbi(‘kn(\ss of 
the snow covering was about 10 cm. so that the relative light intiMisity 
was assumed to be about 1/30, whereas Primula nipponica aiipc^ared und('r 
a snow covering of more than 40 cm. thickness so that, the nTativi' light 
intensity must have been less than 1/300, according to Llie data ol RihiHL. 
These young shoots under snow are always green with chlorophyll; probably 
they can assimilate at any rate under snow. Many interesting iirobk^ms 
concerning such shoots under snow remain lor further investigation. 

VI PLANTS IN SNOW-CAVES AND THAWINtI WM'EH. 

There were few caves or large gaiis under snovv on tiu' lowc^r banks 
of the snow-patch. The results ot tln^ observations und(a*tak(‘n in llnvse 
snow-caves and in thawing water will he descrilxHl her<‘ 

Primula nipponica and Lydchiton camhchatcmc arc^ soimdinu's in llovver 
in these snow-caves or gaps. As inentiomHl ab()V(‘, tin* air thennn is not 
so cold as one would expect. Air-temperature in lh(‘cav(\s where Primula 
nipponica or Lysichiton camtschateme were in flower was usually 7 lO’L., 
whereas it was about 15"C. at any place outside the snow'-palch. I.ysirhiiou 
camtschatense was found usually m thawing water in a cavci of al)oul 2 a'V. 
which rose sometimes to lO'C. It is noteworthy that tiu* i)lanl did not 
flower at any place cooler than 2~5‘’C. The leaves of Lysichilon aimischm 
tense in a snow-ca\e are mostly yellowish whit(% but thos(‘ of lYimula 
nipponica are usually green. 

Thawing water which sprang from the lower i^art of tln^ snow-patch 
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ran down as a brook, and the water-temperature was just OT. Even in 
this cold water, spore formation of a moss was observed. 

I wish to express my hearty thanks to Prof. Y. Yoshh, under whose 
direction this work was made. 


SUMMARY 

1) A snow-patch association was investigated in a snow valley on the 
north-east side of Odake, the highest peak of Mt Hakkoda. The elevation 
of this place is about 1450 m. Here snow falls early in October and dis¬ 
appears m the end of August or early in September every year. 

2) The investigation was undertaken from the 1st to the 16th of August 
in 1933. At the beginning the area of the snow-patch was about 250 m. 
in length and cibout 30 m. in width, but all the snow disappeared during 
the investigation. A 10 m. belt transect Im. wide was set from the border 
of the snow-patch at right angles with the line of the valley, and the plant 
succession was observed. 

3) The weather in this mountain region was very changeable. Airtem- 
perature at 3-4 cm. above the ground at the border of the snow-patch 
was nearly the same as that far away from it, and was about 18-19^C. 
on the average. Soil-temperature at a depth of 1-1.5 cm. at a place far 
from the snow-patch was nearly the same as air-temperature, while it was 
just 0"C. at 20 cm. inside the snow-patch. Soil-temperature changed sud¬ 
denly near the border of the snow-patch, especially between 5 cm. inside and 
10 cm. oulside. 

4) The growth rate of the plants is very rapid. Most of them end 
their life within only three weeks, and even the plants which grow most 
slowly need only one and a hall months. 10 spedcs were found m this 
association, two belonging to over-green plants. Almost all plants put forth 
shoots on the 4lh or 5th day after the snow melts. Primula nipponica 
and Fauria Cnsta-galli had already sprouted under snow covering, and 
grew rapidly after the snow melted. This w^as caused mainly by the sudden 
rise of soil-temperature. 

5) The sprouting of Primula nipponica and Fauria Crista-galli are 
effected by the increase of light intensity under snow. Primula nipponica 
is able to sprout even under a snow covering of more than 40 cm. where 
the relative light intensity is assumed to be about 1/150-1/400. At that 
lime it is green with chlorophyll. 

6) Primula nipponica and Lysichiton camtschatense are sometimes in 
flower in caves under snow. The air-iemperature in such caves is compara- 
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lively high, and indeed is usually 7-10''C. Lysichiton camtschatense is 
found in the thawing water in snow-caves where the water temperature is 
2-10°C. Spore formation of a moss is observed even in thawing water 
of O^C on the lower bank of the snow-patch. 
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explantion of the plates 

PLATE VIII 

Aspect of the vegetation at the same place (0-0 3 m away Irom the boid<'r} in 
the quadrat at intervals of time. 

J. On the 1st of August 

2. On the 4th of August 

3. On the 6lh of August 

4. On the 9th ot August 

5. On the 12th of August. 

6. On the 16th of August. 

PLATE IX. 

Aspect of the vegetation at various parts in the Ixdt Iransccl at lh<‘ same lun<‘. 

7 1~1 3 ra away fiom the botdei of th(‘ snow*i)al(‘h. 

8 2-2 3 m 

9 5-5.3 m. 

10 7-7 3 m. 

11 9,7-10 m 

12 About 30 m. „ 
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THE COLONY OF THE LITTORINA: UTTO- 
RIVAGA BREVICULA (PH1LLIPPI)'> 

lu 

Nouoiui AiiH 

The ManriP HioI<)p;ical SlaUon^ A^amushi, Japan 
i.^Wilh Hvc tpxi'ligniosj 

Seplcnihcr 25, 1934) 

INTRODUCTION 

Uttorivam breincula (Philitppi) is widely c1islril)ul(Hl in Mutsu Bay and 
is lound forming a colony on a ro(‘k, at tim(\s as large a number as more 
than 2000 individuals ari' found wiiliin a colony, b'enma-ly, I hav(‘ studied 
on the colony of lh(^ limpet, Acmaea dorsuosa Gould, (N. Abk, 1933) 
and it was I bought desirable to compare the colony formation of the 
limpet with that of JAttonvaga. With this idea just stated the next 
observations and expc'riments were carried out at the Asamushi Marine 
Biological Station. 

B(dore going furthcT 1 wish to express my simxTe thanks to Ih’of. 
SniNKLSiii IlA'rM for his kind advice to my studies and correction ol the 
treatu'S. On the idenlihcation of the sp<'cies, I am indobtcd to Mr. 
ToKUBur Kuuoda, whom I wish to express iny hearty thanks. 

L DisTRimrnoN ok uttorivaga 

Distribution of IJMorwaga brevicula in the neighbourhood of the Station 
is shown in h'ig. 1* ('omparing tli<' distribution ol this gastropod to 
Acmaea dorsvosa GoulI)"' (N. Abb, 1931), the latter inhabits the rocks 
where surging waves wash more fre<tuently than other rocks; while the 
former inhabits lh(^ ro(hs where waves splash less strongly. Littorivaga 
is chiefly found on little rocks on a pebbly shore and 1 have never seen 
these gastropods inhabiting a sandy shore. 

Mitsukuri (1901), Haseman (1911) and many other investigators have 
already shown that the Littorina inhabits the littoral zone. In the neigh- 

DContribution from iho Marine Biological Station, Asamushi, Aomon-Kcn. No. 115. 

2Mccor<hng to kindness of Mr. Iwao Taki, the specific name of this gastiopod is changed 
to Patelloida (Te<J/iira) grata dorwom (Gouu>). 
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bourhood of this Station, this gastropod also inhabits the littoral zone, 
but there is seasonal changes in its habitat as will be shown in the later 
pages of this paper. 



Fig. 1 Distributions of Littorivaga brevicula. Main habitat of LiUo)\taga 
bievicula Main habitat of Acmoea dorsuosa Gould 

A — Yunoshiraa, B — Gomishima, C — Hadakashima, 

D — Marine Biological Station, E — Asamusbi 

i) Distribution as a colo7iy. I have mainly paid my attention to the 
positions where the colonies are formed. At first I have determined five 
different positions at several localities where the colonies are formed and 
numbered 1 to 5 as are shown in Fig. 1. On the pebbly shore, the 
position of the colony was determined taking high tide line where short 
branches, straws and many other flotsams are gathered by waves as the 
origin, then measuring the distances sea-ward where the Littorivaga are 
inhabited. The results are shown in Table 1. 

In Table I, the seaward limit of habitat is about the same as the 
line of low-tide and the colony extends landwardly occupying usually one 
third of the entire littoral zone, but occasionally the size of the colony 
may occupy almost the middle of the littoral zone or the mean water 
level. 

As to the position of the colony on little rocks or pebbles we find 
that it is formed on about the top of those as will be seen from Fig. 2. 
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Table I. 


Positions of colonies of Littorivaga brevicula measured 
from high-water line. 

COct 18th, 1933) 


No of 
locality 

Dll ection 

Landward 

Landwaid 

Level a]onf 4 
the maximum 
number of 
colonies 

Seaward 

Seaward 

of the 
shoreline 

limit of 
the snails 

limit of 
colony. 

limit of 
colony 

limit of 
the snails 

1 

NWW 

0.1 in. 

19m 

3.4m 

4.2m 

6 0 m. 


sww 

o 

1.7 

2.8 

3.8 

5.7 

2 






0 1 

2.0 

2.8 

3.7 

6.1 

4> 

w 

0 3 

0.95 

2.6 

3.5 

5.8 


0.1 

1.2 

2.4 

3.7 

5.7 


s 

0.5 

1 0 

2 3 

2 5 

4.1 

4 







1.1 

3.1 

3.65 

4.4 

5.1 


w 

0 3 

1 8 

3 1 

3.5 

4.2 

5 







0.5 

0 95 

2 5 

3 1 

4.7 
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Table II. 
Direction of colony. 


10 


NEE 

E 

S 

E=edsL W = west, N = north and S™'=;outh, etc 
“ Localities 6 and 7 were newly added 

In Table II, it is seen clearly that the positions of the colony oppose 
the direction of the shore and thus it has no relation to the direction of 
sun light, but rather seems to me to be related to the direction of waves. 
Fig. 3 shows that the colonies are formed on the side of rock where the 
weaves do not directly strike. 


No. of 
locality 

Direction 
of the 
shore 

1 

2 

;> 

1 

NWW 

SE 

SSE 

SE 

2 

sww 

NE 

E 

SE 


w 

SE 

SEE 

E 

4 

S 

N 

NNE 

N 

5 

w j 

E 

E 

E 

6- 

SE 

NW 

NW 

NW 

7*" 

N 1 

S 

S 

S 


Diiection of coIon\ 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

SE 

SEE 

SE 

SEE 

SEE 


E 

E 

E 

E 

E 


SEE 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

N 

NEE 

E 

E 

SEE 

E 

E 

NNW 

NNW 

1 

NNW 

NW 

NW 


S 

1 

1 ^ 

SSE 

SSE 

SSE 

S 



Fig 3 Colony ot Littonvaga and waves, (photo Feb 17th, 1934). 

I have observed another good example to show the relation of colony 
to waves. A square cement box of 1.2 metres stands at the seashore, 
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each face numbered from 1 to 8, and one side of the box faces the sea, 
namely to the west. On the 19th of October, 1933, the following distri¬ 
butions of Littorivaga were iound (Table III). 

Table III. 

Distribution of Littorivaga brevicula on a cement box. 


Direction 

Colony 

Defused mds 

Other 

of the face. 

No of 
colony 

No of 
mds 

Position 

Nos 

Position 

animals. 

Outer sides 
W 

1 

4 

about in the 
centre 

73 

lower half part 

Acmea 

dorsuosa 

1 

S 

10 

540 

lowei east 
pait 

90 

uniformly over 
the face 

0 


a 

2,2 

uppei edge 




E 

11 

1720 

lower one 
third part 

35 

about near the 
margin 

0 

N 

22 

1710 

lower one 
third part 

27 

uniformly over 
the face 

0 

Inner sides 
E 

2 

30 

upper edge 

17 

uniformly 

0 

NE 

1 

50 

uppei cornel 

_ 

1 

upper part 

0 

N 

0 

0 

— 

15 

uniformly 

0 

NW 

1 

40 

lower corner 

0 

— 

0 

W 

0 

0 

— 

21 

uniformly 

0 

sw 

2 

200 

lower cornel 

0 

— 

0 

s 

' 0 

0 

— 

IS 

uppei east pari 

0 

SE 

“ 1 

1 i 

23 

upper corner 

i " 

lower corner 

0 


W~\vest, S—south, E=east and N== north, etc 


In Table III, it is seen that the maximum number of snails are found 
on the outer face, which is directed east namely, land-ward. One of the 
outer faces, which is directed north, has an irregular surface and many 
individuals were found in these hollowed places. 

ii) Relation of the habitat to wetness. A stone fence of 64 metres in 
length and about 6 metres in height stands along the shore line in front 
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of the Aquarium, and from it four earth pipes for di'ainage open at this 
fence, they are 15 to 17 metres apart. The height of the opening o£ 
the pipe is 1.5 metres from the level of high-water marks. From these 
pipes water is drained to the sea from the end of April to the end of 
November. I have measured the salinity of water from the pipe on the 
14th of October and it was found that pipe No. 1 contained freshwater 
only, pipe No. 2 seawater only, pipe No. 3, 96?^ of seawater mixed with 
ifi of freshwater and pipe No. 4 91^ of seawater mixed with 9«/o of 
freshwater. 

At the lower side of the openings where the fence was wet, many 
Littorivaga are inhabited through the summer season, though the level 
of the pipes is about 2.2 or 2.3 metres higher than the ordinary level 
of colony. The observations made on the 20th of October, show'ed the 
following modes of distribution of Littorivaga. 

No 1 (freshwater only). Green algae covers the wet pait by watei diip, but Littofi' 
vaga IS found neither on the green part nor at the mouth of the pipe, though 
several indiMduals are found on the boundary line of wet and diy pait, the 
height of which is less than 60 cm. fiom the level of high-watei marks 

No 2 (seawater only)' Many Littonvaga were found in eveiy place wet by the water, 
and 20 colonies were also found 2 colonies composed of 20 individuals in one 
and 30 m the other were found within the pipe along the edge 

No 3 (seawater 96fc): About 23 colonies and many individuals were found scattered 
on the wet place 3 colonies with about 20 individuals in each were found 
within the pipe along the margin. 

No 4 ("seawater 91^^): About 16 colonies and many individuals weie found scattcied 
on the wet place. One colony with 7 individuals was also found within the 
pipe. 

The above facts show clearly that the habitat Littorivaga is not limited 
to the littoral zone but may form at as high a place as about 2 metres 
than the ordinary colony level, if the rock is wet by seawater. 

No other species of gastropod were found with Littorivaga brevicula 
with an exception of Ligia {Ligyda) exotica (Roux) which was occassionary 
found on the inner side of the pipe. But on the drier place of the bank 
on the level of the pipe, a small gastropod, Littorivaga millegrana (Php 
Lippi), is found. This gastropod seems to live, forming colonies only on 
a place higher than high-water marks throughout the year, the largest 
colony, so far noticed contained about 66 individuals mainly in the hollowed 
places as is shown in Fig. 4. 

On the 9th of April, 1933, 4590 individuals were counted on the fence 
within 10 metres in breadth and about 2 metres above the water level. 
The vertical distribution of them was as follows: 
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-0 4 -0.2 0 0 2 0 4 0 6 0 8 1.0 1.2 1.4 1 6 l.Smetres 


0 

? 

394 

586 

«16 

740 

613 

683 

627 

331 

1 ^ 


Where, 0 shows the level of high-water marks or the upper limit of 
Chthamalus challengen Hoek association, and — sign indicates below the 
high-water marks. 



Fij? 4 Colony of Littonvaga millegrana formed on a stone bank 
fphoto March 19Lh, 1934) 


It seems very interesting, so far as my observations during one year 
period go, that the position of the colony of this gastropod did not show 
noticeable change throughout the year, and thus differs from the colonies 
of Acmaea dorsuosa Gould or Littonvaga brevtcula (Phillippi). And I 
have never seen Littorivaga millegrana creeping in the field. 

lii) Change of colony. The positions of the colonies did not show 
remarkable change m the days of autumn, though heavy waves splashed 
the rock or the pebbly-shore. 

From the night of the 6th of November till the noon of the 
next day, a hurricane of 23 metres per second blew and the pebbly- 
shore was very much disturbed by heavy crushing waves. On the 
9th, it was found that the colonies of Littorivaga were very much 
disturbed as stated below. 

No 1' Colony was not found at all, and only two individuals were found on a little 
rock on the shore of about 14 metres breadth 
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No 2: No colom and no individual were found 

No 3 No colony and no indnidual weie found on the pebbly shore, but one colony 

with smaller si/ed individuals was found m a hollowed place of a lock. 

No 4 No colony was found, but several large individuals were found on the lock 
which stands in the water lowei than the low-tide marks 
No 5 No colonies and no individuals were found 

The positions from No. 1 to No. 5 are indicated in Fig. 1. Colonies 

formed in or around the earth pipe of draining water showed the 

following changes. 

No. 1 Water was stopped, and no individuals were found 

No 2 Water was still lunnmg but much reduced in its volume. Only 3 colonies 

with about 40 individuals in all weie found m the mouth of the pipe and no 

individuals were found scattered 

No. 3 Water was not lunning One colony with 7 individuals alone was found 

No 4. Water w^as not running No individuals were found. 

Continued observation during the next 10 days after the hutricane 
showed that neither colony was there formed nor any individuals came 
out. On the 9th of December, I have found large individuals on the 
shore though no colony was found on the pebbly-shore. On the later 
days, the number of Littonvaga gradually increased and a colony was 
found also. 

The positions of newly formed colonies on the 16th of January, 1934 
and on the 20th of February are shown in Table IV. 

Table IV. 

Positions of colonies of Littonvaga brevicula in winter, measured 
from high'water mark line 


Date I 

No of locality 

Land i 
w’ard 
limit 
of the 
snails. 

i 

Land 
ward 
limit of 
colony of 
smaller 
, snails. 

Level 
along the 
maximum 
number 
of colony 
of smallei 
snails 

Sea ward 
limit of 
the 

smaller 
! snails 

1 

Land 
ward 
limit of 
colony ofj 
laiger 
snails 

Level 
along the 
maximum 
number 
of colony 
of largei 
snails. 

Sea waid 
limit of 
colony of 
laiger 
snails. 

i 

Sea Wald 
limit of 
the 
snails 

Jan. 

1 

3,3 m. 

4.3m 

4.8m. 

5.4 m. 

6.8 m 

7.0 m. 

8.0 m. 

8.0 m. 

16th 1 

2 

4.0 

1 . .... 

4.0 

4.6 

5 8 

5.9 

7.4 

7.8 

7 8 

Feb. 

1 

1.0 

j 



4.1 

4.2 

4.9 

5.7 

7.1 

SOth. 

1 o 

1 ^ 

! 2 2 

j 2.8 

3.0 

4.8 

5 1 

5 8 

7.3 

7.3 


In Table IV, we can see that Littorina retreated to a level lower 
than that of October, and the maximum level of the colonies of larger 
individuals retreated about 2 or 3 metres lower than former times. There 
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were found many individuals on sea weeds, Sargassum Thunbergii (Kuntze) 
Okam., Colpomenie sinuosa Derb. et SoL., Scytosiphon lomentarius (Lyngb.) 
J. Ag., Chorda Filum (L.), Lamour., and Heterochordaria abietina (Rupr.) 
S. et GA And some LtUorivaga were feeding on those. 

Those colonies formed in the mouth of the earth pipe, were no more 
to be found, and not even one individual. 

IL EXPERIMENTS ON COLONY^ FORMATION 

Littorivaga brevicula (Phillippi) forms a colony in the room as in the 
natural habitat. So I have studied on the colony formation in the room 
wishing to find out some factors related to the colony formation and to 
compare it with the colony formation of Acmaea dorsuosa under similar 
conditions. 

a) Method of experiment. 

A middle sized cylindrical glass vessel, diametre 30 cm. and height 
25 cm., was filled with sea-water up to 15 cm. The water is constantly 
running. The wall of the mouth was eight sected, and numbered from 
1 to 8. The glass vessel is placed in the room, where diffused sun light 
enters freely from the south window, while the light from north, east 
and west were shut by a black curtain. The section No. 1 of the vessel 
is directed east-ward, No. 3 to the north, No. 5 to the west and No. 7 
to the south. 

On the experiment, individuals were placed on the centre part of the 
bottom of the vessel and on the next morning, the positions of the 
gastropods were marked by wmter colour from outside of the glass vessel. 
These marks were printed on a plotting-paper and subsequently their 
positions were carefully determined. All the materials employed were 
either collected from one colony or from the nearest colonies. The observa¬ 
tions were continued from the 6th of November to the end of March. 

b) Results of the experiments. 

i) The materials changed every day, Littorivaga were collected from 
the rocky shore near the Station, and new materials were used every 
day. The results are shown in Table V. 


GQn the identification of these sea-weeds, I am greatly indebted to Mr Kogoro Abe. 
Here I wish to express my sincere thanks to him. 
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Table V. 

Colony formation of Littorivaga brevicula on the individuals 
changed every day. 


OtJLHUll”* 


Date 

1 

1-2 

o 

2-3 

3 

3-4 

4 

1-5 

5 

5-6 

6 

6W 

7 

7-8 

Nov. 















6 



4 


rs) 

65 









7 

(4) 



5(2,' 

so 




(2) 


rii) 




8 











(8) 




9 

8)5 





7 


2,3 


o 

(11) 




10 




S 

39 

o 




(10) 





11 















12 





3S 






(5) 




13 

(3) 



2 





(6) 






14 

(4) 




lOCQ) 






- 

-(48) 

-5 


15 

(3) 









— 

- 


(70)- 

— 

16 





4(11) 







(14‘) 



17 i 



i ^ 


(10)1 






6 


O 


18 1 



' 6 

! 

(2. 7 

i 

1 





(3)' 




19 




7 

(12)21 

2 ! 









20 ! 

(3)! 




7,21) 






(6) 



(2) 

21 

1 

! 1 




13(16) 

i 

1 




4(5) 


(19) 


22 

i 

1 



1 

(21) 

8 


2 



6 


(14) 


23 

! 1.0) 


1 


(16) 









6 121) 

24 

1 (7) 


1 

V9) 






(2)^ 



2(21 ) 

o 

25 

^ 7 

1 



1 (2) 









(2X28) 

Wall 

12 

0 

1 15 

1 

1- 

! 169 

84 

0 

7 

0 

2 

16 

0 

10 

8 

>tai — 
Base 

jfoS) 

0 

1 ° 

j(ll)| (127) 

0 

0 

0 

(8) 

(12) 

(49) 

(62) 

(124) 

(63) 


Nnmbers in ( ) stand for the colony formed on the base of the vessel and the 
other numbers indicate those on the wall 

In Table V, it becomes clear that the positions where the colonies 
are formed are mainly near section No. 3, but the colonies on the bottom 
were found at section Nos. 3, 6 and 7. 

ii) The same materials used continuously without renewing. In the 
former experiment, Littorivaga formed a colony in the darkest place in 
the vessel. But I wished to know whether or not the positions of colony 
changes. To test this point, about 150 individuals were placed on the 
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bottom and observation was continued during about 2 months beginning 
at the 10th of November. The results are shown in Table VI. 


Table VI. 

Colony formation of Littorivaga brevicula on the individuals 
observed continuously. 



Numbers in ( ) mean that the colony formed on the base of the vessel, and 
the other numbers mean the ones on the wall 


In Table VI, it is shown that the colony with the largest number 
was formed in the darkest place on the 17th of December, but on the 
next day, most of the individuals assembled at the section No. 6 or No. 
7, the brightest place in the vessel. In the following 70 days, the position 
of the colony showed no further remarkable change, excepting the number 
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of individuals in the colony showed slight daily fluctuation, 

iii) Relation of colony to the water surface. Some individuals within 
a colony stayed in the water, some on the line of water surface and still 
some others above water level. If the level below 0.5 cm. and 0.5 under 
the water surface is taken as 0 level and the next one centimetre above 


Table VII. 

Relation of colony of Littorivaga brevicula to the water surface. 




\ 


Level 





Date 

Vessel I 

Section — 

_ - 

1 




— 

— 

- ^ 

— 


i 

1-6 -5 

-41 -3| ”2 

-1 

0 1 

1 

+ 1 

+ 2 

+3 

4-4 

4-5 j 

4-6 

Nov. 

1 

i 

! i 


i 




1 


10 

A i 

, i 

i i 3 

9 

11 1 

7 

8 

1 

i 



® 1 

4 i 

i i 

1 1 


5 

2 

1 




14 

A ! 

3 

1 , :! 4 

2 





1 



B 

1-8 

'24 

6 

7 

4 





16 

A , 

o 

' i 

1 

2 

I 



1 



i B ' 

1 

' 1 

1 j 


4 

o 

2 


1 



B ! 

o 

r> 

i ! 


1 

o 

2 




17 

1 A ' 

2 

i i 

1 

4 







A I 

7 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 



1 



i B ! 

3 1 

1 i 

2 

3 

3 

3 




IS 

A ‘ 

2 ’ 

j ' 

1 

5 




! 



1 A 

3 

i 1 

1 

5 




i 



; ® ! 

3 

i 1 1 

1 , 

4 

6 

1 3 

3 

1 

i 


19 

A 

3 

1 1 i 1; 1 

♦T 

5 

1 5 

1 


1 



H 

i 

11 si 3 

7 

11 

i ^ 

1 


1 


30 

i A 

1 3 ; 

' ; ^ 

2 

4 

1 



j 

1 


i B 

*•> 

' 1 ' 3. 4 

6 

7 

i 1 



1 


31 

A 

3 

i ! 1 

1 

6 

* O 

*> 

! o 

i 

1 


! 


! A 

4 

! 


3 

* 1 

1 

1 



! 

22 

‘ A 

2-3 

1 1 ; 

1 


1 

: 

1 

o 

1 

1 


1 A 

3-4 1 



1 

, 


1 

5 

3 1 

1 


A 

6 

1 j 

! 

1 

1 

' 1 

2 

2 

1 ] 


A 

1-8 ' 

i 1 

■ 1 


3 

j 1 

1 

1 


t 

23 

1 A 

; 7-8 

i ! 

1 i 

o 

J4 


1 

j 

1 




35 

1 ^ 

i 2-3 

' i i 1 

O 

o 

1 3 

1 

i ^ 

1 

1 



i 

Total numbers 

0 0 

; 4 j 12 : 22 

56 

101 j 44 

35 

7 

8 

3 

i 0 


In the column, A and B stand for two kinds of vesels but of about the same 


size. 
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as +1 level and one centimetre under as -1 level, etc, the distribution 
of those individuals in each level is shown m Table VII, and also in 
Fig. 5. 



Fig 5 Colonies formed in the glass ves el (photo. Feb 11th, 1934). 


In Table VIII, similar observations on the colony of Acmaea dorsuosa 
as that of Littorivaga are shown. In the case of Acmaea, the distance 
of each level was 2 centimetres owing to the greater shell length. (One 
centimetre in Littorivaga and 2 centimetre in Acmaea are about the mean 
shell length). 

Both in Littorivaga and in Acmaea, those individuals which occupy 
the 0 level are more numerous than any other levels. And the ratios of 
number of individuals in the water to the air are about 1; 0.93 in Littori¬ 
vaga and 1-1.50 in Acmaea respectively. So it may be said that Acmaea 
dorsuosa shows the stronger tendency to assemble in the air than in the 
water, while Littorivaga shows about the same intensity to assemble both 
in water and m the air. These tendencies just found are well seen in 
their distribution in the field, but in the case of Acmaea dorsuosa, the 
nature of formation of colony in the room is somewhat different than in 
the field, in forming at a level always above high water marks. 

iv) Change of nature of colony formation in the room. As was men¬ 
tioned already, the number of individuals within the colonies changed 
daily as was shown in Table VI. For in.stance the colonies formed on 
the glass wall, contained 134 individuals on Dec. 17th, but day by day 
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Table VIII. 

Relation of colony of Aetnaea dorsuosa to the water surface. 







Levels 



Date 

Section 







-4 

-3 

_2 

-1 

0 

-M 

+ 2 

+ 3 

+ 4 

Sept 19 

O 



1 

1 

o 





,, 

3 





2 

1 




,, 

8 





2 

4 




24 

1 



2 

<> 

4 

1 




,, 

5 





2 

2 




25 

1 



2 

3 

<> 

1 




,, 

5 





1 

<} 




26 

1 


1 

o 

O 


1 




>> 

5 





1 

o 




27 

1 


1 

O 

o 

«> 

o 

<> 

1 




Oct 19 

1 



o 

2 

3 

o 




20 

7 




o 

3 

3 

1 



21 

5 





4 

1 




,, 

7 




1 

o 

2 

1 



22 

7 





4 

o 

1 



23 

5 





<-> 

2 




24 

5 





o * 

t> 

2 

1 



25 

5 





o 

c> 

o 




26 

7 




o 

O 

1 




27 

1 



1 

2 

o 

o 






7 




o 

.Lt 

f> 





28 

5 




o 

2 

2 




30 

1 ^ 





t> 

4 

1 



Nov 1 

5 i 




4 


1 



12 

5 





o 

t> 

4 

o 



18 

5 





2 

4 

3 



Total numbers 

0 

2 

13 

27 

70 

53 

1 11 

0 

0 


the number decreased and on Dec. 25, only 6 individuals were found 
though they showed no further decrease till the beginning of January, 
1934. The number however began again to increase till it reached to 
29 on Jan. 19, but then decreased again to 3 on Jan. 23. After Jan. 
23 it showed a slight but steady increase; that is 22 on Jan. 25, 30 on 
Jan. 30, 41 on Feb. 1 and 45 on Feb. 7. 

It was further noted that the numbers show fluctuations not merely 
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by clay but even in eveiy hour so far as it was observed from 9 o’clock 
in the moining to 6 o’clock in the evening. As for instance on the 7th 
of February, it was found in one colony 38 at 9:0 am.; 38, 10; 0 am.; 
39, 11:0 am.; 37, 12; 0 am. ; 39, 1 ; 0 pm. : 38, 2 : 0 pm. ; 36, 3 : 0 pm.; 
38, 1- : 0 pm.; 40, 5: 0 pm.; 40, 6:0 pm. 

v) Colony formation at the end of March. The colony formation of 
Littonvaga brevicula was again observed at the end of March using the 
same method as the previous experiment and also using new materials 
every day. The results are shown in Table IX. 

Table IX. 

Colony formation of Littorivaga brevicula ai the end of March. 


Sections 


Date 

1 

1-2 

o 

2-2 

*> 

2»-4 

4 4-5 1 5 

0-6: 6 ;6-7! 7 

7-8 

8 

8-1 

March 21 





2 


__ _ 

! 1 

' 4°® 


t 2' 


24 

(r*) 




o 


27 ; 

' 

I 6 20 '8 


o 

’.26) 

29 







1 1 

!i15| 2 


18 


20 

5i4) 





o 

15 

; 70 j . (4; 

v9) 

22 


:il 

1(4) 






1 

60 (68) 




April 1 


I '1 


5 

1 


' 2 


;! . (.0; ! 96|(n) 

(2) 

15 


Wall 

Total 

Base 

0 

2 


1 -5 

4 

4 

27 1 15 i 0 

' So 1125 1 262 1 10 

0 

68 


! (11) 

i ^ 

o 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 0 ; 0 

i 0 '(.-1): 0 :C80) 


1 2) 

'(26' 


Numbers in ( ) indicate the colony foimed on the base of the vessel and the 
other numbers indicate those on the wall. 


In Table IX, we see that the positions where the colonies are formed 
are mainly on the brighter side of the vessel, quite opposite to the results 
previously observed in November. 

III. GENERAL CONSIDERATION 

Majority of investigators who studied on the behavior of periwinkles, 
Littorina, gave special attention to the rhythmical movement of the snails 
in relation to tide and only few on the colony of the snails. 

1. Haseman (1907) who studied on the habitat of Littorina rudis 
and L. palliata stated that ‘'The variation in the temperature along the 
coast did not appear to affect the distribution of Littorina. Snails were 
subjected to much greater changes of temperature than occur along the 
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coast and no observable effects were detected.’' 

But as for Littorwaga brevicula, the seasonal variation in the habitat 
is evident: in autLimn, both larger and smaller individuals aie found one 
foot lower than low-water marks as Haseman already stated, though the 
majority of them are found on the level of mean-water level. Bui in the 
beginning of winter and when snow begins to fall, the snails begin to 
move towards a much lower level and many individuals formerly loiind 
on the rock near high-water marks gradually disappear and ultimately 
none are to be seen. It is interesting to note that the habitat of larger 
and smaller individuals are clearly separated and smaller individuals occupy 
the level somewhat higher than that occupied by the larger. Furthermore 
both in Littorwaga brevicula and in Acmaea dorsuosa (N. Abe, 1933) the 
smaller individuals show a less degree of seasonal variation than that 
exhibited by the larger ones. In early spring, the snails begin to move 
towards the upper level and some of them are found on the rock on the 
level of high-water marks. 

2. Mitsukuri (1901) stated that, Littorina extgua are in nature 
scattered over rocks, because there are uneveness in rocks which provide 
them with holes and crevices to settle down in.” I have also noted in 
the shore near the Station, that the snails are found m scattered state 
settling down in the hollowed clay-slate made by a boring shell At the 
same time I found many colonies which are formed on one part of the 
rock surface which is very uneven. 

On the pebbly-shore, the positions where colonies are formed are 
about near the top of the stone. If the opinion of Haseman that the 
movement of Littorina is very much related to the surface film of water 
was accepted, we may interpret our case just stated that the colony on 
the top of the stone was formed pursued by water film at increasing tide, 
but difficulty arose since the colony remains on the stone though the water 
film retreats at decreasing tide. I have already stated that in the room 
the colony is also formed though the surface film of water was kept at 
a constant height. It seems therefore that the colony is not formed in 
the field by merely the movement of surface film of water, though it 
plays a very important role on the movement of snails as Mitsukuri 
and Haseman have already found, and as I have also noted with Acmaea 
doTSiiosa and with Batillaria mutiformis (N. Abe 1933, ’34). 

3. Both Mitsukuri, and Haseman have already noted the importance 
of x^etness concerning the movement of the snail, and I have also found 
that the colony is formed even on the level of 1.5 metres higher than 
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the normal level when the passage was wet by sea-water, 

L As it was already stated the snail forms the colony on the position 
which is directed landward. According to Mitsukuri, “ Littorina exigua 
shows a strong negative phototaxis under ordinary circumstances.. . This 
property enables the mollusc to creep up from the sea towards the higher 
level which corresponds in most cases with land, but in cases of detached 
rocks may be away from the general mass of land.” It follows then that 
the colony formed on the landward is by the result of negative phototropism 
It seems to me more natural to consider that many individuals assembled 
on the side of landw^ard for the sake of avoiding the direct splashing w’-ave. 

5. The colony formation by the same individuals observed continuously 
ill the room showed negative phototropic nature in November and in early 
December, which in turn changed to positive on about the 19th of December. 
At first I thought that this change of phototropic nature may have occurred 
according either to the change of oxygen content of the water or by other 
external factors. But the formation of the colony on the brighter side 
at the end of March seems to indicate that the change of phototropic 
nature can not be a forced result of abnormal environment in the room. 

The change of phototropic nature has already been noticed by many 
investigators. Mitsukuri (1901) finds that when desiccated, Littorina 
became positively phototactic, and when wet, turned negatively photo tactic. 
G. Bohn (1904) considers that phototropic nature of Littorina is changed 
in relation to fortnightly (spring and neap) rhythm in tide (Referred from 
M. W. Morse, ’09-T0). Morse (1909-TO) who studied on Littorina 
htorea, Littorina rudis, and Ilyanassa obsoleta says that, ” During the 
days of June, they were, as a rule, negatively phototactic, and as night 
approached, they became positively phototactic. However, after July IS, 
the preponderance of positive phototaxis during the day was very noticeable. 
This period of transition corresponded to the time of change from spring 
to neap tide, during which the specimens out on the rock were exhibiting 
a corresponding change in phototaxis, for the water did not reach them.” 

But in my case, Littorivaga did not show such a daily change in 
phototropic nature in the vessel but seasonal change was found. I think 
more an exact experiment in the field is necessary to test this before any 
definite statement can be made on this point. 

SUMMARY 

1. Littorivaga brevicula (Phillippi) inhabits the littoral zone, but 
shows seasonal variation in its habitat. The habitat of smaller individuals 
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is foiind at a somewhat higher level than that occupied by largei indivi¬ 
duals in winter. 

2. Stormy waves give very destructive influence to the habitat of 
Littorivaga hrevicula though not so much to that of LiUorlvaga millegrana 
(Phillifpi). 

3. Colony of Littonvaga brevicula is formed mainly near the top of 
a pebble or in the hollowed place of a rock. Most of the colonies are 
formed on the side directed landw^ard, suggesting that the snails avoid 
the direct splashing waves. No definite relation to the direction of sun¬ 
light was found. 

4. When the rock is wet by sea-water, the colony may be formed at 
as high a level as 1.5 metres from the normal position. 

5. Littonvaga millegrana forms a colony always above the higb-water 
marks, and seasonal variation in its habitat was not observed. 

6. Littorivaga brevicula forms a colony also in the laboratory. In 
November and in early December, a colony is found on the darker side 
of the vessel, but at the end of March, on the brighter side of the vessel 

7. Relation of the colony of Littorivaga brevicula to the water surface 
shows a slight daily change but most of the individuals within the colony 
are found on the level of the water surface and the ratio between the 
individuals found in the air and in the water is about 1: 0.95 in autumn 
and in winter. 

8. Relation of a colony of Littorivaga brevicula to the wmter surface 
is more changeable when compared with Acmaea dorsuosa, the individuals 
which are found on the level of the water surface while the ratio between 
the individuals found in the water and in the air is about 1.0 : 1 5. 
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NOTES ON THE BEHAVIOR OF NERITA JAPONICA DUNKER 
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Nerita japonica Bunker is commonly found in the neighbourhood of 
the Institute attached to rocks especially at the high water mark. The 
shell of Nenta japonica is oval in shape with irregular marking on its 
surface and has a hard operculum. The purpose of the present study is 
to analyse the ecological characteristics of this animal. 

The observations and the experiments have been done at the Mitsui 
Institute of Marine Biology. Here I wish to express my heartfelt thanks 
to Prof. S. Hatai and Dr. N. Abe for their valuable criticism. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
Habitat 

Nerita japonica Bunker is found, mostly in groups, m crevices or in 
holes in the rock On the vertical or horizontal rock-surfaces where the 
sun directly shines all day, these animals are found in small numbers and 
never seen to form groups. Nerita japonica does not occur in dry places 
above high-water neaps which are exposed to direct sunlight during the 
whole or a long portion of 
the day. In holes, where 
small tide pools are formed, 
the animals are grouped on 
the wet or shaded sides of 
the rocks, but a few animals 
were in the water (Fig. 1). 

Around or in the groups 
of Nerita japonica are found 
Littonvaga brevicula (Philip- 

and Batillaria multiformis 
(Lischke). When the sea 
was high, Monodonta labto 


pi), L. millegrana (Philippi), 



Fig 1. A group of Nerita japonica Reduced 
to 1/6 natural size Photographed on July 12,1933. 
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(Linne) and M. neritoides (Philippi) are often found in their groupsd^ 

Habits 

Nerita japomca Dunker moves actively while the rocks are wet, hut 
when the sun shines directly upon them and the rocks become diy, they 
conceal themselves in the shady places and do not move until the rocks 
become wet again. As their habitat are at the high-water mark, they 
are washed with the waves. Therefore when the sea becomes high, they 
move actively, but when it becomes low, they do not At high-water in 
a damp situation or in situations not exposed to direct sunlight some 
individuals can usually be found creeping and feeding, but in dry situations 
at high-water w^hich are exposed to sunlight the animals are rarely seen 
on the move except in damp or wet weather. But if the wind blows 
strong and the waves splash along the shore, or when it is rainy, they 

creep along the wet places 
apart from the crevice or 
the hole of rock even though 
the sea is low (Fig. 2). 
Often I observed that some 
animals moved landward 
when the rock was wet, and 
stopped in some holes. Such 
animals may stay ior several 
days in the same spot if the 
weather continues to be fine. 
Almost all Nerita japo- 

Fig 2. A group of Nenta japomca. showing 
the creeping on the wet rock after a ram Reduced i « 

to ca. 1/6 natural size Photographed on July 16, rarely 

1933. on the sand, though they 

are able to creep very slowly 
on the w^et sand. The animals found on the sand might have crept down 
from the rock either by the waves or by any accidents. 

The velocity of locomotion of Nerita japonica is about 7 centimeter 
per minute on the rock-surface but on the sand it is about 2-3 centimeter 
per minute. 

On the type of the movement of Nerita, Parker (’ll) already observed. 

OQn the identification of the species name of the shells above quoted, I am much in¬ 
debted to Dr, T, Kuroda in the Geolognal Institute, Kyoto Imperial Univeisity, to whom 
I wish to express my sincere thanks. 
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He mentions in Nerita tessellata, '' the wave begins anteriorly as a single 
wave whereupon it breaks and passes down right and left sides of the 
foot to unite as one wave again at the posterior margin.” In this species, 
Nerita japonica, the mode of the locomotion was quite identical with N 
tessellata. This mode of locomotion belongs to the so-called “ Ditaxic ” 
of ‘‘ Retrograde type 

Nerita japonica crawls in a forward direction or somewhat side-way, 
but never moves backward, as Parker mentioned (Tl), even when disturbed 
by sticking with a needle. When it is suddenly disturbed by needle- 
sticking or by any chemical agents, it turns and changes its direction 
immediately or shuts its operculum and ceases locomotion When this 
animal was placed up-side-down on the fiat bottom, the animal could easily 
turn itself right side up, even though the bottom consisted of sand or a 
glass plate. 

10 individuals from one group were numbered on the shell with enamel 
and placed at definite places where they may be washed with only high- 
water of the spring tide, and their new places were marked after every 
24 hours as shown in Figures 3 and 4 (Table I and II). 

The following facts may be seen in Figures 3, 4; Tables I and II; 

1) Nerita japonica moves about 2 meters a day. 

2) The animal creeps along the slit of the rock and stops about the 
high-water mark of the neaps. 


Table I. 

Locomotion of Nerita japonica in nature. 


, „ 1 Atmos. 

^ Water 

25 0 

21.8 

27.8 

23.3 

24.0 

22.5 

Date 

16/VI 

17/VI 

18/VI 

Shell No 

Moved dist 
for 24 hours 
Distance from 
the start point 

Moved 
distance for 
24 hours 

Dist. of 
animals 
from the 
first start 

Moved 
distance for 
24 hours 

Dist. of 
animals 
from the 
first start 

1 ' 

219 cm. 1 

32 cm. 

231 cm. 

0 cm. 

231 cm. 

2 

27 1 

67 

76 

0 

75 

3 

1 209 1 

20 

195 

0 

195 

4 

159 ! 

44 

175 

0 

175 

5 I 

162 

67 

190 

0 

.190 

6 

146 

63 

170 

0 

170 

7 1 

161 ; 

49 1 

179 

0 

179 

8 

25 : 

150 

162 

90 

1 225 

9 

224 * 

292 

138 

90 

1 236 

10 

137 j 

64 

178 

152 

! 195 

1 
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Table II. 

Locomotion of Nerita japonica in nature. 


rAtmos. 
Temp C. 1 

iWatei 

26.0 

22,4 

26.0 

22.5 

12/VIl 

24.2 

22.0 

13/VII 

Date 

11/VII 

Shell No. 

Moved dist- 
1 for 24 hours 
Distance from 
the start point 

i Moved 
distance for 
24 hours i 

Uist of 
animals 
from the 
first start 

Moved 
distance for 
24 hours 

Dist. of 
animals 
from the 
first start 

1 

' 78 cm 

0 cm 

78 cm 

0 cm. 

78 cm. 

2 ' 

214 

0 

214 

0 

214 

3 ■ 

1 96 

128 

202 

7 

195 

4 

1 125 

0 

125 ! 

22 

147 

5 

1 180 

66 

246 1 

0 

246 

6 

1 134 

^ i 

134 

0 

134 

7 

151 

0 

151 1 

7 

158 

8 

122 

157 

33 1 

94 

97 

9 

182 

12 

170 1 

0 

170 

10 

181 i 

34 

215 

0 

215 



Fig. 3. Diagrammatic tracing the locomotion in nature in Table I. 
Dotted lines indicate^the devices of rocks. S, start point; W, the direc- 

tion of sea water current. 


o 16/VI, 


-o 17/VL 


- m 18/VI 
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3) The cinimal moves the longest distance in the first day. This 
fact may mean that the animal seeks a suitable habitat, since it does 
move no more after reaching 
a suitable place. 

It has been known that V 


the limpet has a home and 
returns to the Scar ”, even 
after wandering some dis¬ 
tance in search of food. 
Orton (’29) says that Pa¬ 
tella vulgata has a home 
but that it is not the final 
dwelling. Abe (’31) agrees 
with Orton in Aanaea dor- 
suosa. I examined whether 
Neriia japomca has a home 
or not. With enamel I 
marked the shells of the 
animals of one group in 
one square meter (55 indivi¬ 
duals) and every day counted 
their number. Some animals 
stayed for more than 20 days 
at one spot but others crept 
away and never came back. 
The number of the marked 
animals decreased day by 
day and, on the other hand, 
the no-marked ones increas¬ 
ed. After half a month, I 
found half the total number 



Fif? 4 Diagrammatic tracing the locomotion in 
nature in Table II Dotted lines indicate the crevires 
of rocks S, start point, W, the direction of sea 
water current 

0 11/VII, -0 12/VII, 

-• 13/VlL 


of the group to belong to the no-marked animals. The marked animals 
vacated the first place and were found mixed in other groups. Some 
of them crept away more than 10 meters after occupying the first place 
for 20 days. After a month from the beginning, almost all of the marked 
animals were not found at the first place and yet the number of animals 
of the group showed no decrease. So far as the period of my observation 
goes it appears that these animals have no difinite home. 
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Duration of Life. 

From the facts that Nenta japonica could move on the wot rocks, 
whether by the waves, or by the rain, and furthermore, that they could 
live on the rock which is exposed to the au* oi in the tide pool, as 
mentioned above, I attempted to determine how long these animals could 
live in water or could endure dryness. 

Experiment I. In the water. 

A. Distilled and Tap water. I prepared 4 glass bottles (350 cc.), 
into which 3 animals were put m each bottle. The bottle was filled 
with water and on it was placed a glass lid so as to refuse air space. 
The water was changed twice a day. When the animals were put in 
the water, they shut their operculum immediately and never moved. When 
the animals grew weak, some began to open their operculum. Occasionally 
I examined whether or not they still live by inserting a needle between 
the operculum and the shell. Some of them were returned to the running 
sea water to see if they would recover. When they did not show any 
reaction to the needle insertion and did not move again in normal sea 
water, I determined that they were dead. The results of these experiments 
are as follows; (Tables III and IV). 


Table III. 

Duration of life of Nerita japonica in distilled toatcr 
{Experiment I, A.) 


rAtmos. 
Temp. C ! 

iWater 

26.0 

23.7 1 

24.3 j 

24.3 

35.6 i 

23.2 i 

23.5 • 

33.5 

Hours after 

1 

! 



immersion 
Shell ^ . 

length in mm. ' ^ ^ 

24 1 

i 

48 1 

1 

63 j 

66 

13.35 

4“ 1 

4- i 

_ j 


13.5 

+ ! 

4- 

, — 1 


13.65 

+ 

— 

I 


13.85 

4- i 

4- 



34.55 

+ 

4- 

1 + 

— 

14.65 

4- ! 

4- 

1 


14.8 

4- 

4- 

i + 

— 

15.1 

4- 

4- 

' + 


15.3 

4- 

+ 



15.4 

4- 

! 4- 



15.5 

+ 

4- 



15.5 

4- 

! — 


1 


-f means that the animal still survive and — indicates the death. 
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Table IV. 

Duration of life of Nerita japonica in tap water 
{Experiment /, A ) 


fAtmob 

29.0 

2^2 

i 29 4 

26.0 

26.5 

Temp C ] 

A¥ater 

26.0 

25.5 

' 25.S 

24.5 

24.7 

Hours after 



~ “ — 


-— _ 

immersion 

Shell 

24 

48 

j 55 

72 

80 

length in mm 






13.4 

+ 

+ 

— 



13.7 

+ 

4- 

' 4- 

— 


14.0 

-h 

+ 

4- 

— 


14.2 

+ 

4- 

4- 

— 


14 3 

+ 

. 4- 




14.56 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

__ 

14.6 


4- 

' 4" 



15.3 

+ 

4“ 

4- 



15 35 1 

4- 

4- 

1 4- 

__ 


15.4 1 

+ 

4- 

4- 

— 


15 4 1 

4- 

4- 

— 



16 0 

4- 

4- 

4- 

_ 



+ means that the animal still survive and — indicates the death 

From the tables, we can see that Nerita japonica can live in distilled 
water for about 50 hours and in tap water for 3 days. The size of the 
animal has no correlation with the duration of life. 

B. Diluted sea water. The sea water was diluted with tap water 
and their duration of life was examined as in experiment A In this 
case also the water was changed twice a day. 

a t/4 vol sea water+3/4 \ols tap water sea watei. 

h 1/2 vol. sea watci + 1/2 vol. tap water .50^« sea water 

The results of these experiments are as follows (Table V). In the 
case of a, Nerita japonica can live for about 3.5 days and in the case 
of b for 4 days. In these cases also, the duration of life and the size 
of the animals has no correlation. 

C. Running sea water and Control. In a glass bottle of 1,300 cc., 
12 individuals (shell length 12.5“16.2 mm.) were placed and fed with 
running sea water. The animals move here and there in the bottle, but 
about 1.5 month later, their movements became weak and some of them 
fell to the bottom of the bottle up-side-down. I picked up such fallen 
animals and examined whether or not they live by inserting a needle as 
in the cases of experiments A and B. They could live in such running 
sea water for 2-3.5 months. Even the weakest ones could live for 57 days. 
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Table V. 

Duration of life of Nerita japonica in diluted sea water 
{Experiment /, B,) 



rAtmos 

26.0 

23.7 

26.8 

27.1 

27.0 

2<S.3 

28.6 


Temp T ( 

iWater 

23.6 

22.1 

22.7 

22.8 

22.8 

24.5 

24.7 


Houis after 

_ 

- 







^ immersion 

Shell 

24 

48 

72 

76 

80 

96 

103 


length in 









13.4 

+ 

4 

— 






13.45 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

— 




13.7 

-i- 


4 

— 




o 

•H 

13.7 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

— 



> 

14.3 

4 

+ 

4 

4 

— 




14.8 

4 

4 

4 

4 




o 

15.2 

4 

+ 

4 

— 





15.25 

+ 

+ 

— 





<6 

XO 

15.3 

i + 

+ 






01 

15.7 

1 4 

4 

4 

4 

— 




1 16.45 

4 

+ 

4 




I 


j 17.9 


4 

4 

4 

— 




j 13.6 

! 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

— 



, 13.9 

! + 

4 

4 

4 

4 

— 


u 

1 14.4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

— 

I 

1 

1 14.5 

i 4 

4 

4 

4 

+ 

— 


1 

1 14.5 

i + 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

— 



1 14.8 

4 

i 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

a 

Si 

15.1 

4 


4 

4 

-f 

4 



1 15.5 

1 + 

' 4 

4 

4 

+ 

4 


CIS 

O 

1 15.7 

, 4 

1 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

iC 

; 16.05 

: + 

! 4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

j — 


1 16.5 

4 

4 

+ 

4 

4 

— 



i 17.2 

4 

i + 

‘ + 

4 

4 

— 

1 


4- means that the animal still survive and — indicates the death. 


For the control, the same size glass bottles as in experiments A and 
B were used and the water was changed twice a day. The shell length 
of the materials were 11.8-15.8 mm. In normal sea water, the animals 
could live for about 1,5 months, excepting the one which survived for 
2.5 months. 

In these cases also the s.ze of the animals were independent to the 
duration of life of the materials. 

D. Concentrated sea water. When these animals are in the tide 
pool, the water evaporates gradually and the salinity of the water might 
rise somewhat. Therefore I tested how long they could live in such 
changed water. 

The salinity of the sea water was increased by the addition of NaCl, 
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0.5 and 4?^ respectively, then put the materials similarly in 

experiments A and B. In 0.5^4, l^/o, and Z'^/o concentrated sea water 
the animals moved as in the normal sea water, but in the 4^/o concentrated 
sea wmter they shut their operculum from the beginning and never moved. 
In either cases, when the animals grew weak, they open their operculum 
and fell on the bottom of the bottle upside-down. The following tables 
(VI and VII) show the results of these experiments. 

Table VI. 

Duration of life of Nerita japonica in concentrated sea water 
{Experiment I, D) 

Water tempeiature 210'-^24 3°C 



Days aftei 



! 






immersion 

Shell 

length in mm 

7 

9 

' 12 

1 

1 

^ 15 

20 

28 

e>ir> 

L 

12 0 

+ 

+ 

4 - 

+ 

4 

— 



li3.0 

-f 

+ 

I 

; 4 

4 



a 

<v 

12 2 

+ 

+ 

1 + 

4 

4 

4 

— 

12.5 

+ 

+ 

4 - 

4 

— 



£ 

13.1 

4- 

4 - 

1 + 

4 

4 

4 

— 

cc 

13.5 

+ 

+ 

+ 

i 4 

— 




14.1 

+ 

4 - 

! + 

1 4 

— 



& 

14.3 

4- 

+ 

: 4 - 

i + 

4 

— 


§ 

14.5 

+ 

4 - 

, + 

1 4 

— 



U 

14.6 

4 “ 

4 - 

1 + 

1 — 





14.7 

4 - 

-f 

i 4 - 

__ 




to 

16.0 

4 - ! 

4 - 

! 4 - 

4 

— 

1 





1 





(D 

11.2 

_ _ 

4- i 

4- 

+■ 

i _ 





11.65 

+ ! 

4- 

i 4 - 

' 4 

4 

— 


' 

12.35 

+ 1 

4- 

1 4 - 

' — 





13.0 

. + 1 

4 - 

' 4 - 

— 1 




T3 ' 

14 0 

+ 1 

4 - 

1 

' 




£ 

14.0 

+ 

4- 

; 4* 

! 4 i 

— 




14.0 

+ 

— 


1 

1 

' 


■jri 

14.2 i 

1 


1 

' ' 




<1/ 

o 

14.3 

4 - 

1 + 

j 4 

4 1 

' 4 



o 

14.6 

+ 

! — 

1 

! 


— j 


c. 1 

14 9 

, + 

1 4 - 


i 

1 ! 





15.1 

+ ' 

i — 

j 

j 






! ! 


! 

i 1 





4- means that the animal still survive and —• indicates the death. 


Experiment II. In the Air. 

A. I placed 15 individuals in a glass dish after the adhered water was 
wiped away and then placed in the room. The animals shut their oper¬ 
culum, not entirely but leaving a little opening. By inserting a needle 
through their slight opening, they shut their operculum hurriedly but after 
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Table VII. 

Duration of life of Nerda japonica in concentrated sea water 
{Experiment /, D) 




1 Atmos. 

28.5 i 

28 3 

28.3 

27.1 

27.6 

2S 0 

2S.7 

29.0 


Temp 

^ UVatei 

25 8 I 

24.7 

24.8 

24.2 

25.2 

25.4 

25.2 

25.2 



Houis after 

' 









Shell 

immersion 

24 

40 

48 

61 

72 

90 

111 

136 


length 

in mm 











12.65 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

H- 

4* 

4 




13.2 

+ 

4- 

4- 

+ 

+ 

4- 

+ 

— 

& 


13.5 

-f 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4 

— 



V 


13.6 

-f 


+ 

4- 

+ 

4‘ 

— 




13.7 

4- 

4* 

4- 

+ 

4- 

— 





13.85 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 



% 


13.9 

+ 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

— 



c 

1 

14.3 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

+ 

— 


>J 

1 

14.4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 



i 

15.0 

+ 

i + 

+ 

4- 

+ 

4- 

— 

j 

V 

j 

15.1 


+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 






15.7 

+ 

! + 

4- 

4” 

' + 

— 



s 

1 

12.3 


i + 

1 _ 


! 




% 

> 

1 

12.4 

+ 

1 + 

; 4- 

j 


1 





12.6 

+ 

+ 

1 — 

1 



1 

i 

1 

12.8 

4- 

-f* 

j — 

i 





1 

13 2 

+ 

+ 

4- 




i 

B 

1 

13.5 

4- 

+ 

1 -f 


1 


1 


t 

13.5 

+ 

4- 

1 + 

— 



j 

G 

; 

13.6 

+ 

+ 

j 4- 

— 




y 

1 

14.1 

' 4- 

— 

1 


' 

, 

1 

o 

1 

14.6 

' 4- 

+ 

j — 

1 


' 

1 

o 


15.1 

4- 

+ 

4- 

— 


1 

1 


-Ti 

1 

16.55 

+ 

; + 

— 

1 


j 

1 


+ means that the animal still sur\ives and — indicates the death 


several hours they again opend their operculum a little. As the day 
passed, the animals shut their operculum tightly but did not cement the 
operculum by any mucus. They could live for about one month in such 
a condition as shown in Table VIII. 

B. 20 individuals were placed on a stone which was entirely dry and 
were exposed in a sunny place. After 4 hours, I returned the animals 
to the running sea water but all were dead. Then I gathered 150 animals 
(shell length 13-17 mm.) from the shore and repeated the same experiment. 
But in the present experiment, I picked up 20 animals at random after 
every 30 minutes and returned them to the sea water. After exposure 
for 30 minutes, all animals were alive but exposure for 2 hours kills 
nearly 60 of them. The result of this experiment is shown in Figure 5. 
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Table VIII. 

Duration of life of Nerita japonica in the air 
{Experiment IT, A.) 

Temperature: 23.0'-^28 5^C. 


Days after 






Shell 

26 

28 

30 

32 

35 

length m mm 






12 a 

+ 

+ 

■_ 



1 {.2 

— 





12 4 

+ 

— 




13.5 

+ 

— 




14 3 ! 

+ 

— i 



14.4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

__ 


14 6 

4- 

-f 




15.2 ' 

— 





15.2 

+ 

+ 

j + 



15.4 

4- 

+ 

+ 

— 


16.3 

— 





17 1 

— 






+ means that the animal still survive and — indicates the death 



Hours of exposuie. 

Fig 5 Duration of life of Nerita japomta on the sun-baked stone. 

From these results, we can see that Nerita japonica could not live on 
the dry stone where the sun shines directly. 

General Remarks in regard to Duration of Life. Despite of the fact that 
Nerita japonica under experimental conditions can live for a considerably 
longer time in tap water and diluted or concentrated sea water, though 
the individual variations are large, but in the field, these animals are 
found to be more common on the wet surface of rocks than in the water. 
It seems improbable that these animals ever remain in tap water in nature 
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beyond 3 days, the period within which the animals can survive, since 
before their habitats change to a water pool by heavy rain, they would 
soon creep away and seek a more suitable place. Similarly the dilution 
of salinity of a tide pool by the rain or, concentration by sun shine, may 
be avoided by creeping away long before the water becomes unsmlahle 
for their life. They are always found only m the tide pool where the 
salinity was higher than 3.0 and lower than 4.0. 1 measured the salinity 

of the tide pool of various weather where the animals were living and 
found that the value of the salinity of such pools was 3.8“3.3. Therefore 
these values of salinity might be most suitable for their life. 

The results of experiment 11 shows that Nerita japonica could live 
for more than one month in the air, and when directly exposed to the 
sun they could not live more than 3.5 hours on the dry rock. There¬ 
fore these animals avoid the dryness and direct sun shine concealing 
themselves in a crevice or hole in the rocks during dry-time. In nature, 
Nerita japonica are absent or rarely found on the sun-baked area above 
the high water neaps but are found either on the rocks sheltered from 
the sun during the greater part of the day or in places which are damp 
even on summer days. The intensity and duration of sun light appears 
to be the main factor in the limitation of their habitat. 

TROPISMS 

The examinations of tropism phenomena of the animals seem very 
important on the study of the animal behavior. 

/ Geotropism. If Nerita japonica are placed in a water tank, they 
creep up on the shaded vertical plane. This may be an effect of the 
gravity and the light. In the dark room, when the animals are placed 
on a frosted glass plate which is in water or m the air and inclined in 
various angles they creep upward immediately, whether they were placed 
head side down or not. Indeed the glass plate was inclined at 15, 30, 
45, and 60 degrees respectively but in every case the animals crept 
straight forwardly and thus distinctly show the negative geotropism. 

In the lighted room, when the animals were placed on the glass plates 
which were inclined less than 45 degrees, some of them crawled sideways, 
some upwards, and still others downwards. When however the inclination 
angles of the plates were increased, the majority of them show the negative 
geotropism. 

IL Phototropism. When Nerita japonica are kept in a water tank, 
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Fig. 6. Traces of movements of Neiita japnmca in 
the daik room, small airow indicates the direction of 
the head 




they move along the vertical wall of the tank, but during the night the 
animals creep very actively and come out from the tank. Every morning 
I saw that almost all the animals which were placed in the tank on the 
previous evening came out from the tank and assembled in the shaded 
corners of the floor. 

In the dark room, sometimes these animals creep straightly but some- 
times irregularly as are 
shown in Figure 6. 

Thus the direction of 
their locomotions are 
not fixed, some rotate 
leftwards and others 
turn to the right. 

In the lighted room, 

I found that all animals 
show negative photo- 
tropism, whether their 
heads faced the light 
direction or not. Figure 
7 shows the results of 
the effect of sun light. 

Then I examined 
their phototropism in 
the dark room by using 
an electric lamp. As 
the light source an 
electric lamp of 30 
watts or 60 watts was 
used and 3 experiments 
were carried on under 
the influence of a hori¬ 
zontal light at the dis‘ 
tance of 30, 50, and 
100 centimeters respec¬ 
tively from the light 
source. In each experi¬ 
ment 30 animals were 

used. The animals were placed on the starting point so as to face their 
heads toward the light. The animals open their operculum gradually^ 


s’ 




Fig. 7. Showing the effect of light on the movements 
of Nerita japomca. L, direction of light; small arrow 
indicates the direction of the head. 
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Angle in degrees 

Fig. 10. Phototropism Effects of an electric lamp. 100 cm. from the light source. 
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must lie between 90° and 270°. The results of these expeiiments are 
shown in Figures 8, 9, and 10. Each figure shows a frequency curve 
which has its maximum at 180“ and the value of its frequency lie between 
90° and 270° excepting only one individual in Figure 10 marked P. This 
means that these animals have negative phototropism. The experimental 
results in the case of 60 watts are more distinct than that of the case 
of 30 watts m every case and, moreover, the greater the distance of the 
stai'tpoint from the light, the larger in the increase of fluctuation of the 
angles of their retreat. That is, the distinctness of the animals' reactions 
to the light decreases in accordance with the increases of the distance 
from the light source or with the decreases of the intensity of the light. 

IIL Rheotaxis. Two methods used m this experiment, one is a glass 
tube (length 60 cm., diameter 2.5 cm.) and another is shown in Figure 11. 



Fig. 11 Showing the method of investigation of iheotaxis AL^AL^-1 metei 
G, frosted glass plate, L & Uj electric lamp; M, material, 0-inLlination angle, 5 
degiees 


For the exception of the effect of light, I carried this experiment in the 
dark room. 

The glass tube was placed horizontally on the floor and from one end 
was flowed water with a constant pressure. The volume of running water 
is at the rate of about 400 cc. per minute, through a glass tubing of 5 mm. 
In the tube only one individual was placed. The animal crawled very 
slowly and reached the source of the current, whether faced initially to 
the water source or not. The animal facing opposite the water source, 
turned in the tube and crawled towards the source. 

In the second method, 5 animals were placed in a line with intervals 
of 3 cm. from one another and the positions were noted after 20 minutes. 
The volume of water is at the rate of about 170 cc. and 400 cc. per 
minute, through a glass tubing of 3 mm. and 5 mm. respectively (Table IX). 

Whether the animals were tested immediately after taken from the 
water or after exposed to the air for more than 2 hours before being 
used, the results were the same. 
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Tahue IX. 

Rheotaxis of Nmfa japonica in the dark room. 


Diameter > 

Angle 

Number ot 
animals 

Number oi j 
animals 

Numlxu of 

Numbei ol 
side\va\- 
niovod 
animals 

of glass 

of 

indicating 

indicating 1 

no-mo V tv] 

tube m 

degrees 

positive 

1 negative 

ammals 

mm 

! rheotaxis 

1 iheotaxis 



0 

: :n 

' 1 

' n 

i 

a 1 

1 

1 

ISO 

28 


14 

1 5 

5 : 

0 

1 

, o 

i 

‘ 7 

180 

! 25 

5 

1 

, 2 

IS 

1 


Angles 0° and 180” mean that the animals faced to and opposite to the 
current direction respectively. 


From these experiments, I can conclude that the rheotaxis of Nerifa 
japonica is positive. 

Then I examined which factor acts more strongly upon the animals, 
when two factors, light and water current, are acting together at the 
same time. In figure 11, L is an electric lamp of 30 w^atts for the light 
source. When the sources of water and light were of the same direction, 
the animals did not advance towards the water source, as shown in Table X. 

Table X. 

Rheotaxis of Nerita japonica, acting together the light and water 
current at the same time from the same direction. 


Diameter ' 
of glass 
tube m 

Angle 

in 

Minutes 

after 

1 Numbers ot 
' animals 

I indicating 

Numbers ot 
animals 
indicating 

Numbers of 
no-moved 

Numbers of 
sidewa\ - 
moved 
animals 

degrees 

, positive 

negative 

animals 

mm. 1 



1 rheotaxis 

rheotaxie 


i 


10 

1 0 

10 

20 

0 


0 

20 

. 0 

14 

15 

i 



no 

, 1 

' 

19 

9 

1 

' 


10 

’ 0 

25 

5 

0 


180 

20 

! 0 

: 26 

1 

' 0 



no 

. 0 

J . 

1 28 

1 <r> 

I 

1 

, ° 



10 

! 

0 

S 

! 19 



0 

20 

0 

11 

: 16 




no 

! ^ 

12 

! 15 




10 

' 0 

! 10 

IS 


' 

180 1 

20 

0 

1 15 

: 9 

6 



no 

1 

15 

t 

1 « 

6 


Angle 0” or 180° means that the animals faced to or opposite to the current 
direction respectively. 
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Table XL 

Rheotaxis of Nerita japonica, acting together the light and water 
current at the same time from the opposite direction. 


Diameter 
of glass 
tube m 
mm 

1 

Angle 
of 1 

degrees 

Minutes 

dftei 

, Numbers of 
animals 
indicating 
, positive 
rheotaxis 

Numbers ot 
animals 
indicating 
negative 
iheotaxis 

Numbers of 
no-mo\ed 
animals 

Numbers of 
* Slde\^ay- 
mo\ed 
animals 



10 

i 15 1 

0 

1 5 

0 


0 

20 

: 17 

0 

2 

! 0 



r>o 

! 

1 0 

1 o 

0 



10 

12 

' 0 

^ 7 

! 1 ^ 


ISO 

20 

1 

! 0 

4 

1 



20 

1 

1 0 


' 1 


j 

10 

14 

0 

i 6 

0 


0 

20 

! 16 

0 

1 4 

0 



20 

1 '' 

0 

1 o 

0 

5 


: 10 

10 

' 0 

10 

; 0 


1 ISO 

20 

1 14 

0 

6 

0 


! 

1 20 

36 

0 

4 

0 


Angle 0^ 01 180" means that the animals faced to oi opposite to the dnection 
of cunent respectively 


But on the contrary, when the directions of light and water current were 
the reverse (light source is U in Fig. 11), all animals reached the source 
of the current (Table XI). These facts indicate that the phototropism is 
more important than the rheotaxis for the determination of its habitat. 


SUMMARY 

1. The habitat of Nerita japonica Dunker is on the cliffs which are 
sheltered from the sun during the greater part of the day. They live in 
crevices or in the holes of rocks at about high-water neaps. 

2. Nerita japonica is found on the rock but very rarely on the sand. 
They can also creep on the wet sand. 

3. The animals move actively on rocks not only wetted by the waves, 
but also by the rain. 

4. The animals can do forward locomotion but not backward locomo¬ 
tion, 

5. Nerita japonica moves about 2 meters for a day along the slit of 
the rock and stopped at about the high water mark of the neaps. 

6. The animals have no difinite home. 
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7. Nenta japonica can live for a considerably longer time in variously 
changed water but on the dry rock and under direct sunlight they can 
survive only 3.5 hours long. The dryness appears to be the main limiting 
factors to the determination of their habitat. 

8. Nenta japonica exhibits negative geotropism, negative' photoiropism 
and positive rheotaxis, but on the movement of the animals the' light acts 
more strongly than the water current. 
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SOME NOTES ON MUSCULIUM HETERODON (PILSBRY), 

A FRESHWATER BIVALVE 

I. THE GENITAL SYSTEM AND THE GAMETOGENESIS 

Bv 

Katsuhiro Okada 

Biological Institute, Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai, Japan 
(With 9 figures in text) 

(Received Octobei 10, 1934) 

As IS widely known, the molluscan family Sphaeriidae is represented 
by one of the three genera, Sphaerium, Muscuhum, and Pisidium. Many 
European and American investigators have described the anatomy, embryo¬ 
logy, and life history of the several species of the genus Sphaerium. In 
Cyclas cornea {Sphaerium corneum), Leydig (1855) first investigated the 
general anatomy, and then Ziegler (1885), Stauffacher (1894), and 
Meisenheimer (1901) were concerned with the embryonic development 
or organogeny. Recently Monk (1928) studied the general anatomy of 
Sphaerium notatum, and Woods (1931, ’32) described the history of the 
germ cells, and reported the so-called Keimbahn determinant ” in relation 
to Sphaerium striatinum. 

While all these papers are concerned with several species of Sphaerium, 
hitherto no reports have been published with regard to the Japanese 
species of Musculium. In the belief that some valuable informations may 
be deiived from the embryological study of the Japanese material, the 
present work was undertaken in April, 1933, at the suggestion of Prof. 
Dr. E. Nomura 

The writer is indebted to Prof. E. Nomura, under whose direction 
and guidance the study has been conducted throughout the progress of 
the work. My thanks are also due to Assist.-Pi’of. I. Motomura for his 
advice. 


MATERIAL AND METHOD 

The material used in the present study is Musculium heterodon (Pilsbry), 
which belongs to the subfamily Sphaeriinae of the family Sphaeriidae 
(Baker 1927). 

The species under discussion is one of small eulamellibranchs, the 
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specimens measuring 9.5 mm. m length and 5.8 mm. in height even in 
the largest hitherto obtained (Nomura 1926). 

The embryonic shell is retained distinctly at the peculiarly bulged 
umbo (Fig. 1). The outer surface of the shell is yellowish gray, lighter 
at the margins, and is accurately marked with a series of fine growth 
lines, some of which are prominent and responsible to so-called linens of 
annual growth. ” 



Fig. 1 Left side view of two specimens of Mnsculium 
heterodon, to show general contour, especially embryonic 
shell at umbo Photo x2. When the shell is dried up, 
the embryonic shell is easily observable 

The specimens were collected from a drainage-ditch in Sendai, on the 
15th day of every month. 

In order to avoid the muscular contraction, they were first put into 
hot water, which was heated gradually from 35®C. to 70'"C., and then, 
after becoming insensitive, they were killed in a fixing solution. Zenker's 
solution containing 3?^ of glacial acetic acid was satisfactory for the 
histological study, and Allen-Bouin’s for the cytological study. After the 
fixation, the shells were removed from the soft part of the specimens by 
a pair of fine forceps. Then, in order to decalcify the young mussels 
remaining within the gill, 709^ of alcohol containing of acetic acid 
was used for two or three days. Finally the completely decalcified material 
was preserved in 90 of alcohol. 

In carrying out all the present investigations, the paraffin serial sections 
measuring 5-8 were used for the cytological and histological observations, 
and those measuring 10-20// for the anatomical reconstruction. 

Of several methods of staining tried, the combined stain of Heidenhain’s 
hematoxylin and orange G, or Mallory’s connective tissue stain, was 
satisfactory. 


GENITAL SYSTEM 

In the species under investigation, as in the other lamellibranchs, the 
visceral sac involves the organs of several systems. The genital system 
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Fig. 2 Schematic representation of inner organization of Musculmm keteiodon^ 
viewed from left side Reconstructed. Mantle, gills, and several walls on left side 
of body removed; section edges hatched with parallel lines aam anterior adductor 
muscle, arp anterior retractor pedis, Bo Bojanus’ organ, eg cerebral ganglion, clc 
cloacal chamber, ddv digestive diverticula, es exhalant siphon, f foot, h heart, int 
intestine, is inhalant siphon, Ip labial palpi, me mantle cavity, o ovary, otc otocyst, 
p pericardium, pam posterior adductor muscle, pg pedal ganglion, prp posterior re¬ 
tractor pedi*?, St stomach, t testis, vg visceral ganglion 



Fig. 3. Schematized hoiizontal section through gonads and anterior adductor 
muscle, to illustrate topographical relation between visceral organs. A anterior, P 


posterior, aam anterior adductor muscle. Bo Bojanus’s organ, eg cerebral ganglion, 
cs crystalline style, ddv digestive diverticula, the inner branchial chamber, tg inner 
gill, int intestine, me mantle cavity, ms marsupial sac, o ovary, oes oesophagus,^! 
outer branchial chamber, og outer gill, p pericardium, st stomach, t testis. 
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is found in the loose connective tissue the visceral sac, and extends 
from the anterior portion of the pericardium posteriorly to Bojanus' organ 
(Figs. 2 and 3). 

The mature gonad is not found until the animal allains to a length 

of about 2,5 mm. The gcmiia! system of 
the sexually mature animal (‘onsists of one 
\ irregularly lobed testis with paired sperm 

I A ducts, a pair of tubular ovaries, and a 

V pair of hermaphroditic ducts (Fig. t). 

p ) On the respective side of the body, 

hermaphroditic duct runs into the 
/ external duct of Bojanus’ organ, and forms 

T - I ^ there, together with the latter, the short 

W' i urinogemtal duct, which opens into the 

cloacal chamber through the urinogenital 
p-—-hd orifice. Histologically, the structure of the 

I iy wall of the urinogenital duct and orifice 

\\ // resembles that of the external end of the 

—i renal organ more than that of the herma- 

ugo ugd phroditic duct. 

^ ^ Anteriorly to the urinogenital duct, the 

Fig. 4. Schematic representa- . . t i i 

tion of genital system. Reconstruct- hermaphroditic duct piOCCcds along the 

ed. exB external duct of Bojanus’ antero-ventral wall of the pericardium, 

organ, hd hermaphroditic duct, lit divides into two branches, VIZ. inner 

lateral lobe of testis, mlt median -j . j ^ i j. 

, , , _ , the oviduct, and outer the sperm duct, 

lobe of testis, o ovary, spa sperm 

duct, ugd urinogenital duct, ugo the level of half the height of the 

urinogenital orifice. pericardium. In large specimens, the 

length of the hermaphroditic duct is about 
0.5 mm. with a diameter of 50/«. Its wall consists of lO/^cuboidSl cells 
which form a non-ciliated, unicellular layer. At the upper termination of 
the hermaphroditic duct the ovary forms a tubular blind sac, the oviduct 
being thus so short that it may be stated that the hermaphroditic duct 
opens directly into the ovary. 

In the mature ovary (Fig. 5), the outermost layer is composed of 
connective tissue cells compactly arranged, and forms the basement mem¬ 
brane of the ovarian epithelium. The ovarian epithelium is a unicellular 


layer, ad,hering outside to the basement membrane and, inside, facing 
towards the ovarian cavity, which is the central space of the ovary. It 
is composed of tall columnar cells, and contains ova in several stages of 
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growth which are interposed between the epithelial cells, or intercalated 
between this layer and the outer basement membrane. 



Fig 5 Section of gonads, to show lelation between testis, speini duct, and 
ovary x700 brng basement membiane of gonads, epo ovarian epithelium, lit lateral 
lobe of testis, o ovum, ovc, ovaiian taviG, sp spermatozoa, spd sperm duct, yo young 
ovum 

The sperm duct continues to the uppermost end of the hermaphroditic 
duct, from which the ovary branches out, and proceeds anteriorly to the 
testis, being closely attached to the outer surface of the ovary. The adult 
testis is divided into three lobes, a median and paired lateral, each of 
which is irregularly folded (Fig. 4). The median lobe is massive, and is 
the main portion of the testis, forming the most anterior portion of the 
genital system. This portion of the testis extends to the loose connective 
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tissue near the digestive diverticula, and is dislocated towards the left 
side of the body, the corresponding right side being occupied by the 
alimentary canal (Fig. 3). Each lateral lobe is smaller and more slender 
than the median lobe, and lies just posterior to the latter, a little in front 
of the level of the ovary. 

The mature testis is a thick walled sac with a central cavity irregularly 
formed, its outer surface being covered with the basement membrane 
(Fig. 6). 


ovvv 



int 


Fig. 6. Section oC mature testis, to show its general stiucture. Photo. x230. 
ibc inner branchial chamber, int intestine, Icc loosely scattered connective tissue 
cells, mlt median lobe of testis, owv outermost wall of visceral sac 

The sperm duct opens at first in the cavity of the lateral lobe of the 
testis and then extends anteriorly to that of the median lobe. Its wall 
is continuous with the basement membrane of the ovary and testis, and 
I was not able to find any epithelial structure attached to it. 

In my opinion, the whole genital system ought to be bi-laterally 
symmetrical in its constitution, but, as the result of the dislocation stated 
above, in the adult testis a single median lobe has been formed, this 
formation being probably due to a union of the paired groups of the 
primordial spermatogonia. 

The median lobe of the testis is well developed in smaller specimens, 
but in larger ones the period of sperm formation in the lobe has already 
passed, while the spermatogenesis is still active in the lateral lobes. Thus 
it seems to me that the maturation in the testis proceeds from the anterior 
end to the posterior. 
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2 dspc 



spz tc 


Fi‘jf 7 Section of testis, to illustrate different stages of spermatogenesis, x 1000. 

1 dspc first division of spermatocyte, 2 dspc second division of spermatocyte, 1 spc 
piimary speimatocyte, 2 spc secondary spermatocyte, espt early stage of spermatid, 
nbm nucleus of basement membrane, spz spermatozoa, tc cavity of testis. 

In the wall of the testis, spermatogonia and spermatocytes are located 
peripherally, but numerous spermatids and spermatozoa are found always 
next to the cavity (Fig. 7), thus revealing that the maturation process in 
a given lobe of the testis progresses from the center towards the periphery, 
and, therefore, the stages of spermatogenesis are easily traceable. 


SPERMATOGENESIS 

In the mature testis the spermatozoa are found throughout the year, 
though their number is less in the winter season than in the others. In 
my material as prepared, the outline of the chromosomes was always so 
hazy and their number was so indeterminable, that it was not suitable 
for the study of cytological details. Yet the spermatogenetic stages could 
be distinguished, and it ma}?” be stated that during the metaphase or 
anaphase in the meiosis all the chromosomes are of about the same size 
and shape (Fig. 8). 

Woods (1931) states in his study of Sphaerium stnahnum that four 
of the chromosomes in the second spermatocyte are always in advance 
of the others as they pass towards the poles. Somewhat similar cases 
(Fig. 8 K) were also met with in my species. 
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Fig 8 Stages of spermatogenesis Xl400 

A spermatogonium 

B primary spermatocyte 

C metaphase of first division of spermatocyte 

D secondaiy spermatocyte 

E, F, G and H pro phase of second division of speimatocyte. 

I and J metaphase of second duision of speimatocvte. 

K anaphase of second division of spermatocyte. 

L speimatid 

M and N spermatids in spermioteleosis. 

O complete spermatozoon 

SPERMATOZOON 

The head of the complete spermatozoon of the present species is 
about 5m length, and its frontal view shows an elongated fusiform 
shape, somewhat rounded posteriorly (Fig. 8 0). The middle piece could 
hardly be observed m the present spermatozoon, and the lack of the 
middle piece may perhaps be a common characteristic in some molluscan 
species, such as Modiolaria marmorata and Cardium exiguum after Lovkn 
(1848), Ostrea virginiana after Brooks (1880), and Umax agrestis after 
Byrnes (1899). 

According to Monk (1928), in Sphaerium notatum the spermatozoon 
is fusiform and is destitute of tail. In my material, the tail is easily 
observable. 
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GROWTH OF THE OOGONIUM 


Various developmental stages of the oogoma, ten or more in a simul¬ 
taneous stage, are found in the mature ovary throughout the year. The 



Fig. 9. Stages of oogenesis x700 es egg stalk, mp miciopyle, nc nurse cell, 
oep ovarian epithelium, vm vitelline membrane 

A and B oogoma. eaily stage still in basal half of ovarian epithelium 
C same: distal surface projected to ovaiian cavity; covered with egg membiane. 
D same: more protruded towaids ovaiian cavity, egg membrane more spreading 
over its free distal surface, egg stalk forming at its proximal half; nurse cells 
differentiating from ovarian epithelial cells around it 

E same: much more protruded into ovarian cavity; egg membrane much more 
spreading; egg stalk and nurse cells highly enlarged; oogonial nucleus being dislocated 
towards distal half. 

F same: its protrusion and formation of egg membrane almost completed, egg 
stalk and nurse cells showing tendency to degeneration 
G piimary oocyte 
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oogonia in the early stages are found intercalated between the ovarian 
epithelium and its basement membrane (Fig. 9 A and B) Kach oogonium 
IS spherical or oval in shape and is less tall than the neighbouring epi¬ 
thelial cells, which are columnar. Each oogonial nucleus is spherical and 
vesicular, almost filling up the oogonium. It is much larger than those 
of the epithelial cells, which are always ovoidal or ellipsoidal, with their 
longest axis perpendicular to the basement membrane, and contains, in¬ 
variably, a plasmosome distinctly larger than those in the epithelial cells, 
and a small amount of fine granular chromatins distributed peripherally. 

Each oogonium grows and pushes its w^ay between the epithelial cells 
and begins to protrude towards the ovarian cavity (Fig. 9 5). 

As soon as the distal surface of the oogonium has reached the ovarian 
cavity, the actual portion just exposed to the cavity becomes covered by 
an egg membrane (Fig. 9 C). In the nucleus, the granular chromatins 
increase in number and one or two accessory plasmosomes appear. The 
cytoplasm becomes rich m nutritive substance, and stains strongly on the 
applying Heidenhain’s hematoxylin. 

In the following stage, the distal portion of the oogonium continues 
to protrude more into the ovarian cavity, while the proximal portion 
narrows and forms the egg stalk, being oppressed by the adjacent epithelial 
cells (Fig. 9 5). The egg plasm, as a whole, is in the act of flowing 
from the proximal portion to the distal. The nucleus increases in size 
immensely and is dislocated from the original position to the newly- 
protruded, distal portion of the oogonium. The chromatin granules begin 
to be rearranged into threads forming a fine network from an original, 
diffusely distributed condition Besides one large plasmosome, two oi 
three small plasmosomes become visible The nurse cells — some ovaiian 
epithelial cells adjacent to the oogonium—tend to be elongated while the 
oogonium continues to be enlarged. 

In the later stages of growth, the distal portion of the oogonium, still 
enlarging, continues to project into the ovarian cavity, and the whole 
projected portion is covered by the egg membrane, which shows a slight 
but distinct elevation around its proximal end (Fig. 9 E). The proximal 
egg stalk still continues to narrow. The boundary between the egg stalk 
and the nurse cells is not so indistinguishable, but no cell membrane is 
visible there. In the portion proximal to the nucleus, fine granules are 
specially aggregated. Woods (1932) has also observed similar granules 
in Sphaerium striatinmn^ and identifies them with the mitochondria. In 
the nucleus, the chromatins become again granular and there appear 
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usually two plasmosomes, a larger and a smaller. The nurse cells are at 
a maximum elongation. 

In the last stage of growth, the oogonium is suspended only by its 
egg stalk 111 the ovarian cavity from the ovarian wall. The nucleus be- 
comes much enlarged and vesicular, containing only one large plasmosome. 
The fine so-called mitochondria become a little coarser. Occasionally, I 
was able to find two special granules closely arranged, just outside the 
nucleus at its proximal side They take a plasma-stain and are nothing 
but the centrosomes. Stauffacher (1894) has already found centrosomes 
in Sphaerium corneum. The elongated nurse cells withdraw again to the 
level of the original epithelium, and show several signs of degeneration. 
By this time, the egg membrane is almost completed (Fig, 9F). 

Finally the liberation of the oogonium into the ovarian cavity occurs 
at the close of the growth period, the degenerating nurse cells and the 
egg stalk outside the egg membrane being remained in the epithelium. 
As to the fate of the nurse cells, I have nothing to report at present, 
but it appears to me that they continue further degeneration and never 
regain their function. 

REMARKS ON THE GROWTH OF THE OOGONIUM 

1) THE VITELLINE MEMBRANE. A thick and clear egg membrane is 
reported in most of freshwater lamellibranchs {UniOy Anodonta^ and 
SphaeTiuTTi) , In Musculium hetewdon, the egg membrane is formed as 
soon as the distcd surface of the oogonium reaches the ovarian cavity, 
and there is no gland which may secrete any egg membrane (Fig. 9 C). 
It may therefore be true to say that the contact of the naked egg plasm 
with the fluid contained in the ovarian cavity produces a piece of the 
membrane. The latter then spreads continuously to a primary envelope, 
while the protrusion of the’ oogonium and the withdrawing of the nuise 
cells continue. Thus, in my opinion, the egg membrane of the present 
species is no doubt the vitelline membrane, as is defined by several 
authorities in other species. 

2) THE ACCESSORY PLASMOSOMES Not only in Sphaeriidae but also 
in many other molluscs, two or three plasmosomes have been reported by 
many authorities during the period of growth. According to Stauffacher 
(1894) and others, the presence of accessory nucleoli is due to budding 
from the main nucleolus. In my case, the appearance of accessory small 
plasmosomes is in the middle period of growth (Fig. 9 C and D), but I 
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was not able to find them in the early and later periods. In reality, the 
formation of the accessory plasmosomes happen to occur with the increase 
of the amount of nuclear contents, granular and fibrillar. At first a few 
small plasmosomes appear here and there in the nucleus, besides the 
main plasmosome which is always perceptible throughout the whole' period 
of growth. But, later, the accessory plasmosomes fuse with the main 
plasmosome, a single large nucleolus resulting. In my opinion, thc^ appear¬ 
ance of the accessory plasmosomes is thus a transitional phenomenon in 
the formation of a single larger plasmosome by the addition of smaller 
ones. The process of fusion is repeated once or twice, and, finally, the 
main plasmosome becomes the germinal spot in the primary oocyte. 

3) THE NURSE CELLS. Some ovarian epithelial cells, adjacent to each 
oogonium, have now been named by myself the nurse cells. While the 
oogonium continues to grow, these nurse cells are in most intimate contact 
with it They increase in bulk and are elongated along the egg stalk. 
The boundary between the nurse cells and the oogonium becomes obscure, 
and the egg membrane is never formed there, notwithstanding its presence 
covering the whole free surface of the oogonium. Moreover, in the stages 
of completion of the growing period, the nurse cells withdraw, showing 
a tendency to degeneration, to the level of the original epithelium (Fig. 
9F). Such facts may suggest to us the possibility that the nurse cells 
supply nourishment to the oogonium during its growth, as m the case 
of the insect eggs reported by Korschelt (1884). 

PRIMARY OOCYTE 

At the end of the growth stage, each full-grown oogonium is liberated 
from the ovarian epithelium into the ovarian cavity, and becomes the 
primary oocyte. The primary oocyte is almost spherical with a typical 
germinal vesicle containing a germinal spot. Its diameter measures about 
40 /A The germinal vesicle is somewhat eccentric in situation, and is 
somewhat flattened, measuring about 15 in height and about 20 in 
breadth. 

The vitelline membrane is quite distinct. It is perforated at the point 
of its attachment to the ovarian epithelium, and forms the micropyle. 
The margin of the vitelline membrane around the micropyle is a little 
elevated. 

The original distal point of the oocyte opposite the micropyle cor¬ 
responds to the animal pole, from which the polar body will be formed 
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later. But, actually, the formation of the polar body never occurs while 
the oocytes are in the ovarian cavity. Perhaps the maturation division 
will occur after liberation of the oocytes to the cloacal chamber. 

The egg plasm is homogeneous containing a small amount of deuto¬ 
plasm, but, in the vegetal portion, dark particles of mitochondria are 
scattered somewhat densely (Fig 9(7). 

SUMMARY 

1) Musculium heterodon is hermaphroditic; the genital system consists 
of a massive testis, and a pair of sperm ducts, tubular ovaries, and of 
hermaphroditic ducts. 

2) The spermatozoa are found almost throughout the year; head 
elongate fusiform, 5 in length, circular in cross section with a diameter 
of about 1.5/> in its widest portion; tail slender; destitute of the middle 
piece. 

3) The oogenesis appears periodically, but throughout the year. 

4) The oogonia of early stages are found intercalated between the 
ovarian epithelium and its basement membrane; they grow and protrude 
towards the ovarian cavity and finally develope into the oocytes. 

5) By this process of growTh, formation of the vitelline membrane, 
dislocation of the egg nucleus, appearance of the accessory plasmosomes 
and their fusion into the main plasmosome, and differentiation and de¬ 
generation of the nurse cells happen to occur. 

6) The primary oocyte is homolecithal, nearly spherical, about 40 
in diameter. 
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ZUR KENNTNIS DER ENTWICKLUNGSGESCHICHTE VON 
HETEROCHORDARIA, SCYTOSIPHON 
UND SOROCARPUS' 


Von 

Kogoro Abe 

Btoiogisches Institut dei Kaiserhchen Tohoku Univeisitat, Sendaij Japan 
(Mit Tafel X und 6 Textfiguren) 

^Eingegangen am 10 Oktober 1934) 

Die hier vorlaufig veroffentlichten Angaben beruheii hauptsachlicli aiif 
vom Winter 1933 bis ziim Friihling 1934 in cler biologiscben Station zu 
Asamushi ausgefiibrten Versuchen. Als Material gebrauchte icb Hetero- 
chordaria abietina, Scytosiphon lomentariiis und Sorocarpus uvaeformis; 
alle drei wiichern lippig in dieser Gegend. 

Wenn man reifes, vorher mit friscbem Siisswasser oder filtriertem 
Meereswasser griindlich ausgespultes Material einige Stunden lang im 
Dunkeln stehen lasst und dann in ein Glasgefass mit Meereswasser bringt, 
so bekommt man leicht eine grosse Menge von Scbwarmern dieser Algen. 
Die Schwarmer zeigen starke negative Phototaxis. 

Die Objekttragerkulturen warden in Glasbechern mit etwa 200 ccm 
Wasser vor das Nordfenster eines ungeheizten Zimmers gestellt. Als 
Nahrlossung benutzte ich ScHKEiBERsche Fliissigkeit (1932), 

I. HETEROCHORDARIA ABIETINA (RUPR) S AND G 

Heterochordaria abietma, eine Spezies der Heterochordariaceen, reift 
in Asamushi vom Winter bis zum Friihling. Bei dieser Alge findet man 
uni- sowie plurilokulare Sporangien in getrennten Individuen. Die in 
unilokularen Sporangien entstandenen Schwarmer keimen gewbhnlich ohne 
Kopulation. Unter den Schwarmern gibt es aber zwei Arten (Textfigg. 
1, A, a), welche verschieden gross sind und m getrennten^ im Aussehen 
etwas verschiedenen Individuen (im Zeichen A, a) (Taf. X, Figg. 1, A, 
a), entstehen. Kopulation zwischen diesen zwei Arten von Schivarmern 
erfolgt auch recht haufig. 1928 veroffentlichte Ikari eine Mitteilung tiber 
die Entwicklung dieser Schwarmer, deren Kopulation er aber nicht beo- 


n Contribution from the Marine Biological Station, Asamushi, Aomori-Ken, No. 117. 
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Textfig 1. Heterochordaria abietina, 
Viererlei Schwarmer und ihre Kopulation 
A~a Schwarmer aus unilokul^*en Sporangien 
von Individuen A und a, B~b Schwarmei 
aus plurilokularen von B und b C-G auf- 
emanderfolgende Stadien der Kopulation 
zwischen A und a, C'-H^ dieselbe zwischen 
B und b Vergr. 1040 


badilen konnU' Nach memer 
Erfahriing die KopuLiiion 

nur in der !el)haft(\slcn Zeii der 
Sehwai mer. 

Die Schvvarm(‘r aus unilokularen 
Sporangien keiinen, wie allgcmein 
bekannt, bci den meisten Alg(‘n 
nur ungescblecbtlicli. Abcr die 
Keimung nach der Kopulation 
solcher Schwarmer ist jiingst auch 
bei verschicdenen Algen beschneben 
worden, z. B. bei Pi/laiella litoralis 
(Knight, 1923), bei Edocarpus 
siliculosus (Knight, 1929) und bei 
Sphacelaria bipinnata (Clint, 1927). 
Also bietet der Fall bei Hetero¬ 
chordaria abietina nichts besonders 
Auffallendes. 

Die in plurilokularen Sporangien 
entstandenen Schwarmer sincl im 
Grunde Gameten, keinien aber 
auch ohne Kopulation. Bei diesen 
Schwarmern kann man auch zwei 
Arten unterscheiden (Textfigg. I, 
jB, b), die versc‘hieden gross sind 
und in geircnnten, verschieclen aus- 
sehenden Individuen (ini Zeichen 
B,b) (Taf. X, Figg. I, jB, /;), enF 


stehen. 

Die Messung der Schwarmer ergab folgende Werte: 



Schwarmer aus A 

aus a 

aus B 

aus h 

lang: 

9.3^ 

8.5/i 

8.2/^ 

6.4 /< 

breit: 

4.7^4 

5.0 fj- 

4.5 iJ- 

4.2 !> 

abgerundet: 

8.4/.^ 

8.0/^ 

11 !> 

6.0/.< 


Sie alle besitzen je ein plattenformiges Chromatophor und einen roten 
Augenfleck; der Augenfleck der kleineren Schwarmer ist etwas dunkler 
als der der grbsseren. Mit Ausnahme der Schw&mer aus b beginnen 
diese Schwarmer nach etwa 24 bis 30 Stunden ungeschlechtlich zu keimen 
und entwickein einen Keimschlauch, der auf der Unterlage hinkriecht. 
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Die erste Querwand bildet sich nach etwa zwei oder drei Tagen (Text- 
fig. 2), Bei der Keimung wandert der Inhalt der Schwarmer m den 
Keimschlauch hmuber, so dass nach der 
ersten Teilung des Keimlings die an der 
Spitze des Keimschlauchs abgeschiedene 
neue Zelle sehr mhaltsreich, die ursprung- 
liche Spore dagegen ganz leer wird. 

Durch eine Menge von Quer- und 
Langsteilungen beginnt sich dann die 
Scheibe zu bilden. Mit foilschreitender 
Entwicklung werden kriechende Wurzeln 
ausgebildet. Die vollstandige Entwick¬ 
lung zq neuen Heterochordaria-lnAwidinen 
habe ich bei meinen Kulturen noch 
nicht verfolgen konnen. 

Wahrend die kleineren, aus a und 
b stammenden Schwarmer geraume Zeit 
beweglich smd, nehmen die grosseren 
dus A und B in kurzer Zeit erne runde 
Form an. Also verhalten sich diese 
weiblich und jene mannlich. Beim 
Beginn der Kopulation schwarmen die 
mannlichen massenhaft um die weib- 
lichen. Die Textfigg. 1, C-G, O-ff 
zeigen die aufeinanderfolgenden Stadien 
der Kopulation. Die Verschmelzung 
erfolgt meisteiis derart, dass das farblose Ende des mannlichen Schwarmers 
auf das das Chromatophor fiihrende Ende des weiblichen trifft, ebenso 
wie bei Ectocarpus stliculosus (Oltmanns, 1922). Der Sexualakt selbst 
dauert 10 bis 15 Sekunden. Die Zygote umgibt sich bald mit emer 
Membran. Die beiden Chromatophoren in der Zygote liegen getrennt, 
ohne Verschmelzung. Der Durchmesser der Zygote der in unilokularen 
Sporangien entstandenen Schwarmer betragt etwa 9.6 fJ- und der in pluri- 
lokularen entstandenen 8 p. Die Keimung der Zygoten verlauft ganz ahnlich 
wie die der Schwarmer. Aber in meinen Kulturen degenerierten die 
Keimlinge aus den Zygoten vor der Entwicklung der kriechenden Wuizeln. 
Die Textfig. 3 zeigt die verschiedenen Entwicklungsstadien der Keimung 
von Zygoten. Wie die Figuren zeigen verlauft die Entwicklung der Zygote 
zwischen A und a etwas schlechter als die der Zygote zwischen B und L 



Textfig 2 Heterochordaria abie- 
tina Ungeschlechtliche Keimung der 
Schwarmer. A-E Keimlinge von 
Schwarmei aus A, A'~E^ die \on 
Schwarmer aus a, A!^~D" die von 
Schwarmer aus B Schwarmer aus 
b nicht keimt Vergr. 660. 
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Bei dieser Alge ist nur das plurilokulare Sporangium bekannt. Die 
Kopulation der in diesen Sporangien entstandenen Schwarmer wurde 
schoii wiederliolt von verschiedenen Autoren untersuclit. Berthold (1881) 
gibt an, dass er bei didziscben Pflanzen aus Neapel nur selten Kopulation 
fand. Nur einmal gelang es ihm, ein mannliches Exemplar zu bekommen. 
Kuckuck (1912) beobachtete bei Helgoland auch Kopulation der Schwarmer 
dieser Alge; er bekam aber hbchstens eine Zygote auf 100 Schwarmer. 
Nach ihm sind die Pflanzen in dieser Gegend monbzisch, und nur die jenigen 
Schwarmer, die friih morgens herauskamen, haben die Fahigkeit, zu kopulie- 


ren. An der marokkanischen Kiiste bei Tanger hat er auch Gelegenlieit 
gehabt, diese Pflanzen zu sammeln. Aber die mit diesen Exemplaren an- 
gestellten Versuche waren ganz ergebnislos. Es gelang Sauvageau (1928) 
nicht, an der franzosischen Westkiiste (Guethary) Kopulation dieser Alge 
nachzuweisen. Damman (1930) machte auch Versuche, in Helgoland Kopula¬ 
tion dieser Pflanze zu erzielen, aber hatte keinen Erfolg damit. Auch 
Kylin (1933) hat bei dieser Pflanze in Kristineberge keine Kopulation 
beobachtet. Seiner Meinung nach ist die oben erwahnte Kopulation der 


Schwarmer bei dieser Alge keine echte 
sexuelle, sondern nur eine Schein- 
kopulation. 

Um diese Erscheinung noch ge- 
nauer zu erkennen, stellte ich einige 




Untersuchungen an. Unter den Ex¬ 


emplaren in Asamushi konnte ich 
gleich viererlei Individuen: A, a, B 
und h unterscheiden, A und a sind 
viel dicker als B und b. Aber A 



(bzw. B) sieht ziemlich starker als a 
(bzw. b) aus (Taf. X, Fig. 2). Die 
Schwarmer aus diesen viererlei Indivi¬ 
duen keimen bald ohne, bald nach 
Kopulation. Die Kopulation erfolgt 
nur zwischen A und a, und zwischen 
B und b. Die Schwarmer aus A 
smd etwas grosser als die aus a, 
ebenso die Schwarmer aus B grosser 
als die aus b (Textfigg. 4, A, a, B, b). 


c 



Textfig. 4. Scytosiphon lomentanus, 
Viererlei Schwarmer und ihre Kopulation. 
A, a, B, b Schwarmer aus Individuen 
A, a, B und b C-H aufeinanderfolgende 
Stadien der Kopulation zwischen A und 
a, dieselbe zivischen B und 6. 
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Schwarmer aus A 

aus a 

aus B 

aus b 

lang: 

7Ap 

6.5/1 

6.6 

5.9 // 

breit: 

3.8 

3.7 /i 

3.6 /i 

3.4. // 

abgerundet: 

5.8/J 

5 3 /i 

5.7 (i 

4.8 /t 

Die Kopulationsvorgange verlaulen ganz iihnlich 

wie b('i IMv' 

rochordaria 

abietina (Textfigg 

. 4, C-H, C-H'). 

Die Zygote 

zwischen A 

und a hat 


einen 1 )urchniesser 



Textfig. 5 Scytosiphon lomentarius Keimlinge dei' 
Zygote A~M Keimlinge dei Zygoten zwischen B und h. 
Vergr. A-L 600, M 99. 


von etwa 6,4/^ und 
die zvvisclicn B und 
b einen von 6.1/^. 

Nach etwa 24 bis 
30 Stunden l)eginnen 
die Schwarmer und 
die Zygoten zu kei- 
men. Zuersl bildei 
Sich ein kurzer Keim- 
schlauch aus, und 
nach etwa zwei Tagen 
wird die erste Zell- 
wand gebildet (Text- 
figg. 5, A-E). In den 
meisten Fallen ent- 
wickelt sich zuerst 
ein nionosiphoner 
Zellfaden (Textfigg. 
5, F^L). Mit fort- 
schreitonder Kntwick- 
lung bilden ab(jr die 
Keimlinge eine Ilaft- 
scheibe aus (Textfig. 
5, Af), an der sich 
endgiiltig aufrechte 
Pflanzchen entwickeln 
diirften. 

Wie bei Hetero- 


chordaria ist die Ent- 

wicklung der Zygote zwischen A und a etwas schlecht. 
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in. SOROCARPUS UVAEFORMIS rjAANGB j PRINGSH 


Sorocarpus uvaeformis ist eine Spezies der Ectocarpaceen. Erst ganz 
kdrzlich wurcle das Vorkommen dieser Alge an der iiordlichen Kiiste 
Japans bemerkt. Wie bekannt, gibt es ziemlich viele Varietaten dieser 
Pflanze Die fur meine Untersuchung benutzten Pflanzen sehen etwas 
aiiders aus als die von Okamura (1929) seinerzeit in seiner Ikonograpbie 
abgebildeten. 

Audi bei dieser Alge sind bis jetzt nur Individuen mit plurilokularen 
Sporangien bekannt Aber ich konnte auch unter ihnen viererlei Indiri- 
duen: A, a, B und b unterscheiden. 

Die Messungen an den Sdiwarmern dieser IndividLu?n ergaben folgende 
Werte. 



Schwarmer aus A 

aus a 

aus B 

aus b 

lang: 

7.3/^ 

6.1 p 

6.9 // 

6.4 p 

breit: 

4.0/i 

3.9 p 

3 5/^ 

3.8/^ 

abgerundet: 

6.5 

5.8 p 

6.5 r 

5.5 p 


Die Gestalt der Sdiwarmer ist der 


von Heterochordaria und Scytosiphon 
ahnlich (Textfigg. 6, A, a, B, b). Auch 
bei diesem Falle keimen die Sdiwarmer 
bald ohne, bald nach Kopulation. Nadi 
etwa 24 Stunden begiiinen die Schwar- 
mer zu keimen und entwickeln dann 
einen Keimschlauch. Die erste Quer- 
wand ist schon nach zwei Tagen zu 
beobachteii. In den meisten Fallen 
entwickelt sich zuerst eiii monosiphoner 
Zellfaden. Mit fortschreitender Ent- 



wicklung fangt aber die Bildimg der 
Seitenzweige an. Kopulation der Scliwar- 
nier erfolgt nur zwischen A und a, und 
zwischen B und b (Textfigg. 6, C-~E, 
C-E^). Die Zygote von A und a hat 
einen Durchmesser von etwa 8.0 p und 
die von B und b einen von 5 /a Die 
Keimung der Zygoten ist ebensowie 
die der Schwarmer. 



Textfig. 6. Sosocarpus uvaeformis. 
Viererlei Schwarmer und ihre Kopula- 
tion A, a, B, b SchwaiTner \on In¬ 
dividuen Aj a, B und 5. C~E auf- 
emanderfolgende Stadien der Kopula- 
tion zwischen A und u, C^-E^ die- 
belbe zwischen B und b. Yergr 1040. 
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ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 

Bei Heterochordaria ahieiina, Scytosiphoji lomeniamis und SorocarpiLs 
umeformis konnen wir viererlei Indwkluen (A, a, B imcl /») unk'rsclKMcUm, 
die in ihrem Aussehen vcrschieden sind. Bci Heterochordaria alrietina 
Sind die Sporangien von A und a umlokulav und die von B und h pluvi- 
lokular, aber alle Sporangien bei Scytosiphon lamentarius und Sorocarpvs 
uvaeformis sind plurilokular. Die Schwarmer dieser Pflanzen fungieren 
fast alle sowohl ungeschlechtslich als aucb geschlechtlicb. Kopulalion 
erfolgt nur zwiscben A und a, und zwischen B und b. Bei diesen beiden 
Fallen ist der weibliche Garnet etwas grosser als der mannliche. Kopulalion 
unter den Schwarmern von gleichen Individuen kommt niemals vor. Also 
ist die Geschlechtstrennung bei diesen Algen stark fixiert. Die Indivi¬ 
duen A und a, sehen immer kraftiger als B und b aus, ineiner Mi'inung 
nach sind A und a diploid und B und b baploid. Die Ghioinosomc'u- 
reduktion diirfte bei der ersten Kernteilung in den Sporangien von A und 
a erfolgen. 

Sicheren Aufschluss uber den Generationswecbsel diesi'r Pllanzcn vveide 
ich bei nachster Gelegenheit durch eine zytologiscb(‘ Untersuebung zu 
erzielen suchen. 

Herrn Prof. Dr. Tahara, unter dessen Leitung diese Arbeit ausgefiihrt 
wurde, mbehte ich hier meinen verbmdlichsten Dank dafiir aussprechen. 
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TAFELERKLARUNG 
TAFEL X. 

Fig 1 Heteiochordaria abietina Vieieilei \erschieden aussehende Indixiduen. A 
weibliches Individum init unilokulaien Sporangien, a mannliehes niit denselben 
B weibliches Individum mit pluiilokulaien Spoiangien, b mannliches mit den¬ 
selben Verkl 4/5 

Fig 2 Scyiosiphon loinentarius. Vieieilei veiscliieden aussehende Individuen. -4, 

B weibhch, a, h mannlich. Veikl. 2/5. 






ON THE GROWTH OF THE SHELL OF MERETRIX MERETRIX, 
ESPECIALLY WITH REGARD TO PERIODICITY OF 
GROWTH RELATIVELY TO THE SEASONAL 
VARIATION IN THE ENVIRONMENT 

By 

Ikuso Hamai 

Biological Institute^ Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai^ Japan 
(With five figures m text) 

(Received October 25, 1934) 

In the formula of relative growth, the signification of the 

constant a has been examined by Nomuha (1926, ’28), and its modification 
has been given by Hamai (1934), as the local constant. The present 
writer understands the constant b as being the ratio between the two 
constants, which are to be explained later. 

The constant b signifies naturally a condition of relative growth between 
the two dimensions, x and y, and varies with locality and season (time 
phase). In my previous paper, however, the relation between these con¬ 
stants and the environmental conditions has not been discussed in detail. 
The purpose of the present paper is to state and explain these details 
and to elucidate the features of the natural growth in the shell of Meretrix 
meretrix with regard to the various values of the constant 6. 

This investigation has been carried under the cordial guidance of Prof. 
E. Nomura, to whom the present writer wishes to express his sincere 
thanks. 


MATERIAI. AND METHOD 

The collection of specimens of Meretrix meretrix was carried out in 
the sea inside the breakwater in Kusatu, Hirosima, where native fishermen 
usually raise this clam for commercial purposes. All the specimens were 
obtained only from a definite area, of about 100 square metres, in order 
to limit the change in the environment to definite conditions, and, in 
order to make the monthly interval between the consecutive collections 
equal as much as possible, they were made on the 14th of every month 
from October, 1932, to September, 1933. They have been preserved in 
a 3 per cent, formalin solution of sea water. 
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The specimens thus collected included naturally animals of various 
ages. Their linear dimensions, viz. length, depth and height, and their 
shell weight including ligament only, were measured. Both the methods 
of measurement and of calculation were the same as those stated in my 
previous paper (1934). 

RELATION BETWEEN THE TIME AND THE GROWTH OF 
MERETRIX MERETRIX 

Robertson (1908, ’23), Brody (1921) and others applied to the growth 
of the organisms the equation of an autocatalytic mono-molecular reaction, 
viz. 

log-/” =K{t-t,) .(1) 

Ji. X 

where x is the weight of organism at time t, A the final weight attain¬ 
able, ti the time when x~Al2, and K the growth constant. The equation 
represents a sigmoid curve of growth, and, when this curve is to be 
repeated twice or more, the following formula is adopted: 

.( 2 ) 

where w is the weight gained until the beginning of the growth cycle 
under consideration, and A is the total weight gained during the cycle, 
the other notations remaining the same as in (1). 

Formulae, (1) and (2), have an inflection point at A/2 or ii. To the 
animals, in which the growth curve has the inflection point below A/2, 
Robertson (1926) applied the modified formula: — 

>y -4- R 

=K{t-t,) .(3) 

and indicated that the degree of asymmetry can be calculated by the 
constant J5. Brody (1926) also represented the growth, after the inflec¬ 
tion point, by the equation 

W=A-Be~^^ ... (4) 

where W denotes the body weight at age t, e the base of natural loga¬ 
rithms, and k the fractional decline of growth, which is termed the specific 
velocity constant in the publications and reports on chemical kinetics. B 
is a parameter, the value of which increases with the gain in length of 
the process, which precedes the point of inflection in the phase under 
consideration. Moreover, Brody in relation to the formula (4) stated 
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that the limiting value A may, for practical purposes, be considered as 
denoting the mature weight of the animal, which is its genetic growth 
constant. When the animal grows normally under given favourable con¬ 
ditions, this mature weight ought to be a characteristic of its own species. 

According to Brody, in the process of growth there are two independ¬ 
ent phases, the self-accelerating and the self-inhibiting. Equation (4) 
was adopted for the latter phase, after the point of inflection on the 
growth curve, and its velocity of growth declines m a geometrical pro¬ 
gression with age. In the case of the self-accelerating phase Brody used 
W=Ae^^^ . ... - ( 5 ) 

where A is the weight at the beginning of the entire growth period. 
If this is transformed into logarithms, then 

log W=\og A + kt 
On differentiating this 

dlogW j 
dt 

The relative growth rate is therefore constant. 

These equations of Brody's, however, are not sufficiently based upon 
the biological conception, as has also been pointed out by Kaufman (1930). 

During the complete life cycle of the organisms, the activity of both 
acceleration and inhibition may function in the growth of the body as 
internal factors in its continuous discharging, and may change its features 
together with its regulation, which depends upon the environmental con¬ 
ditions when considered as a function of the external limiting factors. 
These natural processes may sustain the continuity of growth in so far 
as no sudden change in these internal and external factors occurs. With 
this consideration, how the external limiting factors determine the growth 
process as environmental conditions, and what features are given to the 
growth may form part of subject of investigation. 

In the shell growth of Meretrix meretrix, it has first to be taken into 
account, as an internal physiological process, that the increase of the shell 
material depends upon the secretion of organic and inorganic substance, 
for instance, chitin and calcium carbonate, from the epithelium of the 
mantle. The explanation of the mechanism of this secretion must be a 
fundamental solution in connexion with the development of the shell, but 
an analysis of natural growth with special reference to the environmental 
conditions may be also contributive to the study of internal factors. 

The applicability of (1) and (2) with’ regard to the growth of Meretrix 
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meretrix may possibly be confirmed by calculations, based on the data 
given by Naito (1930) The results of calculations are shown in Table I 


Table 1. 
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and are plotted in Rg. 1. This growth cycle is repeated with a period of 

i” increases, and that in 

lnn“u*i “1 ' Ph”' i” McI' 
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According to Naito, the data shown in Table 1 were originally obtained 
from monthly measurements of the specimens reared in Kankawa, Tiba, 
ill a wire-gauge cage embedded in the sand. This cage was about 30 cm. 
in length and breadth and about 36 cm in height, having meshes of about 
9 mm. m the floor and on the sides and of about 12 mm in the roof. 
At first, on April 27, 1925, 45 young clams, which had been developed 
in 1924, were placed in this cage The measuring of these clams was 
therefore begun in the second cycle of growth of this bivalve. 



Fig 1. Cui\es expressing giowth of Meretnx meretrix Points repiesent actual 
measurements, and thick lines loci of calculated values. 

Small clams of less than 5 mm. in length are found in abundance 
eveiy year on sandy sea shores from the end of August to the beginning 
of September. From this fact in connexion with the spawning period, 
which will be described later, the part of the broken lines in Fig. 1 may 
possibly be deduced assuming a similarity of this growth curve to those 
of the succeeding growth cycle, that is to say, if the formation of the 
shell commences in August, in which the veliger larvae attain the shape 
of the adult. 

In calculating Naito’s data, the following formulae were obtained: 
Length, 2nd cycle: log-^ 0.0140 (^—95) 

log-~|^=0.0120 (t-450) 

1 .^*5 X 


3rd cycle: 


Weight 111 gm 
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Height, 2nd cycle: log", a,, ” —O-Oldl (i 100) I 

^ • ■ ■ ( 6 ) 

3rd cycle : log ^ =0.0113 (< —450) 

Weight, 2nd cycle: — 0.0110 (t —111) 

3rd cycle: ^ 23 (f - 1.55) ^ 

RELATIVE GROWTH-HATE AND ITS RATIO 

The decline in the rate of growth may be observed in the relative 
rate of growth. The absolute velocity of growth (v) is obtained in 
differentiating formula (1), viz. 

v=^ =kx{A-x) .(7) 

where k=KIA. By determining dxjx in percentage of x, and when this 
percentage is rearranged, the following formula is obtainable 

dx _ dlog X , . 

xAt dt . 

as the relative rate of growth. 

When the relative rates of growth in (6) are plotted against t (time 
or age), the curves in Fig. 2 are obtained, and from these, in each 
dimension and in the weight, it is clearly recognizable that the relative 
growth rate declines with the increase in the number of years. 

Minot [vide Thompson 1917 and Needham 1931) concluded that the 
rate of senescence is greater in the earlier stage, from the fact of the 
decline in relative growth rate taken as the increment in percentage of 
the weight of the animal at the beginning of the period in question. 
Thompson (1917) criticised this conclusion and stated that the application 
dx ^x 

Df ^ for animal growth could only be justified, if it expresses a 

straight line or some other curves simpler than the usual growth curves. 
The decline in the relative growth rate with age is, however, a biological 
fact, and its comparison among organs or animals must be useful. 

When the points at the same time phase in each cycle, viz. A-A or 
B-B, on each curve of relative growth rate in Fig. 2 are connected, they 
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make a hyperbolic curve, which may be expressed approximately by the 
formula 


dxjx _ « 
dt t 


■(9) 


where « is a constant. 

Murray (1926) has applied the formula (9) to the growth of the 
chick embryo and found it to fit the case. Schmalhausen (1927, ’29, 
’31) derived the formula (9) independently from his own study of the 
growth in the volume of the chick embryo, and, from the fact that the 
relative growth rate is inversely proportional to time, he established the 
law of growth, in which he urges that “Das Produkt aus Wachstums- 
geschwindigkeit (relative growth rate) und Zeit hat bei konstanten Bedin- 
gungen des Wachstums einen konstanten Wert.’" 



Fi« 2. Heavy line and broken lines lepiesent daily change of lelative rate of 
giowth, and thin lines annual change expiessed by (9) 


Also in the present investigation, the decline of relative growth rate 
with the prolongation of age in a certain time phase or in a certain 
environmental condition, which is repeated every year in the same manner, 
conforms to the law of growth of Schmalhausen. a in the formula (9) 
is, then, an index, which shows the decline in the constant environmental 
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conditions, and it may be called the condiiumal growth conslanl. 

By integrating (9), we obtain 

x=Qf ■ • (10) 

In the case of the other dimension ly, similarly 

■ • ( 11 ) 

From (10) and (11) 

y=ax!’ • ( 12 ) 

is obtained, where b=iV'y, and a = CjCl'. Therefore, b is the ra io be¬ 
tween the two conditional growth constants, /? and <>, or the ratio between 
the relative growth rates of the two dimensions, y and .r, as staled at 
the beginning of this paper. 

Huxley (1931) derived the same equation as (12) from the eiiuations, 

in which and o are the specific constants, which iwe defined resp("ctively 
for a certain organ and for the rest of the body; and G measures the 
general condition of growth, as affected by age and environment Since 
however G has a broad meaning, the formula (12) can be derived from 
simple exponential formulae as well as from the parabolic formulae, viz. 
(10) and (11), as already pointed out by Schmalhausen (1931). 

PERIODICITY OF THE SHELL GROWTH 

The monthly variations in the value of b in connexion with ray monthly 
collections of Meretrix ineretrix, i. e. the changes of b at different time 
phases, indicating the periodical change which makes an annual circulation, 
are shown in Table 2, and these records are plotted in Fig 3. 

Weight'length relation. The real value of h gradually showed an in¬ 
creasing tendency from February to July, After reaching its maximum 
in July, it decreased considerably in August, and again increased in Sep¬ 
tember, and then gradually showed a decreasing tendency until February. 

Height-length relation, b in this relation remained generally constant 
throughout the year, although it might be shown that its value was higher 
in summer than in winter 

Depth-length relation. In this relation, the lowest value was found in 
June, and the highest in September; and the rapid change appeared from 
July to September. In other words, the relative growth of depth was 



b in weight-length relation 
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Table 2. 
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2.51 

0.236 

Mar 

147 1 

0.99 

0.500 : 

0.89 

0.914 
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Apr 
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1.01 

O.500 

0 91 
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2.50 
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May 

1S2 

0.98 

j 0..514 

0.89 

0.945 i 

1.10 ! 


2.56 

0 214 

Jun 

90 1 

0 90 

0 528 

0 94 

0.898 

1.02 


2.63 

0 199 

Jul 

' IIG 

0.97 

0.518 , 

0.90 

. 0 054 

1.08 


1 2.77 

0 182 

Aug 

1S8 ' 

l.OS 

, 0.480 , 

0 92 

0.91S , 

1 12 


i 2.03 

; 0.194 

Sept. 

14(S 

1.08 

0 454 

0.92 

0.913 

1.17 


j 2.74 

0.107 
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Fig. 3. Curves to show seasonal variation of constant b (Table 2), and of 
temperature and salinity (Table 3). 
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smaller than that of length from March to July, and dunng this period, 
the ratio between their rates descended gradually and began to ascend 
rapidly from July to September. In the period from August to February, 
the rate of depth was larger than that of length, and, within this period, 
the ratio lowered gradually from September to hcbruary. 

From the point of view that the increase of depth depends originally 
upon the concentric increment along the shell edge, which is to grow 
usually in the direction of length and of height, the low relative growth 
rate of depth to length in July and the sudden rise until September may 
perhaps suggest an alteration in the angle formed by the shell edge and 
the plane of the meeting of the edges. 

Thiel (1926) observed such an alteration of the angle in Sphoerium 
corneum according to the difference m the degree of increment in the 
height or in the depth of the shells from different localities having different 
environmental conditions as, for instance, the difference in the oxygen 
content in the medium. 

The height and length of the bivalves show generally a similar relation 
to the depth. In order to simplify the matter and to compare with Thiei/s 
observation, the curve of monthly change, which expresses the depth-height 
relation, is also shown in Fig. 3 together with other curves, the depth- 
height relation being derived from the height-length and the depth-length 
relations. Thus the depth-height relation reveals a tendency to change 
similar to that of the depth-length relation. 

In both the depth-length and the depth-height relations the changes 
in the value of b may be divided into two pcirts, viz one, the period from 
February to August, during which the value is relatively lower, and the 
other, the period from August to February, during which the value is 
relatively higher. For convenience, let us call the former the ^mnc^-summer 
period, and the latter the autumn-winter period. In th(^ spring-summer 
period, the increment along the shell edge is elongated comparatively 
towards the outward direction, and in the autumn-winter period com¬ 
paratively towards the inward direction, relatively to the plane where 
both valves meet each other. In other words, in the spring-summer period 
the shell grows larger antero-posteriorly and dorso-ventrally, this resulting 
in the comparatively lower value of b, and in the autumn-winter period 
the shell becomes larger dextro-sinistrally, this resulting in the comparatively 
higher value of b. This dextro-sinistral thickening may probably be taken 
as the development in bulk or the fattening of the shell. 

When the asymmetrical angular change, which is caused by an asym- 
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metrical addition of shell material, occurs on the valves of the shell it 
may give rise to a sort of asymmetrical growth as in the case of Smi~ 
guinolaria olivacea Jay. Nomura (1933) has shown that this asymmetry 
is revealed by the difference in b. That is to say that in those bivalves 
larger than 6 3 mm. m length, the left valve tends to have larger growth 
rate than the right valve, and hence the depth of the left valve becomes 
deeper than that of the right in order to make a close contact of the 
edges of both valves with each other. This kind of asymmetrical growth 
may be caused by the change of internal factors rather than that of 
environmental conditions. 

The breeding ion of Meretrix meretrix lasts from May to September 
in Kankawa. *1 ^ording to Naito, mature eggs and sperm are found in 
May. Th^ ..^jawning begins at the end of June, and is most vigorous 
during July, and then becomes less vigorous at the beginning of August. 
After this, even, specimens which contain mature germ cells may be founds 
but the spawning becomes very scant, and in the middle of August it is 
over. In the beginning of September, specimens which contain germ 
cells are again found, but these germ cells do not mature. The tempera¬ 
ture of sea water ranges roughly from 23°C. to 27®C. in the most vigorous 
period of spawning. The spawning period of the present species may thus 
be included in the latest part of the spring-summer period, and it may 
be supposed that a certain relation should exist between the spawning 
period and the rhythmic growth of the shell, but this relation can hardly 
be definitely stated at present because of the scanty data. 

PItOBABLE RELATION BETWEEN TEMPERATURE AND 
THE RATIO OF RELATIVE GROWTH R\TE 

Crozier (1926) has shown that the velocity of growth, taken as the 
reciprocal of time required to attain a given size or stage of development,. 
IS in accordance with Arrhenius’ equation in connexion with temperature* 

It is evident that the relative growth rate of Meretrix meretrix is 
greater in the higher temperature of summer (Table 3), as shown in 
Fig. 4. In general, the relative growth rate of the second growth cycle 
is higher in each dimension than that of the third cycle, even in the 
same temperature. This fact may be considered to be the effect of age* 
Furthermore, the relative growth rate in the ascending temperature is 
higher than that in the descending temperature. Thus, we may consider 
it as due not only to the effect of the difference in the time of the same 
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Table 3 . 



Kankawa, Tiba 

Kusalii, Ihiosmia 

Month 

Average 

A \ ('rage 

Avenigi' 

Av<'rag(' 


Temperatuie 

Salinity 

4’( m{)<Matui<' 

Salinity 

Upper part 

6.90 

29. 18 



Jan Middle part 

5.95 

80.85 

10 08 

:n .80 

Latter pait 

5.00 

82.08 



Upper part 

4.70 

81.91 



Feb. Middle part 

5.90 

82.80 

9.50 

81.24 

Latter part 

5.16 

82 8<S 






aii, 


Upper part 

6.45 

80.79 

r 


Mai Middle pai t 

8.50 

80 01 

10 77 

81 .28 

Latter pait 

10.10 

28 00 


ini 

Upper part 

■(«) ‘>‘*> 

81.88 



Apr. Middle part 

i;i 60 

81.8‘8 

IL05 

29.78 

Latter pait 

15.57 

28.87 



Upper pait 

10.98 

28.58 



May Middle part 

17.43 

28.99 

17 07 

28 ()2 

Latter part 

20.07 

27 11 



Upper pait 

31.10 

20 00 



Jun, Middle part 

22.70 

28 00 

21.08 

2 S.S(i 

Latter pait 

23.50 

28 95 



Upper part 

1 25.77 

20.87 



Jul Middle pait 

t 26.93 

! 25.50 

26.22 

28.01 

Latter part 

j 27.30 

, 20 27 

1 

1 

Upper part 

! 29 13 

; 2151 


i 

Aug Middle part 

2S 50 

! 25.18 

1 27.51 

27.97 

Latter part 

! (.AQ *>*> 

1 

1 28.85 


1 

Upper part 

1 20.07 

22 5S 

1 

j 

Sept Middle part 

i 21 60 

28 87 

25 10 

29.10 

Latter part 

' • 22 10 

1 20.05 



Upper part 

i 21 00 

! 27.07 



Oct Middle part 

19.07 

28 87 

: 21.92 

1 81.88 

Latter part 

! 17 08 

1 80.10 



Upper part 

16 67 

28.78 



Nov. Middle part 

14.70 

1 80.25 

17 21 

! 81.86 

Latter part 

1 18 10 

j 80.81 

: 


part 

11.78 

1 81.07 

1 

! 

Dec Middle part 

1 10 40 

80 84 

’ 18.54 

80.91 

Latter part 

7 40 

80.86 

1 

j 
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growth cycle, but also to othei seasonal vaiiation of limiting factors of 
growth in the environment with the exception of the temperature. 



Fig 4 Cuives showing relative lates of giowth. Relatue lates ralculated fiom 
formulae of (6) on oi'dmate, and tempeiatuie fiom Table 3 on absti^sa Second growth 
cycle in full lines, and thud cycle in broken lines 


The curves, which express the probable relations between temperature 
and the ratio of relative growth rate, are shown in Fig. 5. 

Weight-length relation. The maximum value of the ratio b was found 
m a temperature of about 26.2°C., and the ratio tended to decrease gradually 
with the lowering temperatiue below, but it tended to decrease rapidly 
with the raising of the temperature above, 26.2^C. When the increase 
of the ratio is inhibited at a high temperature with a slight retardation 
of the relative growth rate (Fig. 4), it is natural to consider that the 
relative rate of increase in the weight of the shell may reach the maximum 
value at about 26.2°C. as the average temperature and tends to decrease 
at a higher temperature than this, i e. the growth in weight may be 
most active at about 26.2°C., and may be retarded at a temperature higher 
than this. Consequently, the shell may become thicker at a higher than 
at a lower temperature. 
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Height-length relation, b in this relation, roughly siicaking, ki'pl nearly 
a constant value during the year, even though a tendency to increase' with 
a rise of temperature was also recognizable'. 



Temperatuie in X. 

Fig. 5 Curves expi*essjng the relations betw<'en t<Mnp(‘rature iind th(* 
ratio of the relative growth late. 


Depth-length relation. In the rising temperature from February to 
August the relative growth rate of depth was comparatively lower than 
that of length, and in the falling temperature from August to February 
it was comparatively higher than that of length. 

If the points are connected in the order of the time phase, a circula¬ 
tory path may be drawn (Fig. 5). This circulatory path shows that the 
ratio of the relative growth rate of depth to that of length circulates 
with the monthly alteration of temperature, having the inflection point at 
the lowest temperature of February and at the highest temperature of 
August, and reveals evidently that there are spring-summer and autumn- 
winter periods. 
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Depth-height relation. This relation was almost similar to the depth- 
length relation. 

The above conclusions may be summarized up as follows: 

Each measurement oi the shell of Meretnx meretrix shows, respectively, 
a different feature of growth, even it is slight. Consequently, the ratio 
h vanes with the change of season or the time phase, and it may be 
supposed that the relative growth rate of each measurement is different, 
even in the same temperature of the two periods of growth. 

Weymouth, McMillin and Rich (1931) have observed that the initial 
rate of relative growth per year m the razor clam, Siliqua patula, is 
greater m a lower latitude than m a higher along the Pacific coast of 
North Americ.?- .com Chiguik Bay, Alaska, to Pismo, California, and that 
the rate ii^me second year is greciter in the north. In theii research, 
the gro/Ah curve 

has been used, in which L is the length at the time t, e the base of 
natural logarithms, and B, c and k the constants. This also suggests 
that the relative growth rate is related to temperature in some way 

The relation between temperature and the local vaiiation in Meretrix 
meretrix has been investigated hy Hamai (1931), and it is reported that 
the species was well grown especially at about 17.6^C. in annual average 
of temperature. 

Orton (1928) has studied the periodicity of growth. According to 
him, the growth period of Ostrea edulis occurs twice a year. One period 
begins in spring from April to May, when the temperature of the sea 
water is 50®“52T., but the growth ceases before the breeding season, which 
begins when the temperature rises above 60“F in summer. The other 
period of gromdh begins when temperature falls below 60"--57T. Further¬ 
more, the growth of the gonad occurs in the spring growing period, and 
the fattening, i. e. the accumulation of reserve food products, ma.nly in 
the form of glycogen, occurs in the autumn growing period. In the 
present case of Meretrix meretrix, the gonad growing and spawning also 
appear in the spring-summer period, and the fattening in the autumn- 
winter period. 


PROBABLE RELATION WITH SALINITY 
In Kankawa, salinity is lower in July, August and September, and in 
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these months the relative growth rate is higher. In Kusatu, salinity is 
the lowest m July, and in this month, the ratio o[ th(^ relative growth 
rate of weight to length is the highest and that ot depth to length is 
low. It may theiefore be supposed that salinity affects gi-owlh in some 
way. Orton (1925, ’28) is of opinion that the shell growth of Ostrea 
edulis is clue to, or favoured by, lower salinity 

SUMMARY 

1) A study has been carried out of the monthly collections of Mereinx 
meretnx in order to determine the true nature of growth. 

2) In the formula, y=^ax\ the constant b is the . atio betv\een two 
conditional growth constants or between two relative growtli rates, at the 
same time phase on each cycle of growlh. 

3) The natural growth of Meretnx meretrix can be express(‘d hy the 
so-called logistic curve of Robertson 

4) The constant b shows also seasonal variations, which can he divided 
into two parts, viz. in Meretrix meretnx, the spring-summer period from 
February to August and the autumn-winter period from August to Feb¬ 
ruary. 

5) The relative growth rates and their ratios in depth, height, length 
and weight are different even in the same temperature of the two periods. 

6) The ratio of the relative rates of growth between weight and length 
showed the maximum value to exist at a temperature of about 26.2°C. 

7) b in the depth-length and the depth-height relations makes a cir¬ 
culatory path nith the monthly variations of temperatuny having two 
inflection points, one in the lowest temperature of Feliruary and th<' other 
in the highest temperature of August, 

8) The growth angle at the shell edge alters so as to be narrower 
from February to August and wider from August to February. 
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TABLES AS THE BASES OF CALCULATION 




Table 4. Oclobei’ 11, 

1932 


Length * 

Depth 

Height 

woiKhi ; 

Lcmglh 

Dl'puh 

ILnghl 

in cm 1 

in cm. 

in cm. 

m gm 

m ( m 

Ill (in. 

in cm. 

2.27 ^ 

1.10 

1.96 

1.5 

3.36 

1.78 

2.87 

2.29 

1.10 

2.00 

1.9 

3.38 

1 71 

2.79 

2!4b i 

1.19 

2.07 

2.0 

3.40 

1.80 

2 87 

2.41 1 

1.13 

1.98 

1.6 

3.13 

1.74 

2.76 

2.48 1 

1,23 

2.17 

2,1 

3. 13 

1.70 

2 87 

2.02 1 

1,26 

2.20 

2 1 

3.43 

1.69 

o 

2.07 1 

1.39 

2 30 

2.6) 

3. 13 

1 76 

2 95 

2.74 

1.31 

2.30 

2.7 

3. 15 


2.80 

2.74 

1.38 

2 29 

2.8 

3> 15 

1 7^* 

2.91 

2.75 

1.35 

2.25 

2.5 

3.47 

1 81 

2 92 

2.80 

1.45 

2 45 

3.3 

3.48 

1.69 

2.83 

2.84 

1 47 

2.50 


3.18 

1.62 

2.8/ 

2.86 

1.41 

2.11 

2.7 

3* 49 

1.75 

2.78 

2.90 

1.41 

2.54 

3 6 

3.49 

1.75 

2 93 

2.90 

1.46 

2.46 

3.4 

3.50 

1.70 

2.84 

2.91 

1.43 

2 45 

3.1 

3.51 

1.81 

2 94 

2 92 

1.40 

2 59 

3 2 

3 51 

1.85 

2.88 

2.95 

1.48 

2.48 

3.6 

3.52 

1.73 

2.90 

3.00 

1.46 

2.50 

3 7 

3 53 

1.74 

2.89 

3.00 

1.50 

2 51 

3 0 

3 5r> 

1 71 

2.90 

3.00 

1.41 

2.53 

3.3 

3.53 

1 92 

2.86 

3 06 

1.51 

2.64 

3 8 

3.5 1 

1.77 

2.91 

3.08 

1.61 

2 56 

3.8 

3.55 

1.79 

2.79 

3.10 

1.54 

2.61 

4 0 

3.57 

1.78 

3.00 

3.10 1 

1.62 

2.62 

4.4 

3 59 

1.89 

2.92 

3.10 1 

1.50 

2.56 

3 8 

3.60 

1.81 

2.95 

3.10 i 

1.61 

2.63 

3.9 

3.60 

1.74 

3 01 

3.11 j 

1.54 

: 2.63 

4.2 

3 62 

1.83 

2.86 

3.11 i 

1.53 

! 2.67 

3.8 

3.62 

1.76 

3 03 

3.13 f 

1 17 

2 67 

4.2 

3.02 

1.78 

3.05 

3.14 i 

1.01 

2 56 

, 4.4 '1 

3.63 

1.84 

3.08 

3.15 , 

1 55 

2 67 

4 3 

3 63 

1.03 

3.07 

3 18 ! 

1.01 

2.67 

4.1 

3 64 

1.87 

2 U7 

3.18 : 

1 55 ' 

2.70 ! 

4.3 . 

3.64 

1.85 

2.93 

3 19 1 

1.57 ! 

2.66 1 

4 3 

3.65 

1.78 

2.98 

3.21 ; 

1.65 ' 

2.75 ' 

5.0 

3.65 

1.76 

3.00 

3.23 ' 

1.55 

2.76 i 

4.6 

3.66 

1.91 

3 03 

3.24 

1.59 

2 81 ! 

4.8 

3.67 

1 78 

3.00 

3.25 

1.60 

2.76 i 

4.6 

3.70 

1.85 

3 00 

3.29 , 

1.68 1 

2.84 1 

4.6 

3.70 

1.80 

3.11 

3.29 1 

1.73 : 

2 86 i 

5.3 

3 70 

1.88 

3.11 

3.30 ! 

1 

2.75 i 

4.3 

3.70 

1.90 

3.19 

3.30 

1.67 i 

2.74 1 

5.1 

3.73 1 

1.90 

3.02 

, t>l 1 

1.66 1 

2.75 i 

4.3 

3.73 

1.88 

3.13 

3.31 

1 58 ; 

2.74 j 

4.9 

3 73 

1 97 

3.12 

3.31 , 

1.74 1 

2.88 ' 

5 5 

3.7.J 

1.98 

3.15 

3.32 ! 

1.69 1 

2.88 ! 

5.1 

3.74 

1 76 

3.06 

3.33 ' 

1 65 1 

2.73 1 

4.7 

3 75 

1 84 

3.03 

3.34 

1.66 : 

2.84 1 

5 0 

3.76 

1.91 

3.13 

3.34 J 

1.70 i 

2.77 

4 S 

3.77 
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3.34 j 

1.65 I 
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5.0 

3.79 
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3 13 

3 36 ; 
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2,80 i 
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1.93 
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3.36 [ 

1.62 i 

2.79 i 
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1 87 
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3.36 , 

1.70 i 

2.71 ( 
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in 

5.0 

4.5 
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5.0 
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.!.S2 

1.90 

8.15 

7 0 

4.15 

2.08 

*‘5.-52 

S.O 


1.95 

8.21 

7 7 i 

4.19 
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3.89 
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8.80 
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6 6 1 
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1.96 
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2.10 

8 45 

9.2 

8 87 

1.95 

8.29 

7 5 

4.83 

2.18 
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6.8 

1.38 

2 2.5 

3 eo 

8.7 

8.89 

1 98 

8 22 

7.0 , 

4.40 

2.15 

3 64 

8.9 

8.92 

1.98 

8.15 

6 8 1 

4.42 

2 18 

8.70 

9 7 

8.92 1 

2.04 

o 

O 

6 7 1 

1 4 43 

2.32 

8 42 

9.8 

8.98 

1.97 

8 16 

7 9 i 

4.48 

2.20 

8> 60 1 

8.9 

4 00 

2.08 

8 21 

6.9 ' 

4.56 

2. 52 

8>.60 

9.4 

4.00 1 

1 98 1 

8 20 

6 8 1 

4 60 

2 37 

8.72 I 

10.2 

4 00 

2 14 

3.17 

7 7 ' 

4.61 

2 33 

8 67 . 

11.1 

4 08 1 

2.08 

.>88 

6 8 ! 

1 1 61 

o oo 

‘5 7.8 1 

9.8 

4.12 

2.09 

D .89 

9.1 : 

i 1 73 

2*52 

8 74 

13.1 

4 18 

2.04^ ^ 

8 .86 

8 5 ! 

' 4.78 

2 50 

8.98 

, 12 2 

4 15 

*> r 

8 49 

87 1 

1 





Table 5. November 14, 1932. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in (“m 

in cm. 

in cm 

m gm 

in cm 

in cm 

in cm 

in gm 

2.44 

1 22 

2.10 

1 9 

3 IS 

1 60 

2.52 

4 0 

2 50 

1.29 

2.12 

2 5 

! 3.19 

1 65 

2.58 

4 0 

2.72 

1.39 

2.*26 

2.5 

! 3 20 

1.63 

2.63 

3 8 

2 80 

1.39 

2.35 

2.7 

, 3 21 

1 52 

2 66 

1 2 

2.80 

1.43 

2.45 

3.0 

! 3 

1 60 

2 62 

4 4 

2.82 

1.29 

2.39 

2.9 

; 3*23 

1.66 

2.69 

3 7 

2.90 

1.40 

2.48 

3.7 

' 3.24 

1 63 

2 68 

4.2 

2 92 

1.53 

2.42 

3.4 

, 3 24 

1.64 

2.69 

4.2 

2.93 

1.45 

2.37 

3.1 

3.24 

1.65 

2.58 

4 1 

2.95 

1.36 

2 46 

3.0 

3 24 

1.71 

2.66 

4 9 

2.96 

1.50 

2 46 

3.1 

3.25 

1.65 

2.66 

3 8 

2.97 

1 41 

2.60 

3.2 

3.26 

1.66 

2 62 

3.8 

2.97 

1.46 

2 51 

3.1 

' 8.27 

1.61 

2 73 

4.1 

2.97 

1.50 

2.54 

3 7 

8.27 

1.65 

2.70 

4.8 

2.98 

1.47 

2.51 

3 5 

3 30 

1.58 

2.79 

5 0 

2.98 

1.50 

2.63 

; 3.2 

o<> 

1 1.62 

1 2.81 

4 6 

3.00 ; 

1.50 

2.51 

1 3 7 

3 32 

1 1.63 

2.79 

3 9 

3.00 1 

1.61 

2.53 

3.6 

3.32 

1 1 82 

2.76 

5.0 

8.00 1 

1.53 

2.47 

3.8 

1 3,33 

1 1.62 

2.73 : 

4.9 

3.02 

1.45 

2.50 

3.8 

; 3.33 

1 1.74 

2.88 

4.7 

3.02 i 

1.59 

2.51 

3 8 

1 3.36 

1 1.66 

2.88 

4 4 

3.05 

1.64 

2.49 

4.0 

♦). fjD 

1.70 i 

2 77 

4.7 

3 07 i 

1.52 

2 64 

3 9 

3.87 

1.70 I 

1 2.80 i 

4.0 

3.07 ’ 

1.66 

2.59 

4.3 

, 3 37 

1.78 1 

! 2.82 : 

4.5 

3.08 

1.45 

2.56 

3.7 

i 3.39 

1.76 ^ 

1 2.81 i 

4.9 

8.08 

1.60 

2.56 

4.2 

1, 3.39 

1.77 

2 81 

4.9 

3.09 

1.56 

2.55 

3 9 

i: 3.40 

1.65 

2.79 

4.5 

3.10 1 

1.48 1 

2.50 

3.4 

; 3.40 

1.70 

2.81 ; 

5.3 

3.12 i 

1.61 

2.56 

3.9 

' 3.42 

1.71 

2.83 . 

4.4 

3.14 

L57 

2.65 

4.6 

1 3.43 

1.69 

2.82 • 

4 7 

3.16 

1.68 

2.62 

4.4 

3.43 

1.70 1 

2.87 1 

4 7 

3.17 

1.59 

2.66 

4.5 

1 3.43 

1.71 

2.81 

5.8 

3.17 

1.64 

2.58 

3.4 i 

t 1 

j 3.43 

1.74 1 

2.82 1 

5 6 
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.'!.47 

1.71 

2 83 

5.1 

3.73 

1.88 


!.2() 

6.5 

VyAS 

1.69 

2.84 

4.8 

3.73> 

1.91 


5.06 

6 6 


1.71 

2.94 

4.8 

3.74 

1.89 


5.01 

5.6 

rj.4S 

1.75 

2.90 

5.6 

3.74 

1.90 


5.20 

6.2 

4 48 

l.Sl 

2 86 

4.9 

3.75 

I 88 


5 18 

5 8 

4 49 

1.79 

2.82 

5 5 

3.78 

1.91 


5.0(5 

(5 (> 

4 50 

1.79 

2 90 

1.9 

3 78 

1 98 


5 21 

7 (5 

3.51 

1 73 

2.81 

4.5 

3.80 

1 95 


5.23 

6 0 

4 51 

1.73 

2 90 

4.8 

3 85 

1.87 


> 22 

6.5 

4 53 

1.86 

2 95 

6.0 

3 86 

1 .91 


1.10 

6.3 

4.56 

1 82 

2.90 

5.4 

3 86 

2.03 


5.3‘0 

6.8 

3 56 

1.93 

3.84 

5 5 

3 87 

1 92 


5.15 

5.7 

3 57 

1 83 

3.00 

5.3 

3.88 

2.00 


5.15 

8.1 

3 58 

1.81 

2.92 

5.8 

3 91 

2.08 


5 19 

7.7 

4 59 

1.75 

2 92 

5.0 

3.92 

1.98 


5.25 

7.0 

3.59 

1.78 

2 89 

5.0 

3 94 

1 98 


5.20 

7.1 

3 59 

1.82 

2.98 

5.3 

3.95 



5 21 

5.4 

4 60 

1 78 

2 95 

5.9 

3.95 

1 98 - 


5 30 

6.8 

3 60 

1.80 

2 97 

4.8 

3.96 

2.04 


5.14 

7.0 

3 60 

1.82 

2 93 

5.8 

' 3.96 

1.91 


; ,24 

6 6 

4» 60 

1 87 

2 89 

5.5 

: 4.97 

2.11 


5 32^ 

1 7.2 

4 61 

1.78 

2.95 

5 4 

1 3.98 

2.03 


5.25 

! 7.5 

3 61 j 

1.84 

3 02 

5.7 1 

1 4 00 

2 03 


> 04) 1 

> • MjJ 

7.1 

3.62 1 

1.74 

2.90 

5.1 

' 4 03 

2 03 


> 

1 

7 5 

3.63 

1.85 

3.(0 

5.9 

il 4 05 

i 2.12 


> *5^) 

r t) 

4 63 

1.85 

3.04 

5 7 

4.06 

2.11 


5.17 

7.y 

4» 64 

1 81 

2 98 

5.6 

!l 4 12 

2.12 


5.26 

7.9 ‘ 

3.64 

1.86 

3.07 

6 0 

il 4.12 

2.13 


5.35 

8 8 ^ 

3> 64 

1.90 

2 94 

5.4 

ii 4.15 

2 08 


5.53 

8.1 

4 64 

1.92 

3.00 

6 1 

' 4.16 

2.25 


5.17 

7.2 

3.65 

1 1.80 

3,11 

6.2 

1, 4.17 

2.14 


5.43 

8.7 

3 67 

1 1 84 

3 01 

6.5 

4 20 

2 25 


5.38 

9.2 

3.67 

1 1.90 

3.12 

6 4 

4.22 

2.20 


5.43 

8.0 

3 67 

1.83 

3.00 

5.1 

4.23 

2.10 


5.36 

7,5 

3 68 

1 1.83 

3.08 

6 0 

! 4 26 

2.07 


5.49 

7.8 

3 69 

1 1.83 

3.10 

5.6 

4.36 

2.26 


5.46 

1('.7 

3.69 

1.92 

3.05 

6.3 

4 41 

2 22 


5 71 

9.7 

4.71 

1 1.87 

3 03 

66 

4.45 

2.31 


5 53 

10.1 


Table 6. December 14, 1932. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

Dc'pth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm 

- 

m cm. 

in cm 

in gm. 

in cm. 

m cm 

in (m 

in gm. 

2.37 

1.19 

2 06 

2.0 

2,71 

1.40 


2.7 

2 37 

1.22 

2.08 

2.2 

2 72 

1.31 

2.41 

2.9 

2 41 

1.19 

2.06 

2.1 

2.72 

1.39 

2 30 

2.9 

2.42 

1.17 

2.06 

1.9 

2.74 

1.41 

2.37 

3.0 

2.42 

1.20 

2.06 

2.5 

2.76 

1.37 

2.36 

2.7 

2.54 

1.28 

2.13 

2.2 

2.80 

1 31 

2.36 

2.9 

2 59 

1.26 

2.16 

2.2 

2.80 

1.34 

2.35 

2.6 

2 59 

1 30 

2 29 

2]6 

2.80 

1.40 

2.38 

2.7 

2.61 

1.32 

2.20 

2 5 i 

2.80 

1.41 

2.45 

3.4 

2.61 

1.37 

2 21 

2.4 

2.80 

1.44 

2.32 

3.8 

2.65 

1.34 

2.’26 

3.0 

2.82 

1.39 

2.36 

3,3 

2.66 

I 1.32 

2.20 

2.1 

2.84 

1.38 

2.40 

3.7 

2.69 

! 1.31 

2.27 

2.5 

2.84 

1.38 

2.46 

3.2 

2.69 

! 1.40 

2.31 

3.4 

2.86 

1.37 

2.40 

3.4 

2 71 

' 1 34 

2.30 i 

2 6 

2.85 

1.47 

2.52 

3.8 
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Length 

D( pth 

Ht ight 

eight 

f^ength 

Depth 

Height 

in cm 

in cm 

in <m 

in gm 

in cm 

in cm 

in cm 

2 SG 

1 41 

2.40 

2 2 

2.27 

1 75 

2.81 

2 8t> 

1 41 

2.41 

2.9 

2 28 

1 65 

2 87 

2 86 

1 41 

2 47 

2.6) 

2.29 

1 74 

2.83 

2 87 

1 27 

2 26) 

2 2 

2.40 

1.70 

2 78 

2.88 

1 26, 

2 40 

.2 0 

3 10 

X 70 

2 81 

2.90 

1 40 

2.42 

2.6) 

3.40 

1.83 

2.95 

2 92 

1 42 

2.18 

2.4 

41 

1 6)6) 

2 88 

2 92 

1 41 

2 48 

2 0 

2 41 

1 70 

2.83 

2 94 

1 45 

2 46 

2.8 

2 42 

1 74 

2 90 

2 98 

1 52 

2 61 

4.5 

3 44 

1 6)4 

2.90 

2 98 

1.59 

2.58 

4 0 

2.47 

1 76 

2 86 

2.00 

I 48 

2 50 

4.1 

2.48 

1 77 

2 81 

2 00 

1 50 

2 42 

2‘ 3 

2.48 

1 SO 

2 90 

2.01 

1 47 

?51 

2.6 

3 50 

1.80 

2 84 

3.02 

1 52 

/ 2 55 

4 1 

2.52 

1 70 

2 95 

:i 02 

1 51 ^ 

2 51 

0 0 
,> ^ 

3 52 

1 86 

3 11 

2.02 


2 6)0 

4.2 

2.59 

1 90 

3 01 

2 04 

^ 50 

2 52 

2 6) 

2 59 

1 91 

2 9^ 

3 05 

‘ 1.17 

2.52 

2.2 

2 60 

1 82 

3 00 

2 07 

1 52 

2.58 

4.6 

3 64 

1.92 

2 97 

2 O'; 

1 57 

2 59 

1 2 

2 65 

1 86) 

2 96 

2 08 

1 52 

2 59 

4 1 

2 68 

1.83 

2 92 

09 

1 52 

2 6)1 

2 8 

2 68 

X 86 

3 11 

2 09 

1 55 

2.51 

3 «) 

2.69 

1 92 

3 06 

3 10 

1.55 

2 63 

4 4 

3 70 

1.90 

2 93 

3 10 

1.58 

2.6)1 

2.8 

3 70 

1 98 

3 00 

3.11 

1.57 

2.59 

4 1 

3.73 

1 78 

2 98 

2 12 

1 56) 

2 58 

4.2 

3.73 

1 93 

3.09 

2 12 

1 59 

2.47 

2 7 

:.‘.76) i 

1 87 

3 03 

2.16 

1 51 

2.6)1 

2 6) 

3 76 

1 1.94 

3.13 

2>.16 

1 65 

2 59 

4 6 

3 77 

^ 1 87 

3.10 

2.19 

1.58 

2.70 

4.2 

3 77 

i 1 95 

3 15 

2.19 

1.6)0 

, 2 62 

t 0 

1 3.78 

2 02 

3 00 

3 20 

1 55 

2 6)8 

4 6 

1 2 80 

j I 84 

3.07 ! 

2 20 

1.6,0 

2 6)7 

2.9 

! 2 81 

i 1 94 

3 12 

2 20 

1 6,0 

2.64 

5 0 

; 2.82 

i 1.94 

3.16 

2.21 

1.57 

2 72 

2.8 

3.86 

1.96 

3 00 

2.21 1 

1.59 

2.6)8 

4.6 

2.87 

1.97 

3.11 

3 22 

1 58 1 

2.72 

5 1 

3.87 

1 97 

3.21 

2 22 

1 6,2 

2 6)4 

1 4 5 

3 88 

2 00 

3*22 

2 22 

1.6)8 

2 78 

1 4 6 

3.96 

1 98 

3 27 

2 ! 24 

1 67 

1 2.74 

4 7 

3.96) 

2 03 

3 20 

2 26) 

1 ()0 

1 2 67 

.2 9 

1 3 96) 

2 03 

3.27 

2.26 { 

1.6)2 

, 2 6)<J 

4.1 

3.97 1 

2.04 

3 19 

2.26 

1 ()5 

1 2 80 

1 5 2 

1 4.02 

1.93 

3.30 

2.27 

1.58 

! 2 75 

! 4.2 

' 4.03 

1.92 

3.17 

2.29 

1.56 

i • 75 

5.1 

! 4.09 : 

2 08 

3 27 

3.29 

1.6)0 

i 2 73 

1 4 6 

! 4.10 

2 07 

3.23 

3.29 

1 76 

i 2.82 

i 5.0 

: 4 14 

2 10 

3 36 

3.*20 

1 75 

i 2.75 

5.1 

i 4.16 

2.18 

3.51 

3.32 

1 56) 

1 2.75 

4.9 

4.17 

2.10 

3.29 

3 22 

1 62 

2.76 

4.9 

4.18 

2.08 

3.48 

2.23 

l.()5 

2 76 

4 6) 

4 18 

i 2.13 

3.49 

3.33 

1 69 

2 73 

4.8 

4.20 ; 

I 2.06 

3.48 

3.34 

1.71 

2.87 

4 8 

i 4.24 1 

2.16 

3.39 

3.34 

1.74 

2.86 

1 6.6 

t 4.25 : 

1.98 

3.33 

3.35 

1 i\b 

2 81 

! 4 6 

1 4.28 i 

2.15 

1 3.41 

3.35 

1.73 

2.83 

5.5 

i 4.31 I 

2 10 1 

' 3.54 

3.35 

1.76 

2 90 

5.8 

4 40 

2.13 1 

3.55 


Weight 

in £»;m. 

4 2 
0 1 
6 1 
4.S 

4 7 
r).9 

5 G 

5 o 
5.2 

6 1 
4 9 

4 9 

5 7 

5.8 

5 0 
G 7 
7 G 

6 2 
6 
G. 

6 

5. 

6. 

6. 

6 
5. 


i . 
6. 
C> 

5. 
7. 
6 
G. 

7. 

6. 

6 

8 


6.8 

8.4 
7 4 
8.1 

8.9 

8.1 

8.9 

8.8 

9.4 
7.6 

8.5 

8.6 

8.3 

10.2 


cq CO O Cl lO CO C"? CO »-« i-« t-- lO lO <0 'll Ci CD CO 1~! (Tl (D CD CO b 
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4.40 

2.20 

0,50 

10 0 1 

4.6)7 

2.43 

;; f,2 

10 3 

4.54 

2.25 

3.62 

9.6 1 

4.71 

2.38 

3.81 

14 0 

4.57 

2.29 

3.55 

9.3 

4.90 

2.45 

3.86 

12 7 

4.60 

2.08 

1 3.70 

10.3 

5.02 

2.47 

3 91 

12.3 

4.60 

4.63 

2 .Ofj 

2.44 

I 3.58 

1 3.76 

i 

10.1 

12.7 

5.07 

2.65 

3 87 

1 1.6 


Table 7. January 11, 19U3. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

Dei)lh 

Height 

Weight 

in cm. 

in rm 

in cm 

in gm 

in cm. 

in < m 

in (‘m 

m gm 

2.42 

1.20 

2 13 

2.1 

3.10 

1 49 

2.51 

3 

2.58 

1.31 

2.18 

2.5 

3 10 


2.56 

i.O 

2 60 

1.30 

2 17 

2.4 

3.11 

1.48". 

2 50 

4.1 

2.60 

1 31 

2.30 

2.8 

3.11 

1 53 

2.65 

3.6 

2.61 

1 so 

2.21 

3.2 

3.11 

i.ris 


4.2 

2.62 

1 1 36 

2.17 

2.4 

3.11 

1.55 

2.(;r\ 

3.9 

2.63 

! 1.31 

2.26 

O o 

3.11 

l.CO 

2 ()0 ' 

4.3 

2.64 

1.35 

2.20 

2.8 

3.11 

1.60 

2 61 

4.1 

2.65 

1.22 

2 29 

2 :> 

3.12 

1.46 

2.65 

! 5 

2.70 

I 1.37 

2 31 

2.6 

3.12 

1 52 

2.52 

J 0 

2.73 

‘ 1 40 

2.27 

3.0 

!.12 

1.58 

2.50 

3 

2.74 

i 1 41 

2.33 

3.6 

3.12 

1 58 

2.56 

LTj ■ 

2.75 

; 1.34 

2.24 

3.2 

3 i;,‘ 

1.56 

2 70 

4.1 ' 

2 77 

1.37 

2.36 

3 0 

3.14 

1.55 

2.58 

3.4 

2.77 

1.40 

2. so 

3.2 

3.15 

] .()2 

2.57 

3.9 

2 77 

I 1.45 

2.39 

3.2 

3.17 

1.53 

2 61 

(.1 

2.83 

1.40 

2.35 

3.4 

3.20 

1.58 

2.63 

3.7 

2.88 

, 1.34 

2.44 

3.1 

3.20 

1.60 

2.62 

4 6 

2.88 

. 1.41 

2.40 

3.i 

3.21 

1.53 

2.66 

4.0 

2.00 

1.S6 

2.40 

3.1 

»>, 23 

1.58 

2.73 

4.2 

2 91 

1.35 

2 47 

3.4 

*> C)‘> 

tj , 

1.59 

2.75 

4.6 

2.91 

. 1.46 

2.48 

3.1 

3.23 

1 68 

2.66 

4 3 

2 92 

' 1 44 

1 2 16 I 

1 2.7 

3.24 ' 

1 l.SO 

2 68 

5.0 

2.92 

, 1 46 

! 2.44 

i 3.9 

3.25 

j 1.60 

2.81 

5.3 

2.03 

1,35 ' 

2 42 

3 0 

3 26 

; 1.62 

2.67 

I 0 

2.95 

: 1.43 1 

2.44 

3 6 

3.26 

' 1.72 

2 79 

5.6 

2 95 

. 1.50 1 

2.46 

*> 

3.27 

1 1.65 

2.77 

5.7 

2.95 

1.58 1 

2.44 

3.9 

3.28 

1 1.65 

2 67 

5 1 

2 97 

: 1 45 1 

2 46 

3.1 

3.29 

i 1,48 

2.67 

1 2 

2.97 

' 1.46 

2. 19 

3.7 1 

3.29 

! 1.63 

2.80 

1.5 

2 97 

' 1.50 ! 

2 46 

3.2 

! :l*29 

, 1.78 

2 81 

5 2 

2.98 

1 1 49 

2.60 

«>. 5 , 

: 3.30 

; 1 (M 

2.86 

4.4 

2 99 

, 1.55 

2.50 

3 6 ! 

1 3.30 

1 1.70 

2.76 

5.5 

3.00 

, 1.60 

2 47 

3 6 1 

1 3.31 

1 1.57 

2 72 

5.1 

3.00 

1 1 61 

2.61 

4.2 i 

3.32 

1 1.70 

2.77 

5.2 

3 01 

' 1.45 

{ 2.50 

3.7 ; 

3.33 

1 60 

2.72 

3 9 

3.01 

( 1 52 

1 2.54 

3.7 1 

3.36 

1 1 64 

2 84 

5.3 

3> 02 

1.49 

, 2.58 

3 9 j 

3.35 

! 1.69 

2.80 

5.1 

3.03 

1.43 

1 2 55 

! 3.3 1 

3.35 

. 1.71 

2.88 

5 0 

3 03 

1.46 

: 2 55 

' 3 3 ; 

3.37 

1.7.5 

2.81 

6.8 

3.03 

1 54 

; 2.54 

' 3 5 I 

3.38 

1.64 

2.81 

4.9 

3 04 

1.50 

1 2.58 

' 4.3 i 

3 39 

1.71 

2.76 

1 3 

3 05 

1 42 

j 2 56 

! 3.4 1 

' 3.41 

l.SO 

, 2 83 

5.4 

3 05 

1.47 

I 2.59 

1 3 9 , 

i! 3,42 

1.75 

1 2.88 

4.8 

3 05 

1.51 

. 2 6c8 

1 4^1 

I i 3,43 

1.85 

1 2.89 

5.7 

3 06 

1.61 

1 2.68 

I 4.1 

! 3.44 

1 71 

2.81 

4.6 

3.07 

1 60 

; 2 60 

4 1 

1 3.45 

1 60 

! 2.77 

4.1 
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4o 

1.74 

2 80 

5.2 

1 0.83 

1.98 

0.09 

6 2 

;j.46 

1.70 

2 90 

6.5 

0.82 

2.00 

3.08 

6 7 

:4.4S 

1.79 

2 97 

5 8 

; 0.80 

1.97 

3.07 

6 0 

;j.49 

I 80 

2.88 

4.7 

' 0 85 

1.95 

0.20 

7 S 

.9 50 

1 71 

2 80 

4.5 

1 0.85 

1.99 

3.17 

6.6 

r>.50 

1.80 

2.91 

5.6 

3.85 

2.01 

3.30 

6 9 

3 51 

1.76 

2.91 

5.1 

' 0.88 

2.00 

0.19 

8.6 

;?.52 

1.77 

2.92 

5 0 

0.88 

2.02 

3.21 

6.9 

‘J. 5o 

1 71 

3.90 

5.4 

3.88 

2.11 

3 19 

7 5 

5\5:j 

1 SO 

2 91 

5.0 

0 89 

1 93 

0.13 

6 2 

0.55 

1 81 

2.80 

5.3 

0.89 

1 94 

0.09 

7.5 

:i 66 

1.68 

2.83 

4.4 

3.89 

1 91 

3 10 

6.9 

0.57 

1.78 

2.88 

0.3 

0 90 

2.15 

3.19 

7.3 

0.58 

1 82 

2 95 

5.7 

3.91 

1.90 

3.11 

7.0 

0 59 

1 85 

2.96 

5.1 

3.91 

1.99 

3 22 

8.1 

0.60 

1.77 

3 01 

1.7 

3.90 

2.00 

3.26 

6.6 

3.60 

1 80 


6.1 

3 90 

2.11 

3.23 

7.0 

0.61 

] 82 

.0.00 

5.1 

3.95 

2.02 

3.22 

6.8 

0 62 

1 78 

" 2.87 

6.S 

3.97 

2.02 

0 34 

7.6 

0.62 


2.91 

6.0 

1 3.97 

3.00 

3.25 ^ 

7.7 

0.60 

1 '88 

0.01 

5.8 

1 0.99 1 

1 1.82 

3.09 , 

6.0 

0 65 

1 79 

2 90 

5.7 

! 1.05 : 

1 1.97 

3.15 , 

7.7 

0 65 

1 1 85 

2.09 

5.7 

1 4.10 

2.00 

3 25 1 

8.8 

0.65 

I 1.87 

0.05 

7.1 

1 4.15 

2.10 

3 35 , 

8 2 

3.68 

1 76 

0.08 

5.5 

: 4.17 

2.20 

0 40 

9.1 

0.68 

1 <S0 

0.05 

6.7 

1 4.19 

1 2.01 

3 06 : 

8 1 

0.68 

1 85 

0.09 

5.6 

1 4.20 

i 3.15 

0.40 1 

8.3 

0.69 

1 81 

0.07 

7.5 

' 4.21 

2.10 

3 26 ! 

7*8 

0.69 

1.80 

2.95 

6.5 

4.29 

1 2.12 

3 50 

8.2 

0 70 

1.88 

0.11 

6.7 

1 4.02 

‘ 2.19 

0.64 , 

10.0 

0 71 

1 91 

0.10 

5.9 

! i 

3 28 1 

I 3.47 i 

9 7 

0.72 

1.89 

0.01 

6.3 

! 4.08 

2.25 1 

I 3 54 ' 

9.1 

3.70 

1 99 

3.12 

6.9 

1 4.50 

2.29 1 

1 3.67 I 

10.2 

0.75 

1 91 

3.04 

6.5 

1 4 62 

2.04 

1 3 69 

10 1 

0.77 

1.96 

3.07 

6.8 

; 4.70 

2 05 

3.67 : 

1 o o 

1.J. 

0.79 

1.90 

0.12 

5.8 

1 4.88 

2.05 

3 75 

11.2 

0.81 

1.88 

3.05 

7.0 






Table 8 . Februarv 14, 1933. 


Lenj^th 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 1 

Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm 

in cm 

in (m 

in gm. 1 

in cm. 

111 cm 

in cm. 

in gm. 

__ 

2 68 

1 26 

2.26 

i 

2.5 i 

2.98 

_ 

1.39 

2 46 

0.3 

2 71 

1.09 

2 28 

0.0 , 

2.98 

1.48 

2.54 

0.4 

2.75 

1.41 

2.34 

0.1 1 

2.98 

1.50 

2.65 

3.0 

2.81 

1.50 

2.05 

3.2 ' 

3.00 

1.47 

2.50 

0.9 

2.85 

1.42 

2.09 

3.2 , 

0.00 

1.52 

2.58 

0.1 

2 87 

1.50 

2.46 

0.9 , 

3.01 

1,51 

2.47 

3.8 

2.89 

1.41 

2.42 

3.1 

3.01 

1.51 

2.53 

0.4 

2.89 

1.43 

2.47 

! 3.0 

3.01 

1.56 ! 

2.50 ’ 

0.4 

2.89 

1 46 

! 2.51 

I 3.4 , 

3.03 

1 1.58 

2.60 ’ 

4.3 

2.92 

1 1.43 

2 08 ‘ 

1 0.3 

3.04 

1.46 

2.46 ! 

0.8 

2.92 

1.44 

2.50 1 

1 3.9 , 

3.04 

1.50 

2.51 

0.2 

2.92 

1.45 

2 09 i 

3.6 1 

3.06 

1.47 

2.60 

0.9 

2.92 

1.45 

2.45 1 

3.4 ‘ 

3.07 

1.58 

2 62 , 

4.3 

2.93 

1.45 

2.50 1 

0.4 '' 

3.08 

1 50 

2.48 . 

4.0 

2.97 

1.41 

2.48 

3.6 

3.08 j 

1.61 

2.73 * 

4.7 

2.97 

1.50 

2.48 ! 

0.8 

3.09 

1.58 

2.60 } 

4.5 
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Length 

Depth i 

Height 

Weigh 1 

1 Length 

Depth 

Height I 

Weight 

m tm 

in cm 

in cm 

in gm 

in cm. 

1 

in cm 

in 

(‘rn 

in gm 

.3.10 

1,53 

2.55 

3.8 

1 3.18 

1.71 

o 

.88 

5.2 

.3.10 

1.55 

2.68 

4.0 

j 3.38 

1.76 

2 

96 

5 3 

3 10 

1.53 

2.60 

4 4 

1 3 48 

1.71 

2 

94 ‘ 

5 3 

3.10 

1 55 

2.65 

4.4 

i 3.49 

1 81 

2 

96 

6).l 

3 11 

1 50 

2.68 

4.2 

1 3.49 

1 66 

o 

83 

4.0 

3 11 

1 61 

2 58 

1.4 

i 3 19 

1.77 

o 

92 

5 2 

3.11 

1.55 

2.60 

4.8 

i 3.61 

1.91 

3 

11 

6 3 

3 12 

1 54 

2 61 

3.9 

1 3.52 

1 70 

2 

.81 

5.0 

3 12 

1.57 

2.63 

4.4 

3.62 

1.68 

o 

.85 

5.4 

.J 14 

1.54 

2 65 

4 5 

1 3.53 

1 71 

2 

.90 

5.6 

3 15 

1 61 

2.61 

3.8 

1 3 53 

1 79 


.91 

5.8 

3.16 

1.60 

2 73 

4.4 

! 3 53 

1 81 

k) 

98 

(5.2 

3 16 

1.61 

2 68 

3.9 

1 3.54 

l.SO 

2 

85 

5 4 

3 18 

1.55 

2.54 

3 9 

3 55 


k> 

jU 

.96 

5.7 

3 18 

1.66 

2.71 

4.5 

' 3 58 

1 80 

2 

.95 

6.6 

3 20 

1.52 

2.70 

3 8 

3 58 

1.78 

b> 

93 

5.5 

3.20 

1 64 

2.68 

4.3 

. 3.59 

1.88 



6 1 

3.20 

1 71 

2.69 

3 6 

3 59 

1.78 

2 

.89 

5 4 

3 21 

1 1 65 

2.65 

1 6 

3 59 

1 80 

2 

.94 

5.7 

3.2.1 

1 55 

2 79 

5 4 

I 3.60 

1 78 

o 

.88 

5 8 

3 2.0 

1 67 

2.67 

4.1 

1 3.60 

1 8() 

2 

.94 

6 1 

3.26 

1.56 

2.73 

4.7 

1 3.60 

1 86 

«> 

01 

(L2 

3 26 

1 63 

2.81 

5.1 

1 3 61 

1.76 

2 

.96 

5 7 

3.27 

1.68 

2.72 

5.3 

3.62 

1 74 

3 

.01 

5.5 

3 27 

1 69 

2’.S3 

5.6 

. 3 62 

1.84 

;> 

.07 

5 2 

3.28 

1.61 

2 73 

5.1 

1 3.62 

1.79 

2 

.01 

(5.2 

3.28 

1.65 

2.80 

4.7 

3.62 

1.83 

2 

.03 

6.1 

3 29 

1.75 

2 72 

5 3 

: 3.62 

1.88 

3 

.05 

6 (> 

3.30 

i J 64 

2.78 

4.8 

3.62 

1.92 ! 

2 

.00 

6 5 

3.30 

1 68 

I 2.67 

4.6 

' 3.63 

1.75 

k) 

.08 

5.6 

3.30 

1.70 

2.76 

4.5 

' 3.63 

1.82 ! 

*> 

• * 

03 

6.3 

3.31 

1.62 

' 2.70 

4.3 

1, 3.65 

1.83 

k> 

.01 

5.9 

3 31 

1 74 

2 73 

4.4 

! 3.67 

1,88 

k) 

. 00 

G.5 

3.32 

1 Go 

2.74 

4 2 

1 3 68 

1.78 

2 

.03 

5.7 

3.32 

1 68 

2.75 

4.6 

3.68 

1.91 

3 

.00 

7 1 

g *■>£> 

O' . t.>iJ 

1 61 

2 80 

5.1 

,1 3 70 

1.83 

o 

.00 

6.0 

3 33 

I 65 

2 70 

4.3 

! 3.70 

1.92 


.04 

6.4 

'> .33 

1 66 

2.83 

5.1 

i 3.70 

1.71. 1 

3, 

.10 1 

5.8 

3.33 

1 76 

2.76 

4.7 

' 3.70 

1.90 1 

;; 

.07 1 

6 (5 

3.34 

1 64 

2.78 

4.8 

3 70 

1.89 ! 

,3 

.05 

6.1 

3.34 

1.66 

2 79 

4.8 

3.70 

i 1.91 

3 

00 

7.8 

3.35 

1.75 

2.78 

j 4 8 

3.72 

' 1.83 


.06 

5 8 

3.37 

1.67 

2.72 

1 4.7 

3.72 

1 1.85 

2 

.00 

Cko 

3.37 

1 72 

2 SO 

i 5.5 

3.72 

i 1.89 

3 

.13 

7.2 

3.38 

1 66 

2.70 

1 4.6 

3.73 

j 1.95 ' 


.04 

6.5 

3.3S 

1 66 

2.71 

3.9 

3.76 

1 86 

3 

. 03 

6.1 

3.38 

1 70 

2.80 

5 2 

3.78 

' 1.85 

.10 


3 39 

1.58 

2.80 

5.5 

3 80 

' 1.86 

3 

.13 

C)”? 

3.39 

1 76 

' 2.80 

5.6 

3.85 

' 1.86 


10 

(5.5 

«> . 43 

1.60 

, 2 74 

1 4.9 

3.86 

2.00 

3 

.11 

5,5 

3 43 

1 74 

, 2.85 

' 5 5 

3 88 

' 1 96 

36 

8 1 

3.44 

1.62 

2.81 

5 0 

3.89 

1 2.14 

3 

.28 

8.8 

3.44 

- 1.71 

1 2.80 

5.3 

3.92 

! 1.95 

1 3 

.11 

6.7 

3.44 

1.70 

' 2.87 

4.9 

3.92 

1.97 


23 

7,6 

3.45 

3.45 

1.80 

1.85 

i 2.92 
‘ 2.88 

5.8 

5.0 

3 93 
3.93 

2.05 

2.11 

3 

*) 

oo 

ao 

7.6 

8.6 

3.47 

1.75 

: 2.83 

5.0 

4.01 

1.92 

*> 

.18 ' 

6.7 

3.47 

1.78 

i 2.92 

5.6 

4.01 

2.09 

3 

. 30 t 

8.7 

3.47 

' 1.85 

2.90 

5.8 

4.05 

2.08 

3 

.43 

7.3 
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4.09 

2 01 

3 26 ! 

6.7 

; 4 56 

' JJ m JjO 

3 66 

i 9.6 

1 10 

2 15 

3.34 

7.8 

4.71 

2 31 

3.60 

, 9 9 

4.‘JO 

2.11 

3.30 

7 9 

4.97 

2.44 

4 10 

14 0 

4.41 

2 30 

3 66 

11 5 

, 5 05 

2.50 1 

3.99 

14 5 

4.5.S 

2.33 

3 6S 

11 3 

ii 





Table 9. March 14, 1933. 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight ’ 

Length 1 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm 

in cm 

in cm 

in gm 

m cm 1 

in cm 

in cm 

in gm 

2 87 

___ 

1.47 

2.36 

3. n 

“.37' f 

1.73 

2.85 

5.0 

2.8) 

1.44 

2.41 

3 3 

o oQ 

t> . . JO 1 

1.70 

2 72 

4 I 

2 90 

1.50 

2.50 

3 4 

' 3.38 1 

1.77 

2 69 

4 ■ 

2.97 

1.48 

2 52 

4 2 

' 3> 39 

1.68 

2.74 

5.4 

2.98 

1.58 

2 54 

3 

o o9 

1.69 

2.78 

4 9 

3.00 

1.46 

2 44 

3.5 

3.39 ' 

1 72 

2.83 

5 0 

3.05 

1.55 

2.62 

4 7 

3 39 , 

1.74 

2.72 

3.7 

3.06 

1.50 

2 52 

3.2 

; 3 3‘9 

1 76 

2.75 

4.7 

3 06 

1.53 

2.53 

! 3 3 

' 3 40 , 

1.65 

2.74 

3.8 

3 06 

1 61 

2 76 

i 

3.40 ! 

1.73 

2.83 

4.9 

3.10 

1.57 

2.56 

3 4 

3.42 1 

1 72 

2 82 

4 9 

3 n 

1.55 

2 66 

! 4.5 

3 45 1 

1 68 

2.89 

4.8 

3 12 

1. o2 

2 64 

4.1 

3.45 i 

1 SO 

2 82 

5 8 

3 12 

1.50 

2. (.3 

3.6 

3.46 

1 69 

2 93 

5 3 

3.13 

1 48 

2 52 

, 3 8 

3.46 

1.74 

2.87 

5.2 

3.15 

1 60 

2 07 

4.6 

3.48 

1.66 

2 83 

4.3 

3.16 

1.60 

2.59 

4.2 

' 3.48 

1 73 

2.88 

5 0 

3 18 

1.71 

2.73 

5.4 

, ^"-49 

1 68 

, 2 79 

5.2 

3 19 

1 66 

2.51 

4 1 

' 3 49 

1.69 

1 2.96 

4.6 

3.19 

1.65 

2.77 

5.1 

3.49 

1.74 

1 2 91 

5.3 

3.19 

1 1.67 

2.66 

3.7 

3.50 

1 73 

1 2 90 

5.0 

3.21 

1 1.69 

' 2 77 

4 6 

' 3.50 

1.77 

‘ 2.87 

5.‘2 

3.22 

1 1 70 

2.69 

1 6 0 

3.51 

1.73 

2 82 

5 4 

3 23 

1 1 60 

i 2.61 

4.4 

j 3 51 

1.75 

! 2.84 

5.7 

3 23 

1 1.59 

1 2.70 

3.9 

1 3.51 

1.85 

! 2.96 

5.9 

3.24 

1 1.5G 

2 79 

1 6 

3.53 

1.77 

1 2.84 

4 7 

3.24 

; 1.67 

' 2.67 

, 5.1 

3.53 

1 84 

' 2.95 

6.3 

3 26 

1 1 61 

2.65 

3.8 

3.53 

1.89 

' 2.97 

5.7 

3.26 

1.61 

2.67 

3 9 

: 3.54 

1 67 

2 95 

i 6.6 

3.26 

1 62 

2 61 

4.3 

, 3.5.1 

1 70 

2.86 

; 4.G 

3.28 

^ 1.66 

2.77 

5 7 

3.54 

1 75 

2.86 

; 4 6 

3.28 

1.65 

, 2.78 

4.8 

' 3.64 

1.76 

, 2.87 

5,3 

3.28 

; 1.67 

' 2.73 

4 6 

1 3.51 

1 81 

’ 3 00 

5.3 

3.29 

1.65 

2 80 

4.9 

1 3.54 

1.84 

2.96 

1 5.7 

3 29 

1.70 

2.81 

4.7 

;■ 3.57 

1.76 

2.85 

1 4 9 

3.30 

: 1.64 

2.83 

4.2 

'! 3.58 

1.79 

2 89 

5.4 

3.30 

1.68 

2.73 

4.6 

3.58 

1.80 

; 2.93 

6.0 

3.30 

! 1.68 

2.7i} 

4.5 

1 3 58 

' 1 80 

, 2.95 

5.9 

3.30 

j 1.71 

' 2.73 

4 3 

; 3 68 

, 1.80 

' 2.97 

i 5-1 

3 31 

1 1.59 

! 2.71 

5.0 

1 3.59 

1 1.80 

2.90 

1 0 4 

3.31 

1 1.70 

1 2.72 

3.9 

1 3.60 

! 1.72 

3.01 

‘ 5 0 

3.33 

i 1.69 

2.81 

5.2 

: 3 60 

I 1.80 

. 2.94 

6.7 

3.34 

1 1.68 

1 2.77 

4.8 

! 3.60 

1.81 

j 2.91 

5.8 

3.34» 

! 1.69 

! 2.74 

5.0 

!' 3.61 

1.75 

' 2.90 

5.2 

3.35 

i 1.65 

: 2.70 

4.3 

1 3 61 

1.77 

i 3.00 

5.1 

3.35 

1 1.67 

2.67 

4.9 

: 3 62 

1.77 

2.96 

, 5 6 

3.36 

! 1.68 

2.72 

4.9 

|i 3.62 

1.90 

' 3.07 

1 7.1 

3.37 

1 1.67 

2.77 

4.7 

1 3.62 

‘ 1.77 

2.90 

j 5.0 
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1.77 

a. no 

5.4 ' 

3 83 

1.97 

3 00 

() 3 

r> 63 

1.71 

3.99 

5.4 1 

3.85 

1.86 

3.05 

6 ) 0 

3.63 

1.78 

3.91 

5.3 i 

3.85 

1 97 

3.33 

7 3 

3 63 

1.86 

3 76 

5 (> 

3 85 

1.91 

3.09 

6 .r5 

3 65 

1.84 

3.97 

5 7 ' 

3.8(> 

3.03 

3.33 

7,8 

3.()7 

1.85 

3.01 

5.8 

3.87 

1.83 

3 07 

(5 3 

3 6>X 

1.76 

3 93 

5.() 

3 90 

1.90 

3.11 

6.7 

3‘ 63 

1.76 

3.93 

5.4 i 

.-5 90 

1.96 

3.19 

7.0 

3.70 

1.86 

3.03 

6.1 1 

3.90 

1.97 

3.09 

6 9 

3 70 

1.87 

3.99 

6.3 ' 

3.91 

1.91 

3.33 

7.0 

3 70 

1.91 

3.97 

5.3 ! 

3 93 

1.90 

3.25 

(; 6 

3.70 

1.95 

3.01 

6.8 ' 

3 94 

1.92 

c> . .ul 

6.8 

3.71 

1.96 

3.08 

6.3 

4 01 

2.04 

3.28 

8.1 

3.73 

1.83 ' 

3.03 

6.1 II 

1 1.03 

1.91 

3.25 

6.7 

3 73 

1.88 i 

3.03 

6.1 ' 

i 4.04 

2.03 

3.38 . 

7 7 

3.73 , 

1.98 

3.91 

6.9 ! 

1 4.13 

2.17 

3.38 ! 

7.0 

3.74 ' 

1.90 / 

3.08 ! 

. 7.1 !l 

1 4.18 

2 . ir > 

3.45 

8 9 

3.75 1 

1.84 ‘ 

3.06 i 

5.6 1 

1 l.iJl 

2.3S 

3.48 

8.6 

3.78 

1.94 

3.13 i 

>—11*8 

I 4.24 ^ 

2 08 

3 . to ; 

8 S 

3.78 

1.97 

3.09 

7 0 i! 

1 4>39 

2.13 

3.49 

8.9 

3.79 

1.89 

3.30 

7.4 

4.53' 

2.."6 

3.55 

9.9 

3.80" 

1.83 

3.13 

6.1 , 

4.72 

2.40 

3.93 1 

11.0 

3 80 

2.05 

3.30 

8 0 i 

4.78 

2.48 

3.75 1 

13.4 

3.81 

1.86 

3.11 

7.3 1 

! 4.84 

2.40 

3.81 

13.3 

3.81 

^ 1.93 

, 3.05 

! 7.0 'i 

4 93 

2.43 

4.06 ! 

13.0 


Table 10. April 14, 1933 


Length ^ 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

1 Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm. 

m cm. 

j m cm 

in gm. 

1 in cm 

m cm 

in cm 

in gm 

3.70 

1.37 

I 2.32 

2 2 

3.15 

1.64 

2.68 

4.3 

2.80 

1.48 

2.34 

3.7 

' 3.15 

1.58 

2.60 

4.4 

2.86 

1.41 

2.39 

3.7 

3.16 

1.60 

2 62 

4.8 

3.87 

1.38 

* 2.35 

2.9 

I 3.17 

1.60 

2 60 

4.5 

3.87 

1.40 

; 2.39 

3.0 

3.18 

1.63 

2.71 

4.7 

2.88 

1.46 

< 2.34 

3.9 

1 3.18 

3.64 

2.61 

4.2 

3.88 

1.45 

* 2.44 

2.9 

3.19 

1.56 

2.62 

4.2 

3.90 

1.48 

1 2.40 

3.8 

' 3.20 

1.60 

2.62 

;5.r> 

3.91 

1.46 

1 2.44 

4.1 

3.20 

1.63 

2.70 

1.1 

3 92 

1.53 

1 2.48 

3.9 

3.20 

1.56 

2.71 

1.2 


1.55 

i 2.48 

4.3 

' 3 22 

1.70 

2,67 

4.2 

3.96 

1.50 

j 2.45 

3.6 

, 

1.68 

2.72 

5.0 

3.97 

1.43 

‘ 2.50 

3.6 

!■ 3.24 

1 60 

2.79 

5.1 

2.97 

1.49 

2.40 

: 3,8 

, 3.25 : 

! 1.60 

2.71 

, 1.4 

3.99 ; 

1.46 

' 2.41 

4.1 

: 3.25 

' 1.65 

1 2.60 

4.6 

3.00 1 

1.56 

■ 2.46 

‘ 4.0 

i 3.25 

1.72 

, 2 69 

i 4.6 

3.03 ; 

1.57 

1 2.63 

1 3.9 

' 3.26 

1 1.59 

' 2.78 : 

; 5.3 

3.04 

1.51 

! 2.54 

! 3.2 

3.26 

i 1.75 

2.76 1 

' 4.8 

3.06 . 

1.52 

i 2.62 

' 3.6 

3.26 

' 1.63 

, 2 69 ! 

3.7 

3.06 

1.63 

2.60 

' 3.6 

' 3.27 

' 1.72 

2 77 

5.0 

3.08 { 

1.50 

1 2.66 

1 4.2 

' 3.27 

1.58 

2.79 

' 4.3 

3.08 ' 

1.69 

i 2.61 

4.9 

: 3.27 

1.70 

2.64 

5.3 

3.10 

1.58 

! 2.59 

1 4.5 

l! 3.28 

1.61 

2.72 

4:3 

3 11 

1.57 

1 2.57 

; 4.2 

; 3,28 

1.69 

2.77 

4.8 

3.11 ’ 

1.48 

: 2.63 

! 3.6 

’ 3.29 

! 1.60 

' 2.69 

: 4.0 

3.11 ' 

1.60 

! 2.62 

I 3.2 

3.29 

i 1.71 

' 2.81 

4.8 

3.14 ' 

1.65 

! 2.67 

4.4 

3.29 : 

1 1.72 

1 2,85 

! 5.1 

3.15 ’ 

1.64 

2 61 

1 4.1 

■ 3.30 

i 1.70 

2,73 

1 4.7 


N 
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1.67 

2.73 

1.7 

3.68 

1.90 

3.10 

5.3 


1.71 

2.66 

4.4 

3.68 

1.90 

3.04 

6.7 

fi o4 

1.61 

2.71 

1.1 

3.68 

1.82 

3.04 

6.5 

r>.:u 

1.80 

2.78 

4 5 

3.68 

1.81 

3.05 

6.0 

r>:rA 

1.63 

2.76 

5.7 

3.68 

1.86 

3.05 

4.9 


1.72 

2 72 

4.7 

3.69 

1.85 

3.05 

6.1 


1.68 

2.78 

4.8 

3.70 

1.86 

3.OS 

6.7 


1.71 

2.78 

4.7 

3.70 

1.87 

3.05 

5.7 


1.74 

2.77 

4.6 

3.70 

1.95 

2.95 

6.0 


1.70 

<0 C^2 

4.9 

3.70 

1.95 

3.10 

6.5 

r,.s8 

1 62 

2.77 

4.2 

3.71 

1.82 

3 02 

5.6 

r>.js 

1.70 

2.73 

4 8 

3 72 

1.83 

3.08 

7.3 

3.40 

1.77 

2.88 

4.6 

3 73 

1.87 

3.00 

6.5 

.‘^.40 

1.76 

2.81 

4.7 

3.73 

1.86 

3.14 

7.2 

^.41 

1.80 

2.76 

4.8 

3 73 

1.94 

3.07 

6.3 

3.42 

1.79 

2.92 

5.2 

3.75 

1.90 

3.05 

6.2 

3.43 

1.63 

2.83 

4.7 

3.75 

1.89 

2.99 

6.2 

3.43 

1.72 

2 85 

5.2 

3.77 

1.84 

3.14 

6.8 

3.45 

1.77 

2.86 

6.4 

3.77 

2.03 

3.10 

6.8 

3.46 

1.74 

2.80 

5.1 

3.77 

1.89 

2.99 

6 3 

3.46 

1.68 

2.87 

4.9 

3.80 

1.92 

3.17 

7.1 

3.47 

1.77 

2.83 

5.3 

3.82 

1.S9 

3.17 

8.1 

3.47 

1.84 

2.92 

4.7 

3.83 

1 86 

3.06 

5.9 

3.48 

1.72 

2.85 

5.4 

3.85 

1.90 i 

3.14 

6.7 

3.48 

3.80 

2.85 

6.1 

3.89 

1.99 

3 26 

7.4 

3.50 

1.80 

2.95 

5.7 

3.90 

2.01 

3 22 

7.3 

3.50 

1.80 

2.03 

6.4 

3.91 

1.99 

3.20 

7 2 

3.50 

1.84 

82 

5.7 

3.92 

1.99 

3.17 

: 7.8 

3.50 

1.76 

r.82 

4.9 

3.92 

2.05 

3.31 

8.4 

3.51 ! 

1.78 

2.83 

5.4 

3.96 

1.93 

3.16 

7.6 

3.54 

1.77 

2.80 

5.1 

3.97 

2.05 

3.23 

1 8.4 

3.54 

1.76 

2.95 

5.6 

3.97 

2.11 

3.32 

7.5 

3.55 

1.78 

2.87 

6.0 

3.98 

2.21 

3.19 

1 9.0 

3.55 

1.88 

2.97 

5.4 

4.06 

2‘.01 

3.42 

i 8.6 

3.56 

1.87 

2.90 

5.3 ! 

4.06 

2.09 

3.34 

! 8.4 

3 58 

1.79 

2.93 

4.9 

4.08 

2.02 

3.42 

! 8.2 

3.60 

1.84 

2.96 

6.0 

4.11 

2.05 

3.39 

1 8.5 

3.61 

1.78 

2.98 

5.7 

4.17 

2.10 

3.22 

1 7.7 

3.61 

1.88 

2.88 

6.3 

4.28 

2 21 

3.53 

! 10.3 

3.63 

1.88 

3.02 

5.6 

4.30 

2^08 

3.44 

' 9.9 

3.64 

1.92 

3.08 

6.6 

4.30 

2.21 

3.54 

1 8.1 

3.66 

1.91 

2.92 

5.8 

4.36 

2 18 

3.47 

; 7.8 

3.67 

1.77 

2.85 

5.7 

4.48 

2.13 

3.59 

1 9.5 

3.67 

1.91 

3.08 

6.4 

4.53 

2.31 

3.57 

i 10.9 

3.67 

1.90 

2.95 

5.6 



1 

1 


Table 11. May 14, 1933. 


Length 
m cm 

Depth 
m cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
in gm. 

Length 
in cm 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
in gm. 

2.71 

1.30 

2.34 

2.2 

2 97 

1.67 

2.48 

4.1 

2.75 

1.32 

2.27 

2.9 

2.98 

1.53 

2.45 

3.8 

2.83 

1.41 

2.33 

3.0 

3.00 

1.60 

2.52 

3.6 

2.89 

1.48 

2.31 

3.6 

3.01 

1.50 

2.59 

3.5 

2.89 

1.51 

2.45 

3.3 

3.03 

1.63 

1 2.56 

3.9 

2.90 

1.40 

2.42 

3.3 

3.05 

1.50 

2.51 

3.8 

2.94 

1.64 

2.45 

3.1 

3.06 i 

1.51 

1 2.67 

4.5 

2.94 

1.57 

2.40 

3.4 

3.06 

1.65 

1 2.63 

4.3 
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I. HAMAI 


Length 

Depth 

Heiglit 

Weight 

Length 

Deiith 

Height 

Weight 

in cm 

m cm. 

in cm 

m gm 

m cm 

m cm 

in cm 

in gm 

:L07 

1.58 

2.50 

3.5 

3. CO 

1.89 

3 00 

(> 1 

n.09 

1.68 

2.44 

4.2 

3.61 

1.81 

2.93 

1,7 

;lio 

1.60 

2.64 

3.5 

3.61 

1.86 

2.92 

(L;! 

:li5 

1.55 

2.61 

3,8 

3.62 

1.81 

2.95 

5 

3.15 

1.58 

2.60 

3.7 

3.63 

1.80 

2.96 

5.0 

3.16 

l.CO 

2.58 

1 0 

3.64 

1.77 

2.85 

1 8 

3.20 

1.62 

2.69 

4.6 

3.65 

1.92 

2.9:‘> 

5.2 

3.22 

1.60 

2.61 

4.6 

3.67 

1.81 

3.15 

6,5 

3.23 

1.62 

2.73 

4.1 

3.67 

1.93 

3.03 

5.0 

3.21 

1.61 

2.77 

3.9 

3.68 

1.93 

3.06 

5.2 

3.21 

1.65 

2.73 

4 2 

3.69 

1.81 

2.91 

5.1 

?i.24 

1.71 

2.73 

4.3 

3 71 

1.90 

3.19 

7TT> 

3.25 i 

1.65 

2.75 

3.G 


1.85 

3.06 

6.2 

3.25 

1.68 

2.69 

4.8 

3.73 

1.91 

3.06 

5.0 

3.26 

1.65 

2.67 

4.6 

3.76 

2.06 

3.00 

5.9 

3.27 

1.60 

2.68 

4.1 

.‘5.76 

1.80 

3.10 

6.3 

3.27 

1.71 

2 72 

4.5 

; 3 77 

1.86 

2.95 

5. 1 

3.27 

1.77 

2.72 

4.8 

3.77 

1.80 

3.11 

5.9 

3.29 

1.68 

2.73 

4,8 

1 3.77 

1.93 

2 95 

1 6.1 

3.29 

1.70 

2.78 

4.2 

I 3.77 

1.95 

;!.17 

I 6.1 

3.30 

1.70 

2.76 

5.0 

' 3,78 

1.81 

3.05 

1 6.3> 

3.31 

1.60 

1 2.71 

4.9 

! 3.78 

1.92 

3.20 

i 7.1 

o o-f 

1.68 

2.67 

4.1 

, 3.79 

1.91 

3.18 

1 7.4 

3.31 

1.70 

1 2.70 

4.6 

, 3.79 

1.99 

3.19 

i 7.0 

3.31 

1.70 

2 73 

4.4 

;!.79 

2.02 

3.01 

j 7.1 

3.32 

1 1.64 

, 2.90 

6.7 

' 3.80 

1.86 

3.13 

7.6 

- 3.31 

1 1.70 

> 2.72 

4.4 

' 3.80 

1.95 

3.09 

5,4 

3.35 

i 1.70 

1 2.86 

4.6 

' 3.83 

2.08 

3.26 

1 7.2 

3.35 

1.75 

1 2.80 

4.9 

3.84 

1.85 

3.19 

7.0 

3.38 

1 1 63 

i 2.85 

5,1 

: 3.87 

2.05 

3.20 

8.2 

3.38 

1.74 

2.78 

4.8 

! 3.89 

1.98 

3.23 

i / .♦> 

3.10 

1,71 

2.83 

5.7 

3.90 

1.89 

3.17 

7 0 

3.40 

1.75 

2.75 

4.7 

, 3.91 

2.08 

3.15 

1 7.8 

3.40 

1 1.76 

2.81 

6.4 

3,92 

1,97 

3.16 

1 7.2 

3*41 

I 1.70 

j 2.78 

4.7 

! 3.93 

2.11 

3.23 

8.0 

3.41 

1 1.74 

! 2.74 

5.0 

3.95 

1.9B 

3.19 

7.0 

3.41 

1 1.78 

‘ 2.89 

4.4 

1, -.97 

2.0-J 

3.13 

7.0 

3.43 

1 1.70 

! 2.90 

5.6 

' 4.00 

2.04 

3.26 

7.8 

3.43 

- 1.77 

2.83 

4.8 

! 4.01 

2.07 

1 3.28 

' 7.6 

3.44 

’ 1.66 

: 2.80 

5.0 

, 4.05 

1 1.91 

3.31 

7.4 

3.46 

l.Sl 

' 2.84 

5.3 

i 4.07 

1 2.01 


’ 8.3 

3.47 

1.72 

2.96 

6.5 

!, 4.09 

2.07 

3.26 

9.0 

3.48 

l.Sl 

2.83 

5.3 

i! 4.11- 

2.13 

3.39 

. 8.8 

3.49 

: 1.71 

2.88 

4.1 

1' 1.12 

2.07 

3.35 

8.2 

3.49 

1.7S 

2.88 

5.7 

1' 4.14 

2 05 

3.41 

7.9 

3.51 

' 1.75 

2.S8 

5.3 

1' 4.15 

2.08 

3.18 

7 :> 

3.62 

i 1.72 

2.88 

4.9 

j 4.16 

1 2.02 

3,31 

7,1 

3.52 

1.78 

2.87 

5.6 

1' 4.23 

i 1.97 

3.43 

, 7.7 

3.53 

1.69 

2,85 

5.3 

!. 4.23 

1 2.06 

3.33> 

8,3 

3.65 

: 1.81 

2.86 

; 4.7 

4.25 

i 2 17 

3.47 

9.7 

3.57 

i 1.91 

3.01 

1 6.0 

4.30 

2.12 

3.49 

1 9.4 

3.58 

1.74 

3.02 

; 6.6 

4.31 

1 2.21 

3.21 

' 7.9 

3.58 

1.81 

3.03 

' 5.9 

4.38 

j 

3.67 

' 10.8 

3.59 

1.77 

2.94 

! 5.9 

' 4.54 

1 O f)0 

1 3.73 

1 10.4 

3.59 

: 1.82 

3.00 

1 6.6 

1 4.71 

, 2 I 43 

i 3.68 

1 11.6 

3.59 

1 1.92 

2.81 

1 5.6 

4.75 

2.48 

j 3,80 

11.5 

3.60 

i 1.75 

2.91 

1 5.3 

'' 4.79 

2.46 

1 3.67 

! 11.4 

3.60 

, 1.80 

3.09 

1 5.8 

li 5.03 

2 82 

: 4.07 

1 16.1 

3.60 

> 1.85 

2.91 

1 7.1 

5.04 

‘ 2.72 

1 3.94 

i 17.3 
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Table 12. June 14, 1933 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm 

in cm 

m cm 

in gm 

in cm. 

in cm 

in cm 

in gra 

;loo 

1.50 

2.51 

3.6 

8.57 

1.90 

2.83 

6.2 

:lo5 

1 52 

2.50 

3.4 

3.67 

1.85 

8.06 

6.1 

'LOO 

1.51 

2.00 

8.9 

8.58 

1.86 

2 S7 

5.8 

:l07 

1 52 

2.00 

8 8 

3.59 

1.90 

2.98 

6.8 

:L08 

1.51 

2,55 

3 4 

3.00 

1 88 

2 95 

5.8 

r>.09 

1.59 

2.60 

4.1 

1 3.00 

1.77 

8.11 

6.1 

*8.11 

1.53 

2.53 

3.4 

1 3 61 

1.89 

8.00 

5.7 

8.11 

1 00 

2.00 

8 4 

i 8.62 

1.86 

8 03 

5.9 

o 

1.59 

3.65 

4.0 

3.64 

1.85 

8.00 

5.8 

8.14 

1.55 

2.68 

4.0 

' 3.65 

1.81 

3.05 

6.1 

8.15 

1.00 

2.01 

4.4 

: 8.60 

1.87 

8 05 

7 0 

8.10 

1.05 

3.04 

4.1 

! 3.00 

1.90 

8 09 

6.0 

8.31 

1.02 

2 72 

4.7 

3.68 

1 84 

3 00 

6 8 

8.21 

1.07 

2‘.08 

4.8 

3.70 

1.91 

8,12 

h 2 

8.21 

1.57 

2.74 

4 8 

8.70 

1 72 

8.04 

5.6 

8.31 

1.58 

2 72 

4.2 

8.71 

1.84 

8.12 

5.6 

*> *)0 

1 t)2 

2.05 

8.8 

8 71 

1 89 

8.14 

6 7 

8 [34 

1.57 

3.70 

4.5 

' 8.71 

1 81 

3.01 

6.4 

8.24 

1 70 

2.71 

4.1 

; 3.72 

1.78 

2.93 

5.7 

8.20 

1.02 

2 72 

4.9 

' 3.74 

1.88 

3.01 

5.7 

8 20 

1.03 

2*74 

5.0 

i 8 75 

1.90 

3.09 

6.8 

8.88 

1.70 

2.72 

5.1 

, 8.77 

1.80 

2.14 

; 7.1 

8.85 

1.78 

2.79 

4.8 

1 8.77 

1.92 

1 8.13 

[ 6.2 

8.80 

1.70 

2.87 

4.8 1 

I 8.78 

1.S9 

8.16 

5.9 

8.88 

1 ()0 

2.86 

5.4 1 

8.78 

1.87 

8.14 

6.7 

8.89 

1.00 

2.82 

5.8 1 

, 8.78 

1.90 

8.23 

1 6.7 

8.40 

1 t)8 

2 80 

5.6 , 

' 3.79 

1.91 

3.10 

6 5 

8.40 

1.82 

2.91 

5.7 1 

3.81 

1.85 

8.15 ' 

! 7.1 

8.41 

1.70 

2 70 

4 6 

3.81 

1.95 

8.17 

1 6.2 

8.45 

1.70 

2.81 

4.5 ! 

' 3.82 

1.94 

8.11 

1 7.7 

8.45 

1.78 

3.98 

5,7 ' 

i 8.83 

1 94 

3 22 

6.9 

8.40 

1.78 

2.91 

1 5.8 

' 3.84 

1.91 

3.15 

i 6 2 

3.40 

1.78 

2.81 

1 5.2 

i' 8.86 

1.95 

3.10 

6.8 

8.40 

1.70 

2,88 

4.9 

8.87 

1 96 

3.19 

6.8 

8.47 

1.70 

2.88 

5 4 

3 90 

1.91 

3.31 

G.4 

3.47 1 

1.84 

2.91 

5.1 

3.90 

1.94 

8.80 

6.6 

8.48 ! 

1.77 

2.87 

5 5 

3.92 

2.01 

8 87 

7.5 

8.49 

1.77 

2.90 

6.9 

, 3.93 

1.92 

8.12 

6.8 

3.49 

1.70 

8.00 

! 5.5 1 

3 96 

1.98 

8.82 

S 5 

3.51 

1.78 

2.94 

4.0 1 

, 8.96 

2.02 

8.12 

7.2 

8.52 

1.75 

2.98 

5.5 1 

i 3.96 

2.02 

8.26 

7.7 

3.68 

1.88 

2.95 

5.2 ! 

4 00 

1.92 

8.40 

8.5 

8.58 

1.70 

3.09 

0 0 ! 

1 4.00 

1.96 

8.28 

8.5 

8.65 

1.84 

3.08 

6.1 ! 

1 4 08 

2.02 

3.40 

7.9 

3.55 

1.70 

3.00 

6.4 

4.09 

1 2.08 ! 

1 1 

8.83 

7.7 


Table 13. July 14, 1933. 


Length 

Depth 

1 Height 

! Weight 

Length j 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

m cm. 

m cm 

j m cm 

j in gm. 

' in cm ; 

in cm. 

m cm. 

in gm 

2.60 

1.28 

{ 2.20 

i 2 8 

2.S7 ^ 

1.42 1 

2.51 * 

8.8 

2.61 

1.27 

' 2.25 

; 2.7 1 

1 2.92 

1,88 1 

2,44 i 

2.7 

2.78 ^ 

1.41 

i 2.86 

1 3.0 1 

j 2.99 

1.40 ' 

2.48 1 

2 9 
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Length 
m cm 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
in cm. 

Weight 
m gm. 

;loi 

1.50 

2.60 

3.5 

;L05 

1.59 

2.68 

4.4 

rj.07 

1.40 

2.52 

3.7 

:lo8 

1.58 

2.62 

4.0 

3.11 

1.60 

2.57 

3.7 

3.16 

1.62 

2 69 

4.3 

3.17 

1.61 

2.74 

6.0 

3.20 

1.58 

2.75 

4.9 

3.21 

1 61 

2.75 

4.8 

3.21 

1.67 

2.74 

4.2 

3.21 

1.67 

2.75 

4.7 

3.22 

1.60 

2.71 

6 3 

3 24 

1 61 

2.68 

4.7 

3.27 

1.63 

2.78 

5 0 

3.28 

1.70 

2.76 

5.7 

3.29 

1.67 

2.80 

6.1 

3.29 

1.70 

2.89 

6.3 

3.30 

1.62 

2.70 

5.3 

3.32 

1.66 

2.76 

4.4 

3.33 

1.64 

2.86 

5.3 

3.33 

1.68 

2.76 

5.5 

3.36 

1.70 

2.81 

4 5 

3.36 

1.66 

2.76 

5.4 

3.38 

1.75 

2.97 

6.2 

3.38 

1.79 

2.78 

5.3 

3.39 

1.68 

2.86 

5.1 

3.39 

1.74 

2.88 

5.5 

3.40 

1.65 

2.77 

4.7 

3.40 

1.72 

2.84 

4.9 

3.40 

1.75 

2.86 

5.6 

3.41 

1.78 

3.03 

7.0 

3.42 

1.67 

2.99 

6.2 

3.42 

1.70 

2.97 

6.2 

3.45 

1.62 

2.89 

5.5 

3.45 

1.64 

2.85 

4.8 

3.45 

1.78 

3.02 

6.0 

3.47 

1.67 

3.00 

5.9 

3.47 

1.72 

2.91 

6.4 

3.48 

1.73 

2.91 

5.7 

3.48 

1.74 

2.94 

6.3 

3.49 

1.80 

2.96 

6.1 

3.50 

1.73 

2.96 

5.1 

3.52 

1.87 

2.95 

5.0 

3.53 

1.71 

2.92 

4.6 

3.53 

1.75 

2.90 

5.2 

3,53 

1.81 

3.00 

5.9 

3.55 

1.73 

3 10 

6.8 

3.56 

1.77 

3.02 

6.3 

3.56 

1.81 

2.96 

6.1 

3.56 

1.85 

3.02 ! 

6.6 

3.57 

1.77 

3.01 1 

6.1 

3.53 

1.91 

3.05 

7.5 

3.69 

1.78 , 

3.05 

6.6 

3.60 

1.74 1 

3.03 

5.8 

3.60 

1.82 

3.14 

3 A 


Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm. 

in cm 

in cm 

ui gm 

3.60 

1.86 

2.96 

6.6 

3.60 

* 1.86 

2.93 

5.9 

3.60 

1.86 

3.12 

6.9 

3.61 

1.73 

3.08 

6.7 

3.61 

1.82 

2,91 

5.1 

3.62 

1.74 

3.01 

6.5 

3.62 

1.75 

3.09 

7.0 

3.62 

1.77 

3.00 

6.7 

3.63 

1.81 

3.03 

7.0 

3.64 

1.79 

3.06 

6.7 

3.64 

1.82 

3.01 

6.7 

3.64 

1.72 

8.03 

6.0 

3.65 

1.81 

3.09 

7.0 

3.65 

1.86 

3.08 

6.5 

3.65 

1.95 

8.10 

6.3 

3 66 

1.77 

8.06 

6 .6) 

3.66 

1.87 

8.10 

7.4 

3.66 

1.90 

8.11 

6.6 

3.67 

1.93 

8.09 

6.4 

3.68 

1.88 

8.05 

7.1 

3.68 

1.88 

8.16 

8.4 

3.69 

1,79 

8.16 

7.3 

3.70 

1.84 

8.01 

5.8 

3.71 

1.89 

3.23 

7.7 

3.72 

1.86 

3.05 

6.3 

3.73 

1.80 

3.15 

7.1 

3.74 

1.97 

8.15 

7.3 

3.76 

1.79 

3.20 

7.5 

3.77 

1.90 

3.11 

7.1 

3.77 

1.91 

3.10 

7.3 

3.82 

1.90 

3.14 

8.2 

3.83 

1.80 

3.23 

7.4 

3.86 

1.89 

3.20 

7.5 

3.87 

1.90 

3.20 

6.9 

3 87 

1.92 

3.32 

8.3 

3.88 

1.85 

3.24 

6.4 

3.88 

1.99 

3.11 

7.9 

3.93 

1.90 

8.33 

8.0 

3.95 

1.91 

3.29 

8.0 

3.96 

1.89 

8.23 

7.5 

3.97 

1.97 

3.31 

9.3 

3.99 

1.93 

3.33 

9.0 

3.99 

1.95 

8.30 

8.3 

4.00 

1.92 

3.38 

8.0 

4.00 

2.00 

3.38 

9.5 

4.05 

2.01 

3.40 

8.5 

4.05 

2.08 

3.14 

9.1 

4.07 

1.90 

3.36 

7.8 

4.13 

2.04 

3.47 

9.3 

4.16 

2.15 

3.54 

9.1 

4.16 

1.95 

3.40 

8.6 

4.17 

2.12 

3.24 

8.3 

4.23 

2.05 

3.49 

9.6 

4.29 

2.14 

3.47 

9.7 

4.44 

2.25 

3.55 

10.6 
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Table 14. August 14, 1933. 


Length 
m cm 

Depth 
in cm 

Height 
m cm 

Weight 
m gm 

Length 
m cm. 

Depth 
m cm. 

Height 
in cm 

Weight 
m gm 

2.66 

1.31 

2.20 

2,2 

3 50 

1.82 

2.84 

4.9 

2.67 

1.34 

2 20 

2.6 

3.52 

1 81 

2.90 

5.2 

2.74 

1.27 

2.25 

1.9 

0.53 

1.83 

2.85 

6.0 

2.89 

1.46 

2.46 

3.1 

3.53 

1 85 

3 00 

5.5 

2.95 

1.47 

2.53 

4.1 

3.54 

1.83 

2.96 

5.8 

3.00 

1.50 

2 40 

3.8 

3.55 

1.86 

2.98 

5.8 

3.02 

1.49 

2 60 

4.0 

3.56 

1 96 

2 96 

5.8 

3.03 

1.60 

2 53 

3.4 

3.57 

1.77 

2 91 

5.5 

3.04 

1.56 

2.53 

3.4 

3.57 

1.83 

3.00 

5.3 

3 11 

1.53 

2.56 

3.6 

.3.58 

1.83 

3.03 

6.2 

3.13 

1.58 

2.61 

3 3 

3.59 

1.73 

2.87 

5.4 

3.14 

1.58 

2 57 

4 0 

I 3.60 

1 81 

3.05 

6.3 

3.15 

1.56 

2.56 

3.5 

.3.60 

1.83 

2.92 

5.0 

3.18 

1.57 

2 59 

4.3 

3.62 

1.76 

2.87 

4.8 

3.18 

1.66 

2.69 

5.1 

3 62 

1 80 

2 87 

5.5 

3 19 

1.63 

2.63 

4.8 

3.63 

1 S3 

2.97 

4.8 

3.20 

1 .6R 

2.70 

4.7 1 

3.63 

1.84 

3.12 

7.1 

3.20 

1.69 

2 63 

3,7 

3.63 

1.85 

2.98 

5.7 

3.20 

1.69 

2.73 

6.0 

3.65 

1 84 

3.08 

6.3 

3.21 

1.66 

2.80 

4.7 

3.67 

1.79 

3.03 

6.4 

3.21 

1.73 

2.70 

4 6 

3.67 

1.80 

2 99 

5.5 

3.22 

1.66 

2 67 

4.0 

3.67 

1.93 

2.99 

6.4 

3.26 

1.64 

2.78 

5.3 

3.68 

1.85 

3.15 

5.6 

3.26 

1.60 

2.76 

5 1 

3.69 

1.87 

3 03 

i 5.5 

3.28 

1.75 

2.71 

4.3 

3.70 

1.87 

3.11 

6.3 

3.29 

1.65 

2.77 

4.5 

3.71 

1.94 

1 2.97 

5.5 

3.31 

1.63 

2.73 

3.9 

3.71 

1.99 

3.15 

6.1 

3.33 

1 63 

2.79 

4.8 

3.72 

1.80 

2.95 

5.7 

3.33 

1.64 

2.81 

4.2 

3.72 

1.90 

3.07 

6.1 

3.34 

1.73 

2.77 

4 6 

3.73 

1.82 

3.11 

5.7 

3.36 

1.59 

2.77 

4.1 

o » 7 ‘"> 

1.87 

3.13 

7.2 

3.37 

1.69 

2.71 

4.2 

3.73 

1.93 

3.11 

5.7 

3.37 

1.73 

2.88 

4.8 

3.75 

1.90 

3 01 

5.8 

3.37 

1.74 

2.81 

4.3 

3.75 

1.95 

3.10 

6.6 

3.39 

1.69 

2.86 

4.6 

3.76 

1.82 

3.10 

5.9 

3.39 ! 

1.72 

2.90 

5.6 

3.78 

1.85 

3.09 

5.7 

3.40 

1.73 

2 80 

5.0 

3.78 

1.91 

3.00 

6.8 

3.40 

1.78 

2.86 

6.7 

3 79 

1.81 

3.03 

5.5 

3 41 

1.63 

2.76 

6.0 

3.80 

1.87 

3.10 

5.5 

3.41 

1.79 

2.94 

4.9 

3.80 

2.03 

3.14 

7.8 

3.42 

1.66 

2.80 

6.4 

3.81 

1.82 

3.14 

6.1 

3.42 

1.71 

2.82 

4.7 

3.81 

1.85 

3.10 

7.3 

3.42 

1.72 

2.78 

5.0 

3.85 

1.88 

3.06 

5.8 

3.43 

1.72 

2.70 

4.9 

3.85 

2.03 

3.20 

7.1 

3.45 

1.71 

2.75 

5.1 

3.87 

1.94 

3.16 

7.1 

3.45 

1.71 

2.90 

5.0 

3.87 

1.96 

3.19 

6.7 

3.45 

1.75 

2.96 

5.5 

3.87 

2.00 

3.12 

7.7 

3.45 

1.84 

2.92 

6.3 

3.88 

1.90 

3.15 

6.2 

3.47 

1.78 

2.75 

4.7 

3.8S 

1.91 

3.07 

5.5 

3.48 

1,76 

2.87 

6.6 

3.88 

1.92 

3.21 

7.4 

3.48 

1.80 

2.86 

5.2 

3.91 

2.06 

3.26 

7.5 

3.48 

1.86 

2.90 

5.0 

3.92 

1.92 

3.07 

5.4 

3.49 

1.75 

2.90 

4.7 

3.92 

2.00 

3 22 

8.0 

3.49 

1.77 

2.92 

6.1 

3.93 

2.00 

3H1 

6.8 

3.50 

1.80 

2.87 

6.9 

3.93 

2.00 

3.20 

7.4 

3.50 

1.81 

2.83 

4.0 

3.93 

2.00 

3.22 

6.6 
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1.94 

.4.41 

7.2 

• 1.20 

2.18 


?.42 

9.5 

.‘^.94 

2.04 

4.19 

7.4 

3.28 

2.14 


; 48 

8.2 

n.96 

2.00 

4.24 

7.1 

4.28 

2 47 


J.40 

9.2 

.4.96 

2.12 

4 40 

7.7 

4.29 

2.19 


?.65 

10.8 

4.98 

2.00 

4.41 

7 5 

4 42 

2.24 


J.4() 

8.55 

4.98 

2.10 

4 .46 

6 () 

4..45 

2.20 


?.67 

10.2 

4 01 

2,01 

*> if>‘^ 

7.0 

4..)6 

2.15 


J.r)8 

8.9 

4.06 

2.08 

4.27 

7.2 

4.48 

2.20 


J.68 

10.8 

4.30 

2.02 

4 .>2 

7.4 

4 48 

2 24 


J.47 

9.0 

4.1.4 

2.04 

4 ] 47 

8.1 

i 49 

2 ! 14 


J.55 

10. 1 

4.18 

2.08 

4.46 

9.2 

4.45 

2.28 


> .46 

9.4 

4.20 

2.09 

4.44 

9 5 

4.49 

2.46 


J 61 

10.2 

4.20 

2.09 

4.47 

7.8 

4.66 

2.45 


5.74 

10.1 


Table 15. September 14, 1933. 


Lengtk 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

in cm 

m cm 

in cm. 

in gm 

in cm. 

in cm. 

in cm 

in gm 

2.50 

1.41 

2.14 

2.4 

3.10 

1.54 

2.56 

4.0 

2.54 

1.16 

2.14 

2.2 

4.10 

1.55 

2.60 

4.5 

2.54 

1.24 

2.17 

1.8 

4.11 

1.54 

2.(>1 

4.7 

53.66 

1.25 

2.24 

2.4 

4.12 

3.48 

2.65 

4.2 

2.70 

1.46 

2.24 

2.4 

4.12 

1.55 

2.58 

4.2 

2.75 

1.41 

2 42 

2.9 

4.12 

1.68 

2.(!5 

4.4 

2.78 

1.40 

2,44 

4.1 

4.14 

1.59 

2.59 

4.4 

2.80 

1.45 

2.40 

2.8 

4.15 

1.55 

2.61 

4.7 

2.81 

1.29 

2.45 

2.5 

4.15 

1.57 

2.07 

4.7 

2.81 

1.46 

2.46 

4.0 

4.16 

1.54 

2.00 

4.7 

2.82 

1.48 

2.47 

4.1 

4.16 

1.68 

2.61 

4.2 

2.84 

1.48 

2.44 

2.8 

4.18 

1.54 

2.74 

4.7 

2.84 

1.46 

2.47 

4.4 

4.18 

1.61 

2.66 

4.0 

2.86 

1.41 

2.45 

3.0 

4.19 

1.48 

2 64 

4.4 

2.89 

1.46 

2.41 

4.4 

4.19 

1.54 

2.72 

4.6 

2.90 

1.48 

2.48 

2.9 

4.19 

1.67 

2.76 

4.4 

2.91 

1.44 

2.41 

2.9 

4.19 

1.70 

2.68 

4.1 

2.91 

1 44 

2.44 

4.2 

;).20 

1.58 

2.65 

4.8 

2.91 

1.44 

2.51 

4.9 

4.21 

1.56 

2.66 

4.2 

2.92 

1.44 

2.41 

2.8 

4.21 

1.57 

2.67 

4.2 

2.92 

1.44 

2.45 

4.6 

4.22 

1.64 

2.66 

4.8 

2.92 

1.45 

2.44 

4.5 

4.24 

1.66 

2.71 

4 0 

2.94 

1.50 

2.42 

4.4 

4.24 

1.78 

2.69 

4.5 

2.96 

1.48 

2.46 

4.1 

4.24 

1.58 

2.76 

4.1 

2.97 

1.50 

2.56 

4.7 

4.24 i 

1.61 

2,64 

4.2 

2.98 

1.50 

2.52 

4.7 

4.25 1 

1.60 

2.66 

4.6 

2.99 

1.46 

2.49 

4.1 

4.25 1 

1.64 

2.70 

4.7 

4.00 

1.44 

2.49 

3.2 

3.26 1 

1,57 

2.74 

4.1 

4.01 

1.44 

2.54 

4.1 

4.26 ' 

1.62 

2.74 

4.2 

4.01 

1.46 

2.44 

4.4 

4 26 1 

1.64 

2.76 j 

4.8 

4.02 

1.54 

2.60 

3.7 

4.26 1 

1.64 

2.69 j 

4.1 

4.04 

1.46 

2.49 

2.9 

4.27 

1.64 

2.70 

4.6 

4.05 

1.50 

2.51 

4.0 

4.27 

1.80 

2.70 

5.0 

4.05 

1.51 

2.60 

4.7 

4.28 

! 1.58 

2.77 

4.9 

4.06 

1.61 

2.65 

4.6 

4.28 

! 1.67 

2.84 

4.8 

4 . 0 s 

1.56 

2.56 

‘ 4.6 

4.29 

1.56 

2.74 

4.5 

4.09 

1.54 

2.55 

4.6 

4.29 

1.61 

2.74 

4.8 

4.10 

1.52 

2.57 

4.7 

3.29 

1.61 

2.80 

4.1 

4.10 ; 

1.53 

2.52 

3.7 

4.40 

1.65 

2.77 

4.4 

4.10 

1.54 

2.54 

3.4 

4.40 

1.71 

2.72 

4.5 
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Length 

Depth 

Height 

Weight 

Length 

Depth 

Height 1 

Weight 

m cm 

in cm 

in cm. 

m gm 

m cm 

m cm 

in cm 

in gm 


1.74 

2.77 

5.2 

3.66 

1.92 

2.99 

5.1 

r>3 

1.68 

2.80 

4.9 

2.68 

1.72 

3.03 

5.2 

oO 

r > • t >UJ 

1.70 

2.62 

4.0 

3.70 

1.94 

3 11 

6.9 

:L;n 

1 G9 

2.80 

5.0 

3.71 

l.SS 

3.12 

6.8 

3 . x> 

1.81 

2.87 

5.6 

3.71 

1.98 

•LOS 

7.5 

3 . 3t) 

1.62 

2.76 

4.8 

.2.7.2 

1.90 

3.02 

6.9 

:l36 

1.62 
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The process of the rearing of their young by all the species of Unionidae 
and Sphaeriidae, and by some marine eulamellibranchia is well known: 
e. g. m the case of Ostrea eduhs, the eggs are brought up within the 
mantle cavity to the larval stage capable of free swimming (Horst 1882); 
in that of Entovalva mirabilis, by a fusion of the posterior end of the 
two halves of the mantle, a bell-shaped brood cavity is formed, in which 
the embryos remain until they reach the trochophore stage (Voeltzkow 
1891); in that of Unio and Anodonta, the glochidia are delivered after 
almost the whole completion of their embryonic stage in the interlaraellar 
space of the outer gill (Goette 1891, Harms 1908, and Lefevre and 
Curtis 1910) ; and in that of the Sphaeriidae, the embryos are nourished 
in the marsupial sac, which is a closed sac formed in the supra-branchial 
chamber of the inner gill (inner branchial chamber), until they have growm 
through in the earliest stage of complete mussels with two valves, the 
whole stage of free swimming being entirely non-existent. 

Such a peculiar breeding habit in the Sphaeriidae has been studied 
by many investigators. Of these, Poyarkoff (1910), Schereschewsky 
(1911), and Wasserlos (1911) in Sphaenum corneum, a.xid Groenewegen 
(1926) in Sphaenum rivicola studied the histological structure, origin, and 
function of the marsupial sac; and Thiel (1924, '28, '30 j in Sphaenum 
comeum and Foster (1932) in Sphaerium solidulum carried out investiga¬ 
tions in relation to the growth, reproduction, and life history, chiefly from 
the view-point of the seasonal change. 

My object has been also to determine the details with regard to the 
breeding habits and the marsupial sac of the Japanese species, Musculium 
heterodon. The method used is the same as that stated in my previous 
paper (1934). 
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In this connexion, I wish to express my appreciation of the guidance 
received from Prof, Dr. t. Nomura throughout the present work. My 
thanks are also due to Assist. "Pi’of. 1 . Motomura for his advice. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE GlIJ. 

The gills of Musculium heterodon, with the exception oi their position 
and size, which are the peculiar characteristics of the Sphaeriidae, conform 
to the so-called “ Anodonta-'type ’’ (Fig. 1). 


ibc idl ibc leid idl 



to f branchial Hlaments, which run parallel 

ch other forming a plate connected by interhlamental junctions, and 

leTJ h ? , T' -re 

connected by mterlamellar junctions (Fig. 2). The gill is therefore com- 
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posed of two filamental spaces forming a latice-like system. one the 
intrafilamental space which contains blood, and the other the interfilamental 
space which is the water passage. 



Fig. 2 Section peipendiculai to lamellae of innei gill, to illustiate 
1 elation between filaments and junctions x66. Blood coipuscles seen in 
inti afilamental space af ascending filament, df descending filament, lafs 
intrafilamental space, ifj interfilamental junction, ilj interlamellar junction, 
trfs interfilamental space 

The wall of each filament is a unicellular layer. The layer facing the 
mantle cavity is composed of columnar and sphenoidal cells of different 


kinds (Fig. 3). The basal cells 
forming the sides of the filament 
decrease gradually in height and 
become flattened, and thus continue 
to form not only the remaining wall 
of the filament, but also the walls 
of the interlamellar and inter¬ 
filamental junctions (Fig. 2). 

Each inner gill is large, tri¬ 
angular m shape, and nearly covers 
the whole visceral sac on respective 
sides of it. Its insertion edges run 
from the dorsal portion of the vis¬ 
ceral sac, postero-ventrally, towards 
the siphon, and are continuous to the 
oblique septum, which completely 
seperates the branchial chamber 
from the mantle cavity. The pro¬ 
portion of the descending to the 


a 



Fig 3. Cross section of filament, to 
illustrate cellular an*angement. x800. a 
frontal cells, b lateio-frontal cell, c intei* 
connective cell, d lateral cell, e basal cells, 
f basement membiane, g intiafilamental 
space 
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ascending lamella is about 4:1 in length of filaments as the anterior 
I’egion, 3 : 1 at the middle, and 1 .1 at the posterior. 

Each outer gill is much smaller than the inner, and only covers rather 
less than the posterior third of the visceral sac. The proportion of the 
descending lamella to the ascending is about 1 : 4 all through. 

The supra-branchial or interlamellar chamber of the present species is 
very spacious, being lined with the descending and ascending lamellae, by 
the wall of the visceral sac, which is widely spread between the insertion 
edges of both lamellae, and by the interlamellar bridge, which is the 
uppermost series of interlamellar junctions, being depressed so strongly 
downwards that it nearly approaches the free edge of the gill. This 
chamber is, therefore, called the branchial chamber in this paper, and, 



Fig 4 Veitical ciosb sections xl5 Lelt, thiough middle icgion of body, lo 
lilustiate thiee maisupial sacs in different developmental stages Hight, tbnougli 
heart and most posterioi end of foot, to illustrate common inner branchial chambei 
and outer bianchial chambei proceeding to unite with it, just m front of cloacal chambei. 
1ms primary maisupial sac, 2ms secondary maisupial sac. Sms tertiary maisupial sac, 
a auricle, cue cerebro-visceral connective, ddv digestive diveiticula, f foot, hd her- 
maphioditic duct, the innei bianchial chamber, ig inner gill, int intestine, me mantle 
cavity, obc outer branchial chambei, og outer gill, p peiicaidium, recess of vestigial 
byssus gland, rpd reno-pericaidial duct, st stomach, t testis, v ventricle 
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correspondingly, that o£ the inner gill the inner branchial chamber, and 
that ()1 the outer gill llig outer branchial chamber. 

Tlie embryos are bred in the inner branchial chamber which is much 
more spacious than the outer one. These two pairs of branchial chambers 
iiniU\ posteriorly, with each other, to form the cloacal chamber, which 
opens to the outside of the body through the 
exhalant siphon (Fig 1 and 4). 

Many spherical blood corpuscles are usually 
found in the mtrafilamental space, especially, 
of the intcrlamellar junctions. These corpuscles 
are also found in the blood vessels of the body 
or in the haemocoel together with the con¬ 
nective tissue cells. Two kinds of blood cor¬ 
puscles may he distinguished according to the 
different structures ol their nuclei (Fig. 5), but I am unable to discuss 
the details of this point <it present. 

TUK BREEDING HABIT 

Th(^ breixling season ot the species under discussion appears to continue 
throughout the 3 ear, because, in all the specimens in my monthly collec¬ 
tions, the marsupial sacs have always been found to have embryos enclosed 
within them. 

As to the development of the marsupial sac three different stages may 
be distinguished, viz. the pidmary, secondary, and tertiary, in this order 
of formation. The primary marsupial sac is the smallest and is of the 
latcisi formation, containing the developing eggs in cleavage. At the 
Ix^ginning of this formation, three or four smaller primary sacs are usually 
found, but they unite later and form a larger primary sac. The secondary 
marsupial sac contains the emliryos at a somewhat earlier stage, which 
nearly corresponds to the gastrula or larval stage of other families. The 
tertiary marsupial sac is the largest of the three, and is of the earliest 
formation, containing the embryos of later stages which have grown almost 
into the young mussels. 

Besides the marsupial embryos, which are enclosed in the marsupial 
sacs, there are found some extra-marsupial embryos, which are perfect 
mussels and have been readily liberated from the tertiary marsupial sac, 
and remain making jerky movements in the inner branchial chamber for 
a time before their delivery outside the body. The extra-marsupial embryo 
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measures 1.5-2.5mm. in length, and I am not able to distinguish it from 
the young mussel of the same size already born. No mussel of such a 
length ever attains sexual maturity. 

The secondary and tertiary marsupial sacs are present throughout the 
year; but the appearance of the extra-marsupial embryos is to the spring 
and the autumn, and these are to be born sooner or later during succeed¬ 
ing da 3 ^s. The primary marsupial sac is newly formed, in most cases, while 
the birth of the extra-marsupial embryos is proceeding, though rarely, 
after the completion of this process. As already stated in my previous 
paper, even though the period of the sexual maturation in the testis 
extends throughout the year, yet the seasonal differences are observable. 
The spermatogenesis is most active in early spring and in early autumn. 
Tn June and October, mature spermatozoa are most plentiful, but in 
winter only a small number of them aie seen m the shrunken testis. In 
the ovary, the finding of the primary oocytes is limited to spring and 
autumn, although the growing oogonia are always seen throughout the 
year. 

In mussels measuring 3-7 mm. in length, the median lobe of the testis 
is well developed, but in those measuring more than 8 mm., it is much 



Fig. 6 Diagram to show presence of embryos of diffeient stages according to 
different months. Marsupial embryos enclosed in primary, secondary and teitiary 
marsupial sacs and extra-marsupial embryos present in May, June, July, Seplember, 
October, and November. In the remaining months, marsupial embiyos enclosed only 
in secondary and tertiary marsupial sacs present Development of spring breed reiire- 
sented by hoiizontal parallel lines, and that of autumn breed by vertical parallel lines 


shrunken and only the lateral lobes maintain their existence. The oogenesis 
is, on the contrary, most vigorous in mussels above 8 mm. in length. The 
protandrous maturation of this species may thus be distinctly suggested. 
From the maturity of the gonads above mentioned, it is obvious that 
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the {loriod of reproduction occurs twice a year. The eggs fertilized in 
spring are en(‘l()sed in a primary marsupial sac. This is enlarged with 
I he devi'lopmcmi ol iho cmihryos, and becomes a secondary marsupial sac. 
'This also contnuH's to <mlargc and liccomes a tertiary marsupial sac. Each 
marsupial (imhryo enclosed in this sac grows and becomes liberated into 
the imu'r branchial (‘hamlier as an extra-marsupial embryo in the autumn 
o! lh(i same year. The same sequence ol events occurs also in the case of 
the eggs Icrtilized in autumn, save in the slowness in growth in the period 
of hibernal ion in the winter and m the birth in the spring of the next 
year. Fig. 6 is jircpared in order to illustrate the connexion between 
the month and the iiresence of embryos at different stages. The formation 
ol the primary niarsupium usually occurs at three or four different times 
in one period of reprodudion. 

Gkoknewkgen (192(5) reports that the fertilized eggs of Sphaerium 
rwicola are found from th(' middle of May until the end of autumn in 
Leipzig. Thikl (1930) reports two periods of reproduction, in early summer, 
and autumn, m relerence to Sphaerium corneum in Hamburg. According 
to luisi’ER (1932), Sphaerium fiolidulum reproduces in two seasons of a 
yeai', but in Illinois the period of maximum reproduction occurs in the 
winter months. These' investigators coincide invariably in recognizing the 
dou!)le occurrence of the reproductive period throughout the year, although 
the season of maximum reproduction may differ in different species or in 
different localitu'S In my case, the fertilization of the eggs and the birth 
of the voting musseds of Musculium heterodon occurred in the two seasons, 
spring and autumn, m Sendai; the fertilization is most remarkable in 
June and the birth in October. 

Th(^ young mussels which have been brought forth in the spring (spring 
breed) conlinui' to grow during the summer, attain their first sexual 
maturity in the autumn, and their young mussels are born in the spring, 
next year. Soon afti'r this first delivery, some new eggs are enclosed in 
a new marsupial sac*, and continue to grow until the autumn, in which 
they arc born. Those which have been brought forth in the autumn 
(autumn breed) grow successively, except during the period of hibernation, 
attain their first sexual maturity in the spring, next year, and reproduce 
their young in the autumn. In the second year, thus, both breeds are 
capable of reproduction in the two periods, spring and autumn (Fig. 7). 
The natural death of large, aged mussels occurs twice a year, in April 
and November. The exact duration of natural life of this species, however, 
is quite unknown to me at present, because of want of success in culturing 
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mussels in laboratory water. 

The mussels which have attained their first sexual maturity measure 
more than 2.5 mm. in length, and those which are breeding their embryos 
are more than 3 mm. The size and number of embryos, forming a brood, 
differ in different individual mussels, even when the marsupial sacs arc 
seemingly of simultaneous formation and of the same size. Dillerences 
in size are also perceptible to some extent in the embryos, even in a 
given marsupial sac of a given individual The number of embryos on 
either side of the body is usually equal m a given individual, but occa- 
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Fig 7. Diagram to ilkistiato the relation Iietvveen peiiods of giowth, HiIkm nation, 
lepieduction, and natuial death 

sionally a difference of two or three embryos happens to be tound. The 
number of embryos in a brood is always smaller in the mussels measuring 
3-5 mm. m length than in the larger mussels. Table J is given m order 
to show that the number of embryos, which were contained m the tertiary 
marsupial sac, increased with the growth of the mother. 

Table 1. 

Changes in number of embrijos in tertiary sac, invanahiy on left 
side of mussels measuring 6 mm or more m length, 
collected on October 15, 193H. 


Length of adult mussels in mm 

0±0.2 

7±0CJ 

H±0.1! 

9X0.2 

Maximum number of embryos 

8 

10 

K) 

m 

Minimum number of embiyos 
Aveiage number of embryos 

a 

4.7 

5 

5 

8 

fiom 20 adult mussels 

O.t 

7.0 

10.5 


THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MARSUPIAL SAC 

The marsupial sac is the breeding organ in the Sphaeriidae, which 
was found at first by Jacobson (1828) in Sphaerium corneum. It begins 
to form in the anterior floor of the inner branchial chamber, being stim- 
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iilated |)r()l)al5lv l)y the arrival ol th(‘ fcrtili/ed eggs. As already stated, 
it passivs in its chnadopnient through the three stages o[ the iirimary, 
secondary and U'rtiarv sacs (lug. d) 

At th(^ v(Tv Ix'ginning ol the 
lormaiion of th(' primary sac, 
the eggs (‘onn^ first into the 
int(aspa(‘e hetvvoen the inter- 
lamellar junctions, and then the 
walls of the adjacent junctions 
are eroded or destroyed by some 
mechanism, which is unknown to 
me, but it appears to be a tact 
that the (‘rosion or destruction is 
aided by tlu^ action of the lilood 
(‘orpuscles, because the wall, which 
begins to endose tlu' eggs, in¬ 
variably (hickems, especially as 
the result of an addition ol a 
numlier ol lilood corpuscl(\s, and 
the original primary sacs are 
formed l)y the cells of this 
thickened wall (Fig. 8). 

At first, usually three or lour small primary sacs arc formed independently 
of ('ach olh(‘r, (‘ach sac containing four or more eggs. Later, these sacs 
fuse with each other in the progress of growth, and form a large primary 
marsupial sac, which contains olt(‘n more than fifteen embryos. By this 
time, it swells out distinctly into the inner hranchial chamber. Its wall 
IS a thin, umVidlular <‘pilh(dium with its basement membrane, and is con¬ 
tinuous with that of th<^ interlamellar jundions, showing a structure similar 
to tlu' latt(‘r (Fig. 9). dluTe arc always found, besides the developing 
eggs, a immhc'r of lilood corpusch's that have wandered into the primary 
sac from th(* inlrafilamenial space. The complete primary marsupial sac 
thus formed, still continiuLs to enlarge, and at last comes to be called the 
secondary marsupial sac. 

The sti'uciure of the secondary marsupium is remarkably different from 
that of the primary. Its wall consists of two different layers, outer and 
inner, apart from each oilier, lining the interspace, except at the fusing 
points of the two layers w'hich are frequently seen (Figs. 10 and 11 /). 
The outer layer is of a similar structure to the wall of the primary sac. 


ilu nh 



Fig 8. Section peiiXMidicular to bianclnal 
(ilanK'nts, to show formation of piimaiy mar- 
supial sac x6G e leiiilwed egg, ihc innei 
bianchial chamber, ijb wall ol inteilamellar 
junction broken, ijt wall of interlamellai junc¬ 
tion thickened 
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Fig 9 Section perpendicular to bianchial filaments, showing position (A) and 
stiucture (B) of primary marsupial sac A x66, B X270 bl blood coipuscles, de 
developing eggs, zg/s intiafilamental space, i/y inteilamellai junction, itfb inleifilamenial 
space, sw wall of piimary marsupial sac. 


df f il is de f ol ibc af 



Fig 10 Section perpendicular to branchial filaments, showing secondary mai- 
supial sac. X 66. af ascending filament, bl blood corpuscle, c connexion of inteispace 
between inner and outer layeis of secondary marsupial sac with intrafil amenta I space 
of interlamellar junction, de developing embryos, df descending filament, f fusing 
point of inner and outer layers of secondary marsupial sac, zafs intrafilamental space, 
tbc inner branchial chamber, tl inner layer of secondary marsupial sac, zrfs inter- 
filamental space, zs interspace between inner and outer layers of secondary marsupial 
sac, ol outer layer of secondary marsupial sac 
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I he inner layer is u*regularlv lolded, and composed o(’ various cells (Fig. 
II). 01 thes(‘ cc'll components, at hvisl, thix'c types are distinguishable: 
viz. the ordinary typ(\ (li<‘ compound type, and the transition type Irom 
ordinary to (‘ompound. 

1lie c(^lls ol ordinary type (Fig. 11 oj) are airanged unicellularly and 
lorm the thinner parts muir th(^ lusing points ol the inner and outer layers 
(Fig. i I /). Itach cell is lurnishcd with a distinct cell membrane, with 
an amount ol dense cytoplasm and with an oval or spherical nucleus, 
which contains a nucleolus and granular chromatins. 

The cells of compound type (Fig. 11 og) are also arranged unicellularly 
and form the thick(‘r parts of the inner layer, sometimes measuring 90 /A 


I ol ol hi IS 



Fig, II S(»olion of wall ol s<H<>nclarv maisuj)i<il sa(S to show Us collulat 
structUK* X()0() hj hloofl corpiisolo, f <‘<Ul in tusing point of inner and oiitci 
hiy<‘rH, /,s inl<nholwoc^n ininn and oiitcn lav<‘is, o/(oll ol ordinaiv type 
forming innei layer, og ((dl ol <*onipoiind typo forming inncn layer, ol oxxioi 
Iay(‘r, t ('ompound e<dl of (ransilion (yjH\ yg eells ol ordinary type aggregat¬ 
ing into mass, .showing Iransilion lo e<‘ll ol eompound Ivpe 

Each memlx'r of this type is almost columnar or cubical, being furnished 
with a distinct outer membrane, with an amount of cytoplasm highly 
vacuolated, and with a compound nucleus. This compound nucleus consists 
naturally of a number of ordinary nuclei fused with each other into an 
irregularly shaped mass. In most cases, the membrane of each ordinary 
nucleus is fading or has faded away, the nucleolus, which is much increased 
in size, remaining. 

As to the cells ol the transition type, two cases are shown in Fig. IL 
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One IS the case {yg), in which cells of the ordinary type are aggregated 
into a syncytial mass with only an outer membrane. The other js the 
case [t), in which the behaviour of the cell resembles that oi the compound 
cell, but the cell contains three compound nuclei and somewhat dense 
cytoplasm without vacuoles. If the nuclei were fused into one and the 
cytoplasm were vacuolated, it would be merely a compound cell. 

The interspace (Figs. 10 and 11 is), which is found between the inner 
and outer layers, is continuous with the intrafilamental space of the inter- 
lamellar junctions, to which the marsupial sac is attached. The wander¬ 
ing blood corpuscles may, therefore, be introduced directly into the 
interspace of the marsupial sac from the intrafilamental space of the 
junctions. 

The secondary marsupial sac assumes rather a pear-shaped form, bulging 
out into the^inner branchial chamber with its wider end and being at¬ 
tached to the interlamellar junctions at its narrower end, which may be 
called the sac stalk (Fig. 12 st). 



Fig 12 Schema illustiating giowth of maisupial sac Dovolopmontal stages pass 
^ to C ai-;? primary marsupial sac'of A becomes secondai y marsujjkil sac of B and 
then tertiaiy marsupial sac of C. 61-2 newly formed pnmaiy maisupia! sac <>( B 
becomes secondary marsupial sac of C C] newly formed piimaiy maisupial sac of 
ascending filament, df descending filament, ilj inteilamellar junction, st sac stalk 

Originally, the primitive secondary sac has its own sac stalk, attached 
to the interlamellar junctions where it originated, being then termed tire 
primary,, marsupium. This sac stalk is no longer connected with the 
original^attaching point, when a second sac stalk is established at a point 
where the sac is newly attached to the descending lamella of the inner gill. 
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1 hen the (hii’d sac stalk loims, and the second disappears Thus, the 
secondary sac j^iMdually moves upwards along the descending lamella, be¬ 
cause this sac IS enlarged and so recjuiu's more space in the upper pari 
<)( th(' iniK'r liraiK'hial chamher (Fig. 12) As a rule, the sac stalk is 
never lornu'd in conjunction with th(^ ascending lamella. 

1 he sac stalk is relormcTl in the lollowmg manner: the upper wall of 
th(' mterlamc'llar junctions, next to the original attaching point at first 
becomes thickened by the addition ol a number of blood corpuscles. This 
thickeiK'd wall touches the wall ol the secondary marsupial sac, which is 
pressing upwards, and them both walls fuse with each other. Thus the 
relormation o( a new sac stalk is accomplished by the addition of blood 
corpuscles to the innei layer ol the sac 

Hie secondary sac thus occupying the uppermost position in the inner 
branchial chamber continues to he further enlarged in harmony with the 
growth ol iho (unbryos, till it is termed the tertinry marsupial sac 


ol m 



l.'L S(Hlion o( wall ol lerhiirv in<usiipia] sa(, lo [show.iLs collulai situc- 
y()(){) < (’otnpoiincl (tI!, /.s* inUMspaco helwoon inner .mcl outer layers, e/ 

out(‘r* lav<‘r, r r<‘si(Iu<‘ ol eonipound roll 

I’he torliary tn<u'su[)ial sac contains the embryos approximating to the 
shape of th(i adult. Its wall is irregularly folded, owing probably to a 
rapid gi-owth ol the embryos. The structure of the wall is almost similar 
to that ol ihc secondary sac (Fig. 13). Two peculiarities may, however, 
be described m connexion with the inner layer of the tertiary sac. One is 
the presence of the vacant cells (r), which are the residue of the compound 
cells, with their contents gone, only their peripheral portions remaining. 
The other is the transparency to a larger extent of the inner layer, where 
it IS composed of compound and vacant cells. This transparency is due 
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to a thinning of the layer much expanded, and we can see clearly the 
embryos within the sac through its wall 

THE ORIGIN OF THE INNER LAVER OF THE MARSUPIAl. SAC AND OF 
THE NUTRIMENT LAYER OF THE INNER BRANCHIAL CHAMBER, 

AND THE NOURISHMENT OF THE EMBRYOS 

Though it has been confirmed for some time that the outer layer ol 
the marsupium originates from the cells constituting the wall oi the inter- 
lamellar junctions of the inner gill, yet the origin ol' the inner layer has 
been variously explained. According to Poyarkoff (1910), the inner layer 
originates from nothing else but from the blood corpuscles. Schere- 
SCHEWSKY (1911) is of opinion that some mesodermal cells, which are 

retained in the wall of ihe inter- 
lamellar junctions, form this layer. 
Groenewegen (1926) has opposed 
Poyarkoff’s view even though he 
also recognizes that the blood cor¬ 
puscles are the nutriment ol the 
embryo, and is of opinion that the 
inner layer originates from the cells 
constituting the mterlamellar junctions 
as does the outer layer. His objection 
is based on the point that it is impos¬ 
sible for the wandering blood cor¬ 
puscles to adhere to the permanent 
epithelium, and that the transitory 
forms from the blood corpuscles to 
the cell components of the inner layer 
appear very unsatisfactory. My own 
observation concerning the origin o! 
this inner layer supports Poyarkofi^^’s 
view, because of the presence and 
rearrangement of the blood corpuscles within the primary marsupial sac 
round the developing embryos (Fig. 14), and of the presence of cells show¬ 
ing a transition from the blood corpuscles to the compound cells (Fig. 11). 

The primary sac, after the complete closing of the wall, grows gradually 
towards the inner branchial chambei*, as above mentioned, and, at the same 
time, the number of blood corpuscles increases within it. This increase 
may be caused by the wandering out of the blood corpuscles into the sac 



Fig. 14 Section of pi imaiv maisupial 
sac. to show reauangement of blood 
corpuscles into innei layei of secondary 
marsupial sac x400. 6/blood coipuscles, 
e developing egg, lu wall of piimaiy 
marsupial sac 
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(rom (h<' inlralilaincnlal space (Fij». 9 hi). These blood corpuscles begin 
to gatluu- and reariange themselves around the embryos (Fig. J4) and 
form (!u‘i(' a primitive inner layer which is composed of cells of the 
ordinary tvp(\ li may, llun-elore, be positively slated that the inner layer 
ol s(*condarv and tertiary sacs originates Irom the blood corpuscles 

(m(*los('(l in tlu' primary sac. In the secondary sac, the blood corpuscles, 
which are introduc('d into the interspace between the outer and inner 
layers, may b(' used, as supplementary elements, to extend the wall in 
harmony with thc‘ devcdopmcsit of the embryos. The cells at the fusing 
points of the two layers (Figs. 10 and 11) resemble the cells of the ordinary 
tv pc of the inner layer, and probably indicate the existence of a transitory 
stage Irom the wandering blood cortiuscles to the cells forming the inner 
layer 

That there is a seeax'torv action on the part of the compound cells 
lorming the inner layer of the scrondary sac has already been suggested 
by !S('UEkKS('nFAVvSK\ (1911). The secretions may he used as the nutriment 
of the early embryos. 


1 1 ol 



t'ljH 15. S<‘<*l(on ol leituuy nitosupial sac, lo show fJtlohuLa subslance 

withm il X()(). c inarsiipi.il (‘mbtyos in latei stage ol developmenl, gs glob¬ 
ular subs(an<’(‘, 'll mnen layei ol IcMliarv matsupial sac, ol outei layei ol 
Unliaiy maisupial sac 


In the tertiary marsupial sac, near the embryos of the later stage, are 
often found many scattered globules (Fig J5), which were first detected 
and d(\scribed by Stei^anoff (1865). Since then these globules have been 
recognized as being the food of the embryos. Two kinds of globules are 
lound (Fig. 16) ; one the blood corpuscles proper, and the other the cell 
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contents fallen aivay from the compound cells On the other handj the 
presence of the residue of the compound cells reveals the gradual consump¬ 
tion of the matter ot the inner layer. 



Thus, the embryos grow at the exiiense 
of the inner layer, and finally come to 
be called the extra-marsupial embryos. 

In the mussels, which have passed 
the first birth of their young mussels, 
is always found, adhering to the outei 
surface of the wall ol the visceral sac, 
a layer, which consists of various cells 
(Fig. 17), similar to those observed m 


Fig. 16. Diffeient globules highly case of the inner layer of the mar- 

magnified x600 supial sac. The extension of this layer 


etc bl 



Fig 17 Section of wall of visfoial sat lining the innoi biaiuhial < Inimlioi x (500 
bl blood corpuscle, etc connectue tissue cell, tbt innci brantlual <‘banibcM, nl nuliinunil 
layei, o/cells of oidinaiy type foinung niitiimont lavt‘ 1 , eg <('11 ol compound (ype 
foiming nutriment layei, ol ordinaiy epilhelium ol visteial sac, vg ccdls ol ordmaiy 
type aggiegdting into mass showing transition to cell ol (ompo^-nid ty|)t‘ 

is limited to the area, where it lines the inner branchial chamber, and 
from its availability, as a source of nourishment, it may be called the 
nutriment layer. The nutriment layer is never found m mussels younger 
than those which are preparing for the first birth. 

The formation of the nutriment layer is nearly similar to that of the 
inner layer of the marsupium. At first, the blood corpuscles migrate from 
the haemocoel of the visceral sac, and form a unicellular layer consisting 
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of cells of the ordinary type, beginning from the postero-dorsal side of 
the area, and finally this layer extends all over the limited surface. While 
the layer of ordinary (‘ells is ('xtending outwards, in the area ot its older 
formation, each member is being transformed into the compound cell, and 
by th(i time of the arrival of the extra-marsupial embryos in the inner 
branchial chamber, th(' whole <u'ea of the full-extended nutriment layer 
becomes composed (‘ompletely of compound cells and of their residues. 
After the decay of the residual compound cells, their original position is 
supplemented by cells ol the ordinary type, which are clearly blood cor¬ 
puscles whkdi have migrated from the haemocoel of the visceral sac. By 
the further addition of the blood corpuscles, they form there syncytial cell 
masses, which are finally translormed into compound cells. If the inner 
layer clearly originated Irom the epithelial cells ol the mterlamellar junc¬ 
tions, the nutriment layer might also originated from the outer epithelial 
cells of the vis<‘(Tal sac. Rut this is never the case, and the result of 
my mv(‘stigati()n decisively points to the conclusion that both the inner 
layer ol the wall of th(i marsupial sac and the nutriment layer of the 
innem brane'hial chamber originate invariably fiom the blood corpuscles. 

llic nulnment layer, thus formed, may supply nourishment to the 
extra-mai-suiiial embryos, as the inner layer of the marsupial sacs does to 
the marsupial embryos. It may therefore be concluded here that all through 
its developmental stages, Musculium heterodon is nourished at the expense 
of the blood corpuscles of the mother. 

SUMMARY AND CONCI^USIONS 

1) A study of the procc^ss of supplying nutrition to the embryos of 
Musetdimn heterodon has Ix'en carried out. 

2) structun^ of thc^ gill is of the “ Anodonta^yi^o but the inner 
gill is mii(‘h larg(n' than the outer, and contains a remarkably spacious, 
inner brancdiial chamber. 

3) The marsupial sacs, which enclose the embryos and afford nutri- 
m(mt to theun, arc formed in the inner branchial chamber. 

4) The embryos, while they are receiving nutriment in the marsupial 
sac, aix^ called the marsupial embryos. 

5) The embryos, which are outside the marsupial sac, but which are 
retained in the inner branchial chamber, are called the extra-marsupial 
embryos. 

6) In Sendai, the fertilization of the eggs and the birth of the young 
mussels appear in the two seasons, spring and autumn. 
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7) The spring breeds bring forth the young mussels in the spring of 
the next year, and the autumn breeds in the autumn ol the next year. 

8) Three stages of development of the marsupial sac are distinguished 
in the order of formation. 

9) The primary marsupial sac is of the latest lormation, and is the 
smallest, originating from the mterlamellar junctions in the anterior floor 
of the inner branchial chamber. It contains developing eggs in the stages 
of cleavage. Its wall is single-layered. 

10) The primary marsupium begins to form as soon as the fertilized 
eggs have reached the interspace between the interlamellar junctions. 

11) At first three or four smaller primary marsupial sacs are formed 
at different times in one period and independently of each other. 

12) While these smaller sacs are enlarging, they fuse with each other 
and form a larger primary marsupial sac. 

13) The secondary marsupial sac is attached to the descending lamella 
of the inner gill, being dislocated upwards from its original attachment to 
the floor of the inner branchial chamber, and contains embryos in the 
stages later than gastrula. Its wall is double-layered, outer and inner. 

14) The tertiary marsupial sac is of the earliest formation, and is the 
largest, being dislocated to the uppermost part of the inner branchial 
chamber, and attached also to the descending lamella. The embryos 
contained within it nearly attain the shape of the adult. Its wall is also 
double-layered, outer and inner. 

15) The outer layer of the secondary and tertiary marsupial wall is 
actually the wall of the primary marsupium, which was originally constituted 
of the epithelial cells of the interlamellar junctions, and which bulged out 
into the branchial chamber. 

16) The inner layer of the secondary and tertiary marsupial wall is 
composed of cells of various types, viz. cells of the ordinary type, those 
of the compound type, and those of a transition type between the two. 

17) Vacant cells or residues of compound cells are found in the inner 
layer of the tertiary marsupium. 

18) The inner layer originates from the blood corpuscles of the mother, 
which have wandered into the primary marsupium. 

19) The inner layer, later, is supplemented by the blood corpuscles 
which were introduced into the sac, while the secondary marsupium was 
rising upwards along the descending lamella of the inner gill 

20) The rising of the secondary marsupium is effected by the re¬ 
formation of a new sac stalk and the disappearance of an old sac stalk. 
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'tlic nc'w attaching point to the intcrlamellar junctions being altered suc¬ 
cessively from the lower part to the upper part of the branchial chamber. 

21) Th(‘ luitrimc'nt layer of the inner branchial chamber originates 
from llu> blood corpuscles migrating from the haemocoel of the visceral 
sac to its outer surface. 

22) 'I'he marsupial embryos are supplied with their nutriment from 
the inner layer of the marsupial sacs, and the extra-marsupial embryos 
from the nutriment layer of the inner branchial chamber. 
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GALVANOTROPISM OF THE CATFISH : PARASILURVS 
ASOTUS (LINNE)'-' 


Nobohu Anv . 

The Mtiune Biological Station, Asamushi, Japan 
fWilh ‘A tcxi-fi^uics) 

I, Octohoi 193 t) 

INTBODIKTCON 

It was alnvidy found lhai th(' caifish, Parasiluriis asotus (Linnk) in 
an a(}uariimi showed various hut characteristic reactions to a knocking 
sound in advanca^ of the occunaaice of an earthquake (IIatai and Abe, 
1932). Furtlua' n\S(\\r<’h shows that such reactions seem to occur as the 
result of ('l<‘(drical stimulus produced by lh<i earth currents (’32). Uzuka 
(li)3'l') has studi(‘d on th<‘ r(^spons(\s of the fish to weak electric currents 
or to inctalli(' rods, and hav(' found similar as that first found by Parker 
(1917) that th(‘ negative responses occur oftener if the stimulus is stronger, 
(*onv(‘rsely the positive responses occur more frequently with weaker stim- 
ulus. 

It was our n(‘xt (iu(\stion to study the galvanotropic nature ol the 
(*atfish and th(' r<',sults of the research are report'd in the present paper. 

This exp(^riment was carried at the Asaniushi Marine Biological Station 
from the'. <*nd of l"<'hruary to May in 1934. During the course of this 
inv('stigation I was kindly guided by IVofessor SniNKisin IIatai, whom 
1 wisli to ('xpress my sintaTC thanks. Here I also wish to thank Assistant 
lhx)f(\ssor Seiji Kokubo and oIIkt UH'mhers of the staff for their helpful 
sugg<'s(ions and (o (h<‘ Saito (Iralituch^ Foundation for the grant with 
whi<*h the' pr<\sent investigation was made. 

METHOD OE THE EXPKiaMENT 

A wooden aciuarium of I metre in length, 60 cm. in breadth and 15 cm. 
in hc'ight was used. An iron wiremet of 60 cm. in breadth and 15 cm. 
in luiight was us(xl for the electrodes. The bottom of the aquarium was 
lined 10 cm. apart for the sake of determining the exact pass ways of 

from iIk‘ Marine Biological Station, Asamushi, Aomon-Kcn. No. 118. 
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the fish. The room was darkened and a 100 w. electric lamp was hung 
about 1 metre high from the water surface in the middle of the aquarium. 

During the experiment, the aquarium was filled with fresh water 4 cm. 
deep. The catfish was placed in the middle part of the aquarium facing 
its head to a given direction and then a direct current was transmitted, 
first weak but gradually increased till the fish showed locomotion. I be 
minimum intensity of current by which the fish shows locomotion is taken 
as the value for the galvanotropismic response. The minimum current 
which caused the fish to motion was kept unchanged and the directions 
of locomotion of the fish was noted. The resistance of water between 
both the electrodes was about 5000 to 7000 ohms at 4.3 C to 8 0 C-. 

RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS 

1. General description on the influence of an electric current to the 
catfish. 

When the catfish is tested by the method above stated, the fish docs 
not show any visible reaction to the current of very weak intensity, but 
if it was gradually increased the fish firstly reacts to it by (1) moving the 
upper barbels or fins, then, (2) swimming locomotion. Further increased 
intensity causes (3) electronarcosis, and finally (4) ends in death. 

Table 1 shows the relation between the intensity of a current and the 
first reaction or movement of fins or barbels and the second reaction or 
swimming locomotion. 

Table 1. 

The first and second reactions of the catfish to electric current. 


Number 

of 

animal 

Body 
length 
in cm 

Direction of 
cm rent 

Fust reaction* 
Movements ol fins 

01 barbels 

V M.A 0 

Second leaction: 
Swimming locornoiion 

V MA ?. 

1 

13.0 

Ascending 

10.39 

1.86 

0.078 

17.60 

3.21 

0.134 

Descending 

9.35 

1.78 

0.074 

19.6S 

3.69 

0.154 



A 

19.08 

3.50 

0.146 

21.31 

4.42 

0.184 

2 

14.0 







D 

16.41 

3.16 

0.131 

26.10 

5.02 

0.209 


15.3 

A 

10.23 

1.97 

0.082 

19.44 

3 74 

0.156 


D 

21.43 

4.20 

0 175 

31.62 

6.30 

0.258 

4 

16.1 

A 

13.20 

2.40 

0.100 

23.05 

4.19 

0.175 


1 

D 

14.96 

2.77 

0.120 

19.44 

3.60 

0.150 
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liodv 

b'Uglb 

l)ir(‘<‘lion of 
(urnnil 

Fii 

Mov 

st r('ai‘Lic 
‘llKMlts 0 
>r barbeb 

n 

lins 

Sec < 
Swimn 

ind reaction 
nng locomotion 

in ( ni. 


V 


f! 

V 

MA 

5 

10.0 

Asc<‘ndm}» 

.s 09 

1.05 

0.009 

10.80 

8.00 

0.125 

1 )(‘s( (aiding, 

21.<19 

8.98 

0.100 

21.19 

8.98 

0.166 

17.7 

A 

9.-10 

1.82 

0.07('. 

15.42 

2 97 

0.124 

!) 

12.10 






2.25 

0.091 

18.88 

2.57 

0.107 

17.8 

A 

9.21 

1.71 

0.071 

20.84 

8.86 

0.161 

I) 

20.49 

8.79 

0.158 

20.49 

8.79 

0.158 


A 

7.50 

1.82 

0.055 

8.05 

1.45 

0 060 

21.5 j 








l 

7.1.8 

1.40 

0.058 

10.85 

1 95 

0.081 


A 

10.00 

2.00 

0.088, 

25.05 

5.18 

0.214 

.80.2 






1) 

12 8;i 

2.70 

0.112 

27.55 

5.90 

0.242 


A 

10.90 

2.08 

0.084 

18.97 

8.55 

0.148 

18.01 








I) 

15.19 

2.89 

0.121 

21.00 

4.08 

0.165 


L body bnif'lb of Iho (Ish V vollago l)<‘lwecn the olocLiodos (in volts) 
M A. mbnisily b<‘tw<‘(‘n the olorlrodcs (in milhampcro) 

0 ciirr<‘nt dc'iisitv ixo oik' squaro (in microamiioie) 


M.A. 



Fik. b Ikdation Ix^twc'cn nirr(‘nt inlonsity and the repetition of tests 
l’h(* ord(M* of trials 

#-T.-"20.5 cm,-Ascending current 

o* 20.0cm. Descending current 
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In Table 1, it is seen that there is clear difference of current intensity 
between the first reaction and the second reaction. In the present expe¬ 
riment, I have paid my attention mainly to the second reaction or swim- 

ming locomotion. 

In each experiment both the ascending and the descending can-rents 
were transmitted 5 or 10 times repeatedly on the .same individual. In 
general the values of the current intensity vary requiring somewhat increas¬ 
ing intensity as the number of tests increased. For example, the behaviour 
of two catfish is shown in Fig. 1. 

In the tables, I have, however, given only the mean values of 5 or 
10 times of the experiments as the values for the second reaction. 

2. Relation between the current intensity and the body length of the fish. 

Relation of the electric current intensity of the body length of the 
fish is shown in Table II 


Table II. 

Relation of the electric current intensity to the body length of the. fish. 


Number 

Body 

length 

Direction 

Tem- 

Voltage 

between 

elect¬ 

rodes 



(Ainent 

int(‘nsitv 

Cunont 
donsitv per 

of 

of 

perature 

C\ 

Vo 

Vo/L 

botwc<‘n 

one mm 

animals 

in cm. 
(1) 

current 



oloctiodes 

milhampore 

micio- 

ampcic 

0 

12.5 

Ascending 

10.7 

22.05 

2.77 

0.220 

4.17 

0.174 

Descending 

10 9 

24.17 

2.89 

0.2;j8 

4.67 

0.194 



A 

9.4 

18.98 

2.94 

0.190 

2 07 

(i.niS 

5 

15.7 

D 

9.5 

22.28 

3.45 

0.222 

1.21 

0.175 


18.7 

A 

0.8 

15.78 

2.93 

0.168 

2.88 

0.120 

5 









D 

7.0 

15.76 

2.94 

0.158 

2.88 

0.120 

sz 

I 

20.2 

A 

5.9 

10.69 

2.16 

0.107 

1.78 

0.074 

D 

D 

6.0 

12.25 

2.47 : 

0.122 

2.07 

0.088 

6 

22.3 

.j_ _ 

A 

6.4 

14.16 

3.18 

0.142 

2.62 

0.110 

D 

6.6 

18.64 

4.16 

0.186 

3.49 

0.145 


2S.5 

A 

8.4 

17.74 

5.08 

0.177 

3.24 

0.144 

7 


i 8.8 

1 

I_ 

19.69 






1 D 

1 

6.60 

0.197 

3.71 

0.164 


' 19.7 


7.9 

16.58 

3.18 

0.166 

3.05 

0.X28 


1 

D 

8.1 

18.80 

3.59 

0.187 

3.51 

0.140 


Vo=potential drop per 1 era along the stream Imes of the current m the aquarium 

Without fish (m voltsj. 

Vo/L=potential drop per 1 cm. along the fish body (in volts'). 
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TIk' valiu's of an actual voltuRc that acts on tho fish given by W. 
IIoLZFF (1931) is much h'ss (ban (ho values calculated as Vo from our 
own (lata. 

bor conV(‘ni(‘nc(' lh(“ data givc'ii in I able 11 was divided into two groups, 
the smaih'r groui), the (isli which body length ranges from 11 cm. to 23 cm, 
and tb<‘ larger groui) from 27 cm. to 39 cm. 

'I'he tT'Iation hetw(>en ilu* <’urrent density and the body length given 
by the two groups ari' shown m I'ig. 2. 



Body Nnigth in rnis. 


Kif*. iiolalion of IJk* rnrnail (<> th(^ body length of the fish, 

showed loeoniotion. f*'- •-showed no locomotion 

2 sIkhvs <*l(‘arly I hat Iho relalion botwee^n the current intensity 
and the body ItniKdb with the snialka* group is approximately hyperbolic 
to I <uk1 0 axis; namely llu' smaller tliti individual ih(^ higher is its intensity 
in ordtn* to products lh<^ locomoim^ reacliom In the larger group or beyond 
23 (an. in body length such hyperbolic relation is not seen, indicating that 
weak('r current (aiables the larger fish to move than that required by the 
smaller fish. The similar relation that is the relation of current density 
to ih<^ body length given in the above is seen when the relation between 
the values Vo/cm. (=Vo/L) and the body length are plotted. 

The fact that with the catfish the values of the current density differ 
with the different sizes of the body does not entirely agree with the values 
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shown by other kind of the fish tested by many other authors but I am 
unable, at present, to make any suggestion for such differences. 


3. Directions of locomotion. 

i) Individual characteristic of locomotion. The swimming roaclions ol 
the catfish by an electric current, may be divided into five types, (1) fore- 
ward locomotion, (2) backward locomotion, (3) retreating locomotion, (1) 
right-ward locomotion and (5) left-ward locomotion. 

The pass way of locomotion as well as the direction ol locomotion 
more or less varies almost in all cases tested. We will show two typical 
examples of locomotion in Fig. 3. 



Fig 3. Diiection of locomotion of calfibh by elccLnc cm rent 
A & a L=19 5cm A & B Ascending ciiirenl. 

B & b L==20 5cm a & b -Descending cuvrenl 


In Fig. 3, it is seen clearly that the directions of locomotion as w('ll 
as the pass ways taken by the catfish A are clearly different from those 
shown by B and b. Such differences shown by diffcrcmt culfi.sh sc'cm to 
us to be attributable to the manifestation of individual characteristics, and 
not to the difference of conditions of the experiment as the tests wore 
made under nearly as idential conditions as possible. 

ii) The directions of locomotion on galvanotaxis. The directions of 
locomotion by 33 catfish by an electric current are shown in Table III. 

It will be noticed from the table that when the fish took the final 
direction 37 °/o of trials were foreward locomotion in the ascending current 
and 46 trials were backward locomotion indicating that the catfish did 
not show positive galvanotaxic nature. In the case of the descending 
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The dhvcHons of locomotion hij mi electric current. 
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currcjui, how<‘vci% 56^; w(T(' foreward and only 25fo were backward 
loeoinolioH in(li<*ating in this ease* stronger tendency ol positive galvano- 
taxis. In t.Iu' (irst (lircxdion of trials showed locomotion in the 

ascamding (uinxinl against ^39^ of foreward locomotion and in the desend¬ 
ing (Tirnmt only ()5^5v of trials showed the backward locomotion against 
38eY> of foixnvard hx^omotiom From the above facts, it seems safe to 
consider* that th(i catfish show a strong tendency towards foreward locomo¬ 
tion du(‘ [irobably to tfu^ results of combination in both foreward locomo¬ 
tion and tlu' galvanotaxic nature. Namely the two factors are probably 
acting on th(' movement of fish in the following manner: in the case of 
an ascending current, 

Positive galvanotaxic nature—foreward locomotion and in the descend¬ 
ing (tirrent, 
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Positive galvanotaxic nature+foreward locomotion. 

If the relation shown above were accepted, then it follows that the 
catfish behave in a positive galvanotaxic natuic. 

It will be seen also that the catfish under the action ol tli(> electric 
current show either the left-ward or the right-ward locomotion instead (if 
either foreward and backward locomotion. Whim both tiui ast ending 
and descending currents are combined the former showed IdK cases while 
the later showed 49 cases in their first direction and 19 cases and 7 cases 
in their final direction respectively. It seems worth noting that the cases 
of right-ward locomotion are far more frequent than in the cases of left¬ 
ward locomotion in both the first and final locomotion and also in the 
ascending current than in the descending current. 

It is seen often that when a wooden rod is brought near to the hixid 
from the front side the fish shows retreating movement, but under the 
action of the electric current, I have seen but only once that lh<' catfish 
retreated about 15 cm. when at the same time a knocking sound was madix 

4. The reaction of catfish in relation to the ascending and descending 
currents. 

The fact that the reactions of animals differ whether they were stim¬ 
ulated by the ascending current or by the descending current was already 
noted by J. Loeb and W. E. Garrey (1896) with Amblystoma. With 
the catfish the following facts were noted. 

i) Cun-ent intensity. Intensity of an electric current that makes fish 
move differs according to the direction of the current. In geni'ral far 
stronger intensity is necessary in the case of a descending current than 
in the case of an ascending current. We have found only .5 (‘xct'piions 
to this general rule (Table II) out of -33 individuals employed. Averages 
taken from 33 individuals gave the following values: 


Table IV. 


Xo. of 
catfish 
used 

Body 
length 
m cni- 
0) 

1 Direction 
, of the 
cm rent 

1 Temp! 

c . 1 

Voltage 

between 

electrodes 

1 volt 

1_ 

^ Vo 

1 

Vo/L 

Current 

intensity 

between 

electrodes 

milliampcre 

Cui rent 
dimsity 
per mm- 
m micro¬ 
ampere 


19.7 

Ascending 

7.9 

! 16..5S 

1 

:j.18 


;j.05 

0.128 


1 Descending 

8.1 

j 18.80 

rf.59 

0.187 

3.51 

0.146 


Vo=potential drop per i cm. along the stream lines of the current in the aquarium 
without fish (m volts). 

Vo/L=Potential drop per 1cm. along the fish body (m volts). 
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The fact that ihe (lifiViaait de^rot' of intensity is required in order to 
pro(li!(*(‘ thc^ same kind of reactions, according to whether the catfish was 
stiinulati'd ascendingly or (h^scendingly was repeatedly dcmonstoted in 
our laboratory. Nomoka and Lsiiikawa (19;i3) found that 2.10 volts in 
ascamding and 2.t>l volts in dcMHmding were nniuired in order to produce 
a convulsive mo\<an<mt when th(» catfish were tested in a very small 
a<|uarmm of 30 mm. long, 5 cm, wide and 5.5 cm. deep. 

Recamtly KoKUno (1031) loimd that 3.8 volts in ascending and 19.5 
volts m <lesc<‘nding wen'reiiuired in order to produce “jumping reaction'’ 
of (‘atfish il the (ish was l(\sted in a small aquarium of 23 cm. long 8 cm. 
wide and !2<mi. deep. 

Owmg to tfu* dilh'rent kind of reactions sought and different sizes of 
aijuariums uscsl, tin' values given above (‘an not lie directly compared, 
iK'Vf'rthc'h'ss all |1 k‘ nsults show that the same reactions are produced 
with less mt<'nsiiy of stimulus when transmitting the electric current 
as(*(‘ndingly than transmitting it d('sc(*ndingly. 

il) ('onvuIsiv(' movements. It was noUrl that the catfish stimulated 
by tiu' (l(‘sc<mding curnmt show convulsive movements but no swimming 
locomotion. Whih\ on th<‘ (‘ontrary, the asc’cnding current causes swimming 
locomotion and v('ry seddom (only two fish out of 33) shows convulsive 
movc'iru'nts. 'Tlu' cas(\s which shower! convulsive movement but no swim¬ 
ming Io(’omotion wcux' 107 in d(\s<‘('nding current and in an ascending current 
those wlikdi showerl no swimming locomotion were 1-7 but those which 
showed convulsive movc'nu'nts w(re only 2 individuals as already slated. 

iii) Reactions to kno(‘king sounds. In Table Ill are shown many cases 
which showirl no swimming lo(‘()moiion by lioth ascending (17) and descend¬ 
ing (‘urrmits (107). To a sound of knocking on the edge of the aquarium 
by IIk' end of a lingCT, Ihc'se fish show ciuite difhn-cmi behaviour whether 
th(' lish w(‘r(' slimulat(!d by the a.sec'nding (‘urrcmt or by descending current. 
Ni^arly all tiu' individuals which w('re stimulated by the ascending current 
Ix'gins to swim by a knocking sound. While those which were stimulated 
!)y a (l(b(‘<mding eurrent fails to show swimming locomotion though some 
of them move the p(xloral fins slightly. 

The vedoeiiy of locomotion produced liy a knocking sound appears to 
1)(^ lasic'r than ordinary swimming locomotion produced by an electric 
current. 

iv) Movements of fins. When the catfish is stimulated by gradually 
increased ekTirie current, the dorsal fin is raised at first, and then the 
caudal fm is turned to either left-ward or right-ward. If the intensity of 
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the electric current is farther increased, that is about the intensity with 
which the fish show the convulsive movements, the caudal fin is raised 
by the descending current but is bent down by the ascending currimt as 
was already noted by Loeb on Amblystoma. 

In general the pectoral fins are folded gradually in a(‘Companying with 
the increased current intensity, but the cases were oltcn found that the 
pectoral fins are folded by the ascending current and stretched by the 
descending current. 

v) Manner of swimming locomotion. Whichever direction the fish 
faces at the beginning of the test when the fish swims from an anode to 
a cathode, usually presents a wavy or jumping locomotion while some 
suddenly shakes their head. All these actions appear to indicate painful 
sensation felt by the fish. On the other hand when the fish lui’tis its 
direction of swimming from a cathode to an anode it swims comparatively 
in easy manner and the unnatural manner of locomotion mentioned above 
is no more to be seen. 

The easiest manner of swimming is seen also when the fish turns its 
body vertically to the stream lines of the electric current. This is due 
probably since when the fish swims vertically to the stream lines, the 
voltage which acts on the fish is very much decreased than when the 
fish turns parallel to the stream lines. 

GALVANOTAXIS OF THE CATFISH WITHOUT UPPER BAKHELS 

Normally the catfish stretches the upper barbels liackwardly but if 
stimulated by the electric current the barbels arc stretched forewardly 
before swimming locomotion starts. In other to test that if barbels w(Te 
cut off, how the fish would react to the electric current, the following 
experiments using three fish of different body length wer(‘ ivied by (h(^ 
method already stated. 

The directions of locomotion were not much modified by absence 
of barbels though w^hen the fishes became weaker the instances of no¬ 
locomotion appeared more frequently. 

IV. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

1. E. Blasius and F. Schweizer (1893) found that Cyprinm carpio, 
Cobits fossillis, Afiguilld vulgavis and 8 other species of fish showed positive 
galvanotropism. The same phenomenon is seen with the catfish, PcltclsHutus 
asotusy but at the same time the catfish show stronger nature of fqrcward 
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locomotion, and in manv casi's (h<' fish swirnmcd along the cquipotential 
liiK's Mich as M. Okada (1!)2(S) ohsm-vod with the goldfish. This kind of 
locomolion lastly numlionc'd is considered to he identical with the so-called 
oscillotaxis hy Sciii:min/,kv (1921). 

2. Alnvidy M. Okada (1923), K. and K. Schkminzky (1931), and W. 
1I()1.ZKK (1932) hav(' found that there arc constant relation between the 
current intimsity and the body kmgth of the fish, that is the smaller the 
fish, the higher is tlu' values of Vo/L. 

The rc'lalion just stated is also true with the catfish of smaller size 
(about 11 cm. to 23 cm.), but the relation is very much disturbed with 
individuals of largi'r size (about 27 cm. to 30 cm ) due probably from their 
sedi'iitary behaviour. 

3. On th<‘ manni'r of reactions of the fish to an electric current, F. 
and F Schkminzky (1931) sav that “ Schwache Strimic sind unwirksam; 
von I'iiKT gcwis.sen Oreiiz.stromstiirki' an wird die Stromschlies.sung durch 
eiiu* Ih'wi'guiig d('s ganzi'ii 'I’ic'i'es, durch einc Zuckung oder dcrglcichen 
• jc nacli dec Art d<'s 'I’icres markiort (erstc Ileaktion), bci starkeren 
Striimcii tritt wiihrmid dm- Stromflusszeit cine gegen die Elektroden ge- 
richtete Ih'weguiig aiif (Elektrota.xi.s), bei noch starkeren cine Lahmung 
(Klektronarko.se). ” Such four kinds of reaction are also seen in the cat¬ 
fish. 

SciiKMlNSKY have found the ratio ol the values of a current density 
betw('('n “ ('rste Ihsiktion ” and “ Klektrotaxis ” is 1 : 1.5 in Phoxinus laevis, 
and 1 :0.5 in CoUiis gofi/o. W<' found with Farasilunis asotus that the 
ratio was 1 : 1.45 with the descending current and 1 : 1.77 with the ascend¬ 
ing curnmt. 

4. In 'I'able V various values taken from several .species of fishes are 
compari'd with our own data taken from the catfish. 

In 'rahh' V, it is seem that Parasilnriis asotus gives higher values of 
Vo/E than I hat givmi hy Qiprimis carpio and goldfish to such an extent 
that th(' former gives about 4 to 7 limes higher than in the later in 
the first reactions. Although the catfish shows about tlie same values of 
current density as Phoxinus laevis and Coitus gobio for the first reactions 
but for the galvanotaxis, the former differs conspicuously from the latter. 
The reason for such a great difference is difficult to explain. Perhaps 
the difference may be due to the differences of methods used rather than 
the differcmces of species or of their body length. 

5. The intensity of currents used for producing the swimming locomo¬ 
tion is Loo strong when compared with the intensity of the earth current; 
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Table V. 

The reactions of fish to electric current. 





First reaction 

Galvanotaxis 


Species name 


L in cm. 

' Vo/L m 

m L A 

Vo/L in 

in L A 





Millivolts 

Millivolts 


Cypnnus carpio 

1 

0.6-11.0 

13-50 





Goldfish 

2 

1.0-12.0 

27-60 





Phoxinus laevis 

4 

1.5- 7.5 1 


0.13-0.19 


1.28-3.30 


Cottus gobio 

5 

6.0- 8.7 


0.14-0.18 


0.89-1.20 


Parasilurus asotus 



90-205 

0.069 O.los! 

85-2.56 

0.0.59-0.214 

A 

o 

1S.0-.20.2 

1 

: 94-214 

71-316 

1 

0.063-0.2.58! 

D 


0.074-0.175, 


(1) and (2) after M Okada 

(4) and (5) after F. and F. Sciieminzky 

A .ascending cmrent. D .^descending current 


the value which may seldom exceed 100 millivolts per 50 metres. But it 
will be interesting to cite here a few examples of experiment which show 
an occurrence of galvanotaxis with the minimum intensity of the electric- 
current. 


Body length. 

V 

Vo/L 

M.A. 

S 

20,0 cm. 

6.60 

0.066 

1.10 

0.046 

20.5 cm. 

4.13 

0.041 

0.78 

0.033 


In this connection we wish to emphasize the following facts strongly: 
that is the purpose of the present experiment was to determine (he threshold 
values of electrical intensity in order to induce swimming movement to the 
catfish forcibly and not the observation of swimming by their own will. 
Indeed the catfish do swim without any artificial stimulus aiiplied or in 
some cases the catfish stubbornly refuse to swim even when many limes 
stronger electrical stimulus than the vaules given in the present report 
applied (See also Table III for number of cases (he catfish do not show 
any movement). Therefore the fact that the catfish needed far more 
intense stimulus in order to induce the movement than that of the natural 
earth currents, can not be taken literally as meaning that the fish can not 
react to the weaker electrical stimulus such as the values given by the 
earth-current. Quite contrary, as several authors have already found the 
catfish is perhaps one of the most sensitive fish and responds to as small 
current as one microampere. Parker (1917) and Uzuka (1934) demon- 
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stratcnl that th(^ (^(Mirolyies dissolvc'd from (he surlaco of thin metal rods 
lUT sullieimdly slumdaliv<‘ lo induee (he ratfish to the movement of barbels, 
and (ins and evvn t!u‘ eniiia^ Ixxly (n(h(T towards or away Irom the rods. 
Kokuju) (HKM) n<di(‘<Ml du' <‘a(lish show “jumping reaction” with as small 
(|uanlity of (dc'ctiaVily as 0.0125 nirroampcn’e per s(iLiare mm, winch means 
that th(' ratfish ran jump by insarly the same order of magnitude of electrical 
runent as with the natund (‘arth (‘urnmts. 

SUMMAKY 

1. lln* ratlish, IhiasiluriLS' asotus exhibits four different kinds of 

rea(4ions m sur(y\ssion to gradually increasing electric currents: (1) the 

movimnmi of upp<n' liarbtds or fins, (2) swimming locomotion, (3) electro- 
nanxisis and finally (f) d(‘ath. 

2. WluMi th<^ ratfish is stimulatiHl by the (‘ledrir current repeatedly 
in short mlmvals, tlu^ va!u(\s for producing the galvanotaxic reaction lend 
to imiH'ase with the repetition. 

3. lln‘ shortin' tln^ liody length, the higher is the values of Vo/L, 
hut Ix'yond ein’tain hmgth, this relation is not clearly shown due probably 
to tin' sedc'ntary life of ohh'i’ ratlish. 

•f. Kss('ntially tin* ('aifislv show tiositive galvanotaxis, but there are 
many individuals that swim along tin' equipotcntial lines. 

5. (i) In orrler to proclua' (he same kind of reactions much higher 

valiH's of runx'nt mtc'nsiiy is re(|uired when the fish is stimulated m an 
asci'inling <lir<'r(ion than in a dese('nding diri'ction. 

(ii) Tin' (*as(\s of no-loromolion ar('far more frc'ciucnt wdien the current 
was passi'tl (h'srendingly than asn'ndingly. The convulsive movements 
ori'ur mor(' IVeijiu'nlly in assoi'iation with the descending current. 

(iii) N<'arly all of (he (Isin's showi'd swimming locomotion by a knock¬ 

ing whih' transmissing fhe rurrent asrendingly Imt rarely the descending 
rurn'nt. a 

(iv) The caudal fin is utdifted liy the ascending current and bent down 
by tin' (h'seending current. Though the pectoral fins are folded usually 
by both ascc'nding and descending currents some fold the fins in the 
asi'cnding cunamt and stretch it in the descending current. 

(v) The swimming of catfish toward an anode appears more natural 
than toward a railiod and still more natural when swimming along the 
o(iuij)oteniial lines. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE BODY FLUID OF AN 
ASCIDIAN : CHELYOSOMA SIBOJA OKA‘^ 


I$Y 

Sataro Korayasiii'-’ 

Tohoku Imprrml Unioersitij, Sendai, Japan 
(Rocoivcd 0<‘tol)(T 31, 1931) 

In my prc^vious paixn' (I93:i), the author showed that the body ikid 
obtained from a (*ui of the test of an ascidian, Chelyosoma siboja Oka, 
living in Mutsu-Bay presents a high aeidic reaction due to the presence 
of fre(' sulfuri(‘ at*id. 'Fhe a(‘id was demonstrated clnefly by the determina¬ 
tion of anions, r<‘lal('d to acid and by the electrometric titration of the 
original body (luid, plasma and the corpuscle Iluid, Tlie concentration of 
th<» acidity was found to be k’BV; (pll 0.38) in the corpuscle, 1.85^^ in the 
body fluid and 0.13';o> (pll 1.80) in the plasma respectively. The ratios- 
of S().{/(1 w<T<' eslimatcxl to be 20.14 (freezed) or 333.7 (diluted) in the 
cor{)uscle (luid, 1.86 in the body (luid and 0,231 in the plasma, as in 
contrast to 0.1158 in th('sea water. It was further found that the values 
of th<' osmotic pressure is almost the same as the surrounding sea water. 

Th(‘se r(\sulis obtained from our ascidian differed from that obtained 
by Hknzk (1911/1912) from the blood of the other ascidian, Phallusia 
mummMata, found in iho. Mediterranean. 

In reganl to the inorganic composition of Phallusia mammillata, Henze 
(1912) gave (h<^ following r<\sults, 

Chenii<‘al composition of lh<^ blood of Phallusia mammillata. 

(}ram in lOOcc. 



Plasma 

('orpuscle 

Naples sea water 

KA) 

0.0502 

_ 

0.0514 

CaO 

0.0051 


0.0660 

MrO 

0.2299 


0.2322 

Cl 

2.2612 

— 

2.1732 

so., 

0.1297 

— 

0.2546 

so,,/Cl 

J 

0.0558 

2.14 

2.55 

0.1171 

2.20 


n (Contribution from the Murine Biological Station, Asamusbi, Aomoreken. No. 119. 
-^T am greatly indebted to Prof. S. Hatai in reading and criticizing the manuscript 
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As the table shows, Henze performed neither the sodium determination 
in the plasma nor on the chemical composition of the corpuscle fluid, but 
merely showed a relative concentration of SO,/( I to be 2.55, 

In this paper, the present author atempts to detei'inine the distribution 
of the ions both in the plasma and in the cori)uscl(‘ of the asindian, 
Chelyosoma siboja Oka which was markedly different from the sea water. 
Special attention was given to the distribution of the ions within and 
without the cell in the corpuscle cell at the high concentration of sulfuric 
acid. This ascidian gave special advantage for the purpose of this study 
because of the large quantity of the corpuscles which could be obtained 
in such quantity as it reaches 40-30 in volume together with th(' large 
quantity of the cell sap. This work was undertaken partly at The Asamushi 
Marine Biological Station and partly at The Biological Insitule in Sendai. 


METHOD AND TFXHNIQUK 

The fresh ascidia were collected during the month of July Irom llu^ 
sea, and cleaned of the foreign objects attached to the body surface. 
Then the animal was cut at the ridge on the posterior end of the test 
near the exhalent syphon and the body fluid containing the coriiusck' was 
gently squeezed out. The body fluid thus collected yielded about 8()0c.(‘. 
from 60 individuals. The volume of the corpuscle was measured bv the 
centrifugarization for 20 minutes at 3000 r p.m. 

The chemical analysis was carried out on the body fluid, the {ilasma 
and the corpuscle fluid. The first 50c.c of the body fluid was diluted 
10-fold in the volumetric flask. The remaining body fluid was c<mtri- 
fugarized, then the supernatant fluid thus separatcjd was us(h 1 for analysis 
of the plasma fluid. After sucking up the plasma the corpus(‘le was 
obtained from the sediment by again centrifugarizing (or 30 ininut(\s or 
more, in order to remove as much as possible the plasma (luid whi<*li 
adhered to the corpuscle surface. 

The washing of the corpuscle can not be performed with the isotonic 
salt solution as is usually applied in order to avoid the diffusion of (he 
acid from the corpuscle into the plasma. 

One part of the corpuscle mass thus obtained was diluted ten times 
with distilled water in the volumetric flask while the another part of 
the corpuscles was frozen by the cooling mixture of ice and common salt 
in stirring often with the glass rod. The freezing process was rcpc^ated 
three times by melting each time placing the bottle in warm water. This 
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process produces complete plasmolysis of the corpuscle cell and the stroma 
was removed I>v c(ml!’ilugari7ing. The sea water used for comparison was 
(‘olle(4(Hl at the same' pla(‘e wh('re the materials were found. The analyses 
wer(^ carri('d out by the following methods, sodium by the method of 
Kramkk and (Iittlkman, potassium for Kramer and Tisdall. Calcium 
by Ci>ARK"C()Ln* modification of the Kramer and Tisdall method, magne¬ 
sium by Denis melhod, chlorine by Wiiiteiiorn or Volhard method and 
inorganic sulphate by Kaon and Leiboff method. The benzidm sulphate 
was titrated volumetrically with 0.02 N. NaOH instead of by the colori¬ 
metric method. 

I'otal acidity was determined hy the titration with 0.1 N. NaOH by 
phenolphtalein. 

The iirolein m the ascidian fluid was removed by precipitating with 
tungiwlic acid hy the method of Folin and Wu or by the treating with 
20^^ tn(‘hloraceti(^ acid. 


ILXPtntlMENTAI. RESULTS 

la this experiment, the volume of the corpuscle contained in the ascidian 
body fluid was 20while fluid content of the corpuscle itself was 90?^, 
the remaining 10?i being represented by the sedimented stroma. 

The freezing point depression was 1.85 in the plasma and 2.05 in the 

Table 1. 

Inorganic composition of ascidian fluids and of Asamushi sea water. 

Gram in 1000 c.c. 



Asamushi 


Ascidian fluid 



Plasma 

liody fluid 

Corpuscle 

(diluted) 

Corpuscle 

(freezed) 

s(‘a waU'r 

cu 

m.ac 

17.28 

12.62 

2.GG 

2.20 

Na‘ 

lO.ilO 

10.48 


1.22 

1.26 

K* 

0.40 

0.52 

0.70 

1.68 

2.20 

(V 

I 0.4*25 

0.465 

0.667 

0.736 

‘^0.061 

Mg * 

ipr? 

1.01 

0.73 

0.16 

0.16 

SO/^ 

2.71 

4.74 

18.04 

41.65 

42.17 

ir 


0.024N. 

0.267 N. 

0.711N 

0.728 N. 

A 

1.95 

1.86 

— 

— 

2.05 


"The amount of the frozen coipuscle-fluid is less than that found in the temtimes 
diluted solution of the corpuscle Less amount of calcium here found may be due to 
th(‘ presence of sulfuric acid, foimmg a precipitation of calcium sulfate. 
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corpuscle fluid, while that of the Asamushi sea water was at 1.95. 

The analyses of the ascidia together with that of the sea water arc 
shown in Table 1. 

As will be seen from the above table, comparing, the SO, content of 
ascidian fluids in all cases is always greater than the acidity calculated 
from the normality titrated by the standard alkali. The dilference between 
the inorganic SO 4 and acid SOi contained in sulfuric acid may represent 
the amount of non-acid SO 4 . The relation just stated is shown in Table 2. 

Table 2. 



Plasma 

Body fluid 

Corpuscle 

(diluted) 

Corpuscle 

(ftcezcd) 

Inorganic SO 4 

4.74 

18.04 

41.65 

4.‘!.t7 

Acid SO 4 

O.034N. = 1.63 

0.267 N.=^ 13 8.3 

0.7X1 N.-=34.15 

0.7.'J,SN. - .•5.J.46 

Non-acid SO 4 

3.11 

6.21 

7.60 

7.72 


As will be seen in Table 2, SOi in the ascidian fluid exists in two 
states, which behave as non-acid SO, and as the acid SO,. Non-acid SO, 
is less concentrated than that of acid-SO,. The amount of the non-acid 
S 04 which was found in the ascidian is always greater than that found 
in the sea water. 

The value of SO, and the values of other inorganic components given 


Table 3. 

Composition of ascidian fluids and Asamushi sea water 
expressed as gram ion. 



Asamushi 


Ascidian iluid 



sea water 

Plasma 

Body fluid 

CorpuHcle 

(diluted) 

Coipus(4(‘ 

(fre(‘ 7 .('d) 

CP 

0.546 

0.490 

0.356 

0.076 

0.065 

Na‘ 

0.474 

0.466 

0.334 

0.053 

0.054 

K* 

0.010 

0.014 

0.018 

0.043 

0.059 

Ca" 

0,011 

0.012 

0,014 

0.018 

0.002 

Mg- j 

0.056 

0.042 

0.030 

0.006 

0.006 

SO/" 

0.028 

0.032 

0.064 

! 0.078 

0.080 

Acid-S 04 "" 

1 — 

0,017 i 

0.134 

0.356 

0.369 

H* 


0,034 

0.267 

0.711 

0.738 

Total 

t 

1.124 

1.097 

1.207 

1.340 

1.373 
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Table 4. 

Gram ionic proportion of ascidian fluids and Asamush sea water 
cx/mcssed os percentage of Cl. 



1 

i Asarmislu 

1 

Asndian fluids 



soa waiter 

Plasma 

1 

Body fluid 

Corpuscle i 
(diluted) 

Corpuscle 

(freezed) 

Cl' 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Na* 

80.81 

95.00 

95.82 

70.67 

85.08 

K- 

i.8:j I 

2.80 

1 

5 06 

57.55 

90.77 

Ca" 

i2.0S^ 1 

i 2.45 

5.95 

24.00 

5 08 

Mg" 

10.07 

1 8.57 

8.4;; 

8.00 

9 25 

SO/' 

5.10 

0.55 

15 17 

101.00 ' 

125 08 

Acid-SO/' 

— 

5.47 

.‘!7.C1 

474.07 

567.69 

IP 

1 

0.91 

75 00 

948.00 

1155.58 


in Table I are compared with those of the sea water with respect to the 
gram ionic concentration as well as the gram ionic proportion which is 
expressed as percentage' of Cl in Table 3 and 4. 


GKNKRAL REMARKS 

The amount of sodium, magnesium and chlorine in sea water are nearly 
identical with that found in the plasma, but are very considerably less in 
the corpuscle fluid, though the amount of potassium and that of calcium 
arc much concentrated. The amount of acid SOi m the corpuscle, is ab¬ 
solutely greater than that in the other fluids and sea water. Furthermore 
the amount of the non-acid SO, in the corpuscle is 2.77 (diluted) or 2.86 
(freezed) times greater than in sea water. It is also evident, as will be 
.seen from Table 3 and 4, that a greater fraction of SO.i in the corpuscle 
exists in the form of sulfuric acid. The sulfuric acid in the corpuscle fluid 
may serve in maintaining the osmotic pressure similar to the osmotic pres¬ 
sure of sea water and of plasma which is regulated chiefly by the NaCl. 

The general feature of the distribution of the various ions in the 
plasma is also different from sea water in such a way that sodium, 
magnesium and chlorine are slightly less but potassium, calcium and both 
acid and non-acid SO, are greater in the plasma than in the sea water. 

The amount of various ions in the body fluid, stands between those 
found in the plasma and in the corpuscle fluid. The acidity determined 
in the present work, gives lower value, eg. 0.738 N. in the corpuscle fluid. 
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and also 0 267 N. in the body fluid, than that given in the previous work 
(0.88 N. in the corpuscle fluid, 0.360 in the body fluid). On the conti-ary 
the acidity given by the plasma (0.034 N) is higher than that found in 
the previous work (0.027 N.). 

One of the sources of such difference might be due to the diffu.sion 
of acid from the corpuscle cell into the plasma, while collecting larger 
quantity of the sample fluid for analysis. 

The results obtained in this experiment, differ somewhat from those 
obtained by Henze who, however, analysed the plasma of Phalliisia 
mammillata, but not the corpuscle. 

The data obtained by Henze were calculated from his published results 
for the purpose of direct comparison with the present experiment and are 
shown in Table 5. 


Table 5. 


Gram in 1000 

c.c 

Gram ionic concentration 

Gram ionic 

proportion 


Naples 
sea water 

Plasma 

Naples 
sea water 

Plasma 

Naples 
s(‘a water 

Plasma 

CK 

21.732 

22.612 

0.613 

0.638 

100.00 

100.00 

Na* 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

__ 


K* 

0.427 

0.467 

0.011 

0 0X2 

1.79 

l.SH 

Ca“ 

0.472 

0.465 

0.012 

0.012 

1.90 

1,88 

Mg- 

1.400 

1.390 

0.058 

0.057 

9.40 

8.97 

SO/" 

3.055 

1.660 

0.032 

0.0X6 

.5.22 

2.61 

A i 

1 

2.20 

2.14 






The amount of chlorine found by Henze from the plasma is higher 
than that found in Chelyosoma stboja, but less m non-acid SO,, and da. 

On the other hand, acid SO, was absent in Henze’s analysis of PliaUusin 
mammillata. 


SUMMARY 

. It IS evident from the above experiment that free sulfuric acid is 
accumulated in a larger quantity in the corpuscle than Na, Mg and Cl, 
in spite of the facts that Na and Cl are greatly predominated in the 
hquid media, sea water and plasma, which bathe the corpuscle cells. In 
this connection, it may be noted that non-acid SO, is found to be relatively 
highly concentrated as also with K and Ca. 
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Hie plasma of Chelyosoma siboja appears to be different from that of 
the blood of Phallusia mammillata as the later lacks acid SOi and less 
coiic('nLration of non-acid SO, and Ca in the plasma. Whether or not 
tliis difka'CiKa^ may partly be due to the presence or absence of the dif- 
fmami kinds of corpuscle cells in the body fluid of the two kinds of as- 
cidian used hy II|':nzk and by the present author remain to be tested in 
the luture. 
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rNTRODUCTION 

It is a well-known fact that the sex-ratio varies considerably according 
not only to thc^ spc'cies but even in the same species under different con¬ 
ditions such as season, inanition etc. Camssius aurotus (L.) is also one 
in which iIk' miml)('r of females far exceeds that of the male. That by 
what factors lh(' sex-ratio is determined should he studied from various 
angl(\s, as for instance, differential death rate, sex inversion etc. I have 
at first altempted to determine whether or not a differential death rate 
in the juvenile and adult period was chiefly responsible, and the results 
of the experiment are shown in this present report. 

The writer offers his sincenvst gratitude for the kind instruction and 
encouragement given in this work by Dr. S. H/vtai. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

According to Bade (’23) the silver carp, Carassius vulgaris Nils, lives 
in cxmtral Europe and central Asia but the silver carp in Japan belongs 
to Carassius auralus (L.) and is extremely common in rivers, ponds, 
marsh(\s, lakc^.s, and also brackish water. The silver carp is easily distin¬ 
guishable from the generaly known common carp {Cyprinus carpio L.) 
by its lack of barbels, the number of rays in the dorsal (20 rays), and 
an anal fin (9 rays). 

The body of the silver carp exhibits olive colour except for the ventral 
part which is white in colour. The length of body reaches sometimes as 
long as 30 cm. According to Sasaki (’26) the silver carp lay eggs several 
times during the months from May to July. 

Carassius auratus used in the present experiment are those obtained 
from Oedo-bori, a small creek about 1.5 m. wide and 0.5 m, deep, in 
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Harano-machi, Sendai, caught at random with a fine net. The fishes thus 
obtained were kept for 2-3 days before use in an aquarium. For the 
experiment the fishes of over two month old were used. 

I have tested the relative survival power keeping the fish under O,- 
defficiency condition and also under various concentrations of Na(4”So!ulion. 
The fishes were kept in a glass jar of 1 litre volume which was filled with 
tap-water. To make Oo-defficiency condition the surface of water was 
covered 1 cm. thick with liquid paraffin. During the course of thc^ exixai- 
ment the fishes were not fed at all but I may mention that Carassim 
auratus can survive for a considerably longer period without food. 

The sexes, if the fishes were over two month old, can !)c distinguished 
by the colour of their gonads even with the naked eye; the gonad of a 
female in an early stage is transparent, for somewhat matured stage light 
yellow and m the wholly matured stage orange yellow together with a 
granular appearance. On the contrary in the case of males their gonads 
are milky white at all stages of maturation. 


RESULT 

Survival power of males and females of Carassiiis 
auratus in the water, 

1) 5, 10, 15, 20 young Carassius (4~7 cm. in total length) were kept 
separately in four glass jars filled with 4 litres of tap-water. Ihe water 
was covered 1 cm. thick with liquid paraffin. The same experiment was 
repeated several times. The results of the experiment are shown in 
Tables 1-4. 

Table 1 . 

5 fishes in each jar filled with water, the surface of which is 
covered with liquid paraffin. 
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Tablk 2, 

10 fishes in each jar filled with wafer, the surface of winch w 
eorered with liquid paraffin. 



Tablf 2. 

ir> fishes in each jar filled ivilh water, the surface of winch is 
covered with liquid paraffin. 



Tablb 4. 

20 fishes in each jar filled with tvater, the surface of which is 
covered with liquid paraffin. 


i 

1 

1 lours 

1 

I -a 

a 5 

5~7 

7 9 

19' n 








NuiiilxM* 


a 

95 

79 

ao 

i 

! a 

of flsh(‘.s 

! t 

0 

7 

M 

a 

1 

'lotals of 


« 

.•!80 

47*1 

240 

.‘!0 

survival 

hour 

t 

0 

US 

84 

4S 

i 

Sui viv?»l 
hour ixu’ 

T 

1 ^ 






fish 

6 







19 21 

21 «2a 

2a-25 

25-27 

27-20 

Total 

:t 

a 

1 

1 

1 

219 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

ai 

()0 

66 

24 

26 

28 

1284 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

286 

6.09 

7.6 


2) 2, 5, 10, 15, 20 adult Carassius were kept separately in each jar 
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which was filled with 4 litres tap-water covered 1 cm. thick with liquid 
paraffin. The results are shown in Tables 5-9. 


Table 5. 

3 fishes in each jar filled with water, the surface of which is 
covered with liquid paraffin. 



' . Hours 1 

1 









10-15 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

40-45 

Total 


Sex " . 









Number of 

4- 

36 

77 

43 

33 

0 

3 

0 

172 

fisbes 

1 ^ 

8 

23 

33 

12 

3 

7 

2 

66 

Totals of sur¬ 

1 4- 1 

450 

1347.5 

967.5 

357.5 

0 

112.5 

0 

3235 

vival hour 

1 ^ 

100 

402.5 

292.5 

330 

32.5 

262.5 

85 

1505 

Survival hour 

i ^ 








18.H 

per fish 

1 t 

1 







22.8 


Table 6. 

5 fishes in each jar filled with water, the surface of which is 
covered with liquid paraffin. 



^ Hours 










Sex 

5-10 

10-35 

15-20 

20-25 

O 

r 

30-35 

35-40 

Total 

Number of 

4- 

13 

7 

17 

27 

9 

1 

3 

77 

fishes 

t 

0 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Totals of sur¬ 

1 ^ 

97.5 

87.6 

297.6 

607.6 

247.5 

32.5 

112.5 

3482.5 

vival hour 

Survival hour 
per fish 

t 

4- 

t 

0 

0 

122.5 

112.6 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

235 

19.25 

19.58 


Table 7. 

10 fishes in each jar filled with water, the surface of which is 
covered with liquid paraffin. 


^ Hours 

1 

2-5 

5-8 ^ 

8-31 


1 

17-20 

20-23 

2.3 26 

Total 

1 Sex 

Number of 4- 

10 

32 

3 


1 

7 

9 

42 

fishes ' 'j' 

1 

0 

0 

2 1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

Totals of sur- | 

35 

78 

28.6 


18.5 

150.5 

220.5 

631 

vival hour i ^ 

0 

0 

19 


0 

0 

0 

X9 

Survival hour | 4- 

per fish ^ 








12,6 

9.6 
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Table 8. 

//> /ishcs ill I'acJi jar filled with water, the surface of which is 
eoivred with liquid paraffin. 



1 louts 

;{ 5 

5-7 

7-9 

9-11 

Total 


S<‘x 






NumhcM* of Hslu's 

-T- 

t 

57 

Oi 

88 

0 

11 

0 

t> 

0 

108 

2 

'fotals of MU viva! hour 


228 

198 

88 

20 

584 

J- 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Survival hour ptu* fish 

-T 





5.18 

4.0 


Table 9. 

20 fishes in each jar filled with water, the surface of which is 
CAwered with lu/uid jiaraffm. 



Houis 

1-8 

8-5 

5-7 

7-9 

9-11 

Total 


Sox 







Numhoi of fishes 

t 

17 

0 

08 

1 

81 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

115 

'Fotals of siuvival hour 

t 

84 

0 

252 

4 

186 

12 

24 

0 

10 

0 

506 

16 

Survival hour p<u' fish 

t 






4.4 

5.8 


'TIk' survival hour (X'r fish in each lest above given is shown graphically 
in Kiguni 1 (Ilasc-d on 'I’ahles I 9). 


Survival power of inaUis and females of Carassius auratus in 
the sodium chloride solution. 

1) Young Carassius. 10 fishes were kept in each jar filled with 4 
litres of tap-water in NaCl-solution of various concentrations. The tap- 
water was used as a solvent and the concentrations were equivalent to 
0.3 mol, 0.2.') mol, and 0.2 mol were tested and the results of the experi¬ 
ment are shown in Tables 10-12. 
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Table 10. 

10 fishes in each jar filled loith 0.3 mol sobdton of NaCl. 
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Table U. 

10 fishes hi each jar filed with 025 mol solution of NaCL 



Table 12. 

10 fishes in each jar filled with 0,2 mol solution of NaCL 



I lours^ 

‘JO 10 

•10 alo 

GO-SO 

80-100 

100 -1JO 

lJ0-l‘i0 

Total 


iS<‘X 








Nuuilx'l <)1 fislu's 

■T 

t 

ao 

1 

8 

0 

If) 

4 

20 

0 

0 

27 

7 

112 

82 

'Totals ol survival 


<)()() 

100 

1050 

2880 

0 

;)5io 

8740 

hour 


.•!0 

0 

2<S0 

1800 

0 

910 

;>'020 

Survival houi p<‘r 








78.08 

fish 








94.37 


2) Adult Carassias. 10 fishes were kept in each jar filled with 4 
litres of iap-waler in NaCl-solution of various concentrations. The tap- 
water was used as a solvent and lh(^ concentrations were equivalent to 
0.32 inofi 0.3 mol, and 0.25 mol were tested and the results of the 
<^xperinu‘nl ar<^ shown in Tables 13-15. 


Table 13. 


10 fishes in each jar fdled with 0,32 mol solution of NaCL 


Numlx'i of fishes 


Totals of survival hour 


Survival hour per fish 


I lours 

0 1.5 

1 .6-2.0 

3.0-4.5 

Total 

Sex 

33 ‘ 

(50 

2 * 

95 

t 

1 1 

4 

0 

5 

-f 

24.75 

i;?6.o 

7.5 

167.25 

t 

0.75 

9.0 

0 

9.75 

i 

4- 




1.75 

1.95 
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Table 14. 

10 fishes in each jar filled with 0 3 mol solution of NaCl 




howmg the survival power of male and female fishes kept in 


Fig. 2. SI 
NaQ'Solution ( 


CO] 
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'Farlk 15. 

/(/ fishes III each jai filled with 0.25 mol solution of NaCl 



Ki^j:ur(' 2 (Has(Ml on Table's 10-15). 

Camssnis aural us and its sex-ratio. 

Sasaki (’20) who ('xaninuHl the sox-ralio in Carassius auratus Irom 
('\t<'nsiv(' nial ('rails has shown that the sox-ratio varies regularly with the 
si/(\s ol tli(' (islu's 

2I(S2 fish('s oolh'ck'd hy (h(‘ present wriU'i* at raniJom at Harano-machi, 
Sc'ndai (Ai>nl-I)ec('mh(‘r 1988) gave* the sex-ratio 16.55 ^ : 100while 
11(S<S fishes (’olh'ded in Saga, Kyushu during October 1988 gave the sex- 
ralio 8(5.<S() ^ : 100 Y . 

In (h<' la(<a all fish in one pond won' colk'cted and the relation between 
th(' sc'x-ralio and body h'nglh was as follows: 


|}()(ly l('ng(h in cm. 

No. of t to each 100-?-. 

Actual 

No. 

■?■ 

1 to 7 

■1.5.8 

^71 

591 

7 to 10 


32 

150 

10 to I.O 

20.^ 

17 

83 

If) - 

0 

0 

U 


Th(' rc'lalion [in'sc'ntly found generally agrees with that found by 
Sasaki; that is the niimlKT of males per 100 females diminishes pro- 
gressiv('ly with the increasing size of the fishes. 

Ona-conlarning testis in Carassius auratus. 

Hie gonads ol iIk' male of Carassius auratus as was already mentioned, 
('xhihil milky white coloration irrespective of the sizes of fishes. While 
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examining the gonads in connection with the present experiments 1 found 
some male fishes which gonads showed light milky while but much lighter 
than the usual male gonads. Microscopical examination revealed that the 
male gonad contained also a number of ova. 



Fig. 3 Section of the ova-contaming testis { X 100) 

In the picture (Fig. 3) the groups of spermatozoa will be noticed in 
the central part of the gonad and ova containing much dentoplasm. Both 
the fish measured 10 cm. in body length. 

DISCUSSION 

Since the present experiments were carried during April and Di'cembei* 
1933, the temperature of water naturally showed marked dilfcnamce. How¬ 
ever all the fishes in each jar were kept under the sam<j condition thus 
the alteration of temperature however large can he neglected as far as 
its effects on males and females are concerned. 

Contrary to the expectation, the males of young Carabsvus showed 
definitely greater survival or resisting power than that shown by females 
against harmful environmental factors as presently tested. 

It follows from the above, that we can not explain the preponderance 
of the females over the males by differential death rate, so far as the 
results of the present experiment are concerned. 
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Whether the pi esence of the ova-containing testis in Carassius auratus, 
showed the process of si'x inversion as observed in Xiphophoms, Triton, 
Ram, and Bufo can not be said definitely, however, at least this fact 
suggests strongly a worlh-whileness of further research along this line in 
solution of ('xtraordinary sex-ratio such as seen with the silver carp. 


SUMMARY 

1) The sox-ratio of Carassius auratus diverges considerably from 1 : 

1 4- ratio. 

2) Its sex-ratio changes regularly with the size of Carassius auratus, 

3) Survival powers of males are greater against harmful environmental 
factors than females in young Carassius, 

f) There is jiractically no difference m survival powers against harmful 
environmental factors of males and females in adult Carassius, 

5) "fhe “ ova-containing testes were found in two young Carassius 
auratus. 
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NO I’ES ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE MOULTING, THE 
SEXUAL MATURATION AND THE LIGHT PERIOD IN 
ZOSTEROPS PALPEBROSA JAPOmCA'> 

IIOvSHiMARo Miyazaki 

Biological Institute, Tdhoku Imperial Univenity, Sendai, Japan 
(|{<'C(‘iv<>(I OcIolxT 22, los t) 

In my pre^vious papor“\ it has been slated that the sexual maturity of 
Zosicrops palpvhrosa japomca <‘an he repeated at least three times a year 
by th(^ prolongation of lh<' daily period by using the light of an electric 
lamp. Actually, tlu' third Yogai ” was begun on December 1, 1932, 
before completion of tlu^ moulting, m order to test how the ‘^Yogai” 
would ciff<‘(*t th(‘ moulting of th<^ birds. 

In Jaiian, among owners of pet birds, it is commonly known that the 
moulting appears inevitably after th(‘ stoppage of the Yogai”, and occurs 
normally and regularly, especially in a short period when the bird has 
b<»cn kept in a dim place even in th(^ daytime, but that if a bird, which 
was ready to begin moulting, were put in a too bright place in the day- 
time*, or in a corner of a lighted room in the evening (owing to carelessness 
or ignorance that the bird was being exposed to an imperfect “ Yogai ”), 
th<^ moulting is prolonged and finishes very indistinctly, even after the 
stopiiage of (h(^ Yogai Owners of pet birds used therefore to keep 
th(^ birds in a place as dark as possible every evening after the Yogai ” 
had stopp<Hl, for th<^ purpose of avoiding the prolonged and indistinct 
moulting, IxH'ause th(\y always hope to have graceful and well-shaped birds. 

In (lu^ <*ase of lh(‘ third ‘‘Yogai” mentioned above, as expected, the 
numher of falling featlnu's decreased after a few days from the beginning 
of the “ Yogai ”, and a few birds apparently ceased moulting. But I 
mentioned nothing about this phenomenon in my previous paper, because 
1 wished to rc-examinc the stoppage of the moulting and to report the 
result of more exact observation. 

txrhe writi^r acknowledges his obligation to Prof. E Nomura for the publication of 
this paper 

23 Miyazaki, II. 1934. On the Relation of the Daily Period to the Sexual Matuiation 
and to the Moulting of Zosterops palpehrosa japonica. Sei. Repts. Tdhoku Imp. Univ., 
HioloKv, Vol IX, Nos. 2 & 3, Pp. 184-203 
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The re-examination was carried out in my own laboratory in the city 
Kawagoe, Saitama-Ken, my native place. All the birds used for this 
part of the experiment were the same as those which were used in the 
preceding experiment mentioned in the third section of my previous paper, 
and were those which were exposed to the “ Yogai ’ beginning on De¬ 
cember 1, 1933, and which were transferred there from Sendai on Ajiril 
18, 1934. In this case of this group of the birds, the “Yogai” was 
discontinued on June 1. As the result, the moulting began about ten 
days later. 

It may be stated here as an interesting incident that five pairs of birds 
were allowed to escape from the bird cages on June 20. Unexpectedly, 
on the very day of the escape, one pair of them began to make their 
nest in a tree in the neighbourhood of my laboratory, with their plumage 
still in the process of moulting. About a week later four eggs were laid 
in this nest successively one every day. However, too frequent peeping 
into the nest, on my part owing to my desire to observe them thoroughly, 
caused a movement of this pair elsewhere out of sight. I could not 
determine decisively, therefore, whether the eggs were fertilized or un¬ 
fertilized, even though it was most probable, from the direct observation 
of the blastodiscs, that the eggs were not fertilized. Any how, from this 
fact, it has been accurately ascertained that the gonad of this pair, and 
especially the ovary, was no longer in the stage of decreasing activity. 

The “Yogai” was begun again for the remaining birds on June 25. 
The number of the falling feathers diminished considerably at the begin¬ 
ning of July. A few birds apparently stopped moulting, but the majority 
of them are continuing very slowly a prolonged and indistinct moulting 
even until to-day, September 19. By this date, the health of tin* birds 
has been remarkably impaired, the colour of their plumage having lo.st 
brightness. But the testes are still capable of sperm formation, even 
though their size seems to me a little smaller than that of thi' full mature 
specimens. 

I am now in doubt whether the degree of sexual maturation of the 
gonad began at once to diminish in the transitional period from the second 
“ Yogai ” to the third, as stated in the first section of my previous paper. 
If the diminution to this degree were not the case, the sexual maturation, 
which appeared m the second and third “Yogai”, must be perfectly 
continuous, and also in the present experiment, the sexual maturation 
which may finish at the beginning of June may be continuous with that 
in July. Yet, from the point of view that the degree of sexual maturation 
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is lower allei' the stoi)i)ag(' of the “ Yogai ” (compare Fig. 5 with Figs. 
17, 19 ami 21 in my pri'vious paper), it may be slated that the full-sexual 
maturation can he ri'gained arlilicially at lca.st three times a year, and this 
fact ('specially Ik'couk's most reliahh' when we consider the one case in 
July of tlu' pre.si'iit ('xpi'riiiK'iit. 

According to a s(al('ment made by an owner of pet birds, a bird, 
which (inislu'd its moulting in June after a “Yogai” had ceased, under¬ 
went the natural moulting at tin* end of September, which is the regular 
period. 1 can say nothing about this phenomenon, as I have no data 
in connexion with it. 




NOTE ON THE CHANGES OCCURRING IN THE BODY OF 
THE MALE NEWT {TRITURUS PYRRHOGASTER) 
DURING THE BREEDING SEASON 

KovSo Nagasaka 

/holof:;ii'a/ LohoinNytt/, Toka'>okt Middle School, Tahasaki, Japan 
(With PIal(‘ Xr and JO toxt-fipjiires'' 

(Hmnvt'd November 5, I9-‘J4) 

In Uk‘ [)r(\sent papen* I shall ch^al with some of the secondary sexual 
eharaedeivs of the' mal(‘ of TriUirus pijrrhogasler (Boie), a kind of newt 
very common in Ja[)am 

In 1930 Ueei puhhshed an article cntillecl “ On the Sexual Differences 
in (h(^ N(Hvt, l)ienttjclijlii,\ ptjrrhogasfer (Roie) ” and in this paper he 
alluded to (h(‘ prominent morphological differences according to sex^ 
Among (h(\se diff(‘renc(‘s which he pointed out, we notice the following: 

“ In th(‘ male's, th(' patroid glands and lateral glandular ridges develop 
esp('cially during the sexually active period, and the vent not only swells 
hut also many hair-Iik<? pro(‘csses grow temporarily on its inside. In the 
sexual season th<' male is heaiitifully multicolored, contrary to the simple 
black or brown-black colour of the female. At this period the skin of 
tiu' male Ix'comes soft and velvety and the sex can be distinguished by 
mere touch with llx' fmgcTs(U eki, ’30, p. 147-148). 

llis ol)S('!*vations w('re chiedy don<^ macroscopically and thus much seems 
to n'main (o b<^ sludied more preciseJv. 

main purpose' of the' present paper is to observe precisely the 
following facts which will he seen in the male newt during the breeding 
sciason, viz. I) tlu' change of colour of the body surface, 2) a remark- 
abk' growth of the' cheek processes which contain the hedonic glandy 
3) th(^ hair-like processes growing inside of the vent, and 4) the increase 
in length of ih(' narrowed terminal portion of the tail 

Here I wish to express my sincere thanks to Prof. S. Hozawa, at 
whose suggestion this research was undertaken and under whose helpful 
leading it was carried out. 1 wish also to thank Assistant Professors S. 
Nomura and L Motomuka for many valuable hints and kind courtesies, 
extended to me during the study. 
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MATERIAL AND METHOD 

The newt used in the present study for material were colkxTed at 
several localities distributed in the suburb of Sendai. 

To anaesthetize and kill 'the animal 0.3 per cmi solution ol chlonTonc' 
was used and thus good results were obtained. In fixing material lor 
histological purpose I have tried various fluids commonly used. Ol th(^ 
skin of the newt it is well-known that to obtain good section is in most 
cases rather difficult. But this difficulty was removed hy using Bonin s 
fluid. 

The sections were prepared by paraffin method and were cut H-15/^ 
thick. In staining the sections various stains were tried, each being used 
singly or in combination with one or more of the oUkts. Above all, 
combination of Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin with orange G, and the' 
same of Delafield's haematoxylin with eosin were successfully used in most 
cases. To differentiate the elastic tissue from the others, both of the 
fuchsin-indigo-picnc acid staining and Weigert's r(\sorcin-lLichsin combined 
with Van Gieson’s mixture were employed. For th(' conneciivi^ iissucy 
Mallory's stain was tried, and for the collagenous tissue Heidenbain’s 
modification of the same was used. Thionin was regarded as a good 
reagent to stain mucous secretion. To trace the nerves dislribiiRyl inside 
the hair-like appendages in cloaca I have tried Schultze’s method modified 
by Motomura and thus I was able to obtain a good result. For ih<‘ 
same purpose I tried also the method of vital staining with methylene^ 
blue, but it was not successful. 

(1) The Change of Colour of Body Siirfac<^ 

Among the secondai'y sexual characters of the mah'. mnvi whic’h will 
appear during the breeding season, the change of coloration of ilu^ body 
surface is most remarkable and strongly attracts our attention (PL XI, 
figs. 4, 5, 6). 

In the ordinary season the colour of the male newt is blood red on 
the ventral surface of the body, this colour extending from the tip of tht^ 
mouth to the tail end, and is black in the remaining portion. Thc^ blm^ 
colour is almost not observable m this case, though it is rarely seen only 
in a small area located near the tail end. When the winter is over and 
the spring approaches, the blue colour begins to appear on the body 
surface of the male newt first in the tail region and then on the ventral 
surface of the posterior trunk. The area coloured blue spreads gi'adually 
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vvidc'r Umimh iho luvul and thus in tho imdcllc of the hreedinu season 
il eov('ts n(\ulv all ol lh(' hody-surlaee, leaving only the dorsal surlace 
ol lh<‘ trunk Wh(‘n lh<' hreednif* season is (inished the blue eolour above 
mentioned bc'j’ins to disappear In this ease the tail which was coloured 
first l<)s<\s its eolour very late whil<‘ the head which was coloured later 
will !ad(‘ first 

(2) 'Vhe (dio('k Processes 

l)unnf» th(‘ biased mg season a remarkable growth of the cheek processes 
take plac(^ in the male newt (Id. XI, figs, 4-, 5). Each of these processes 
projects h()rizontallv and outwardly from the posterior corner of the head 
and they contain nunua'ous glands (Text-fig. I, gl. grri). These processes 
measure^ only 2 2 mm in breadth m ordinary season, while in the breeding 
sc'ason it lu'conu^s mau'ly twic(' as big. The minute structures of these 
(‘h(‘ek proeessc's may Ix^ nKmtioned belown 

(a) The ej)i(lerfnis. The epidermis (Text-figs. I and 2, ep) consists of 
from two to <d)()u( siwim (‘ell-layers, the eell-Jayer which is in contact with 
th(‘ dermis is eom[)()s(xl of (‘olumnar cells forming the germinative layer. 
S(‘V('ral e(4l-lay('rs which come to the next namely the germinative layer 
consist of polygonal (X'lls <md lorin the stratum mucosum. 

OiK' or two e(4!-iay('rs lying outside of ihe^ stratum mucosum are 
(*ompos(Hl of (lattonecl cells. IIk' outermost cell-layer of the epidermis is 
composed of eornific'd cells and this layer will he stripped off during the 
moulting. 

(h) The (lennis. (k‘rmis (Tc^xt-Iig. 2) may be divided into three 

layers, viz. th(^ outer eompaci layer {drni^), the intermediate spongy layer 
{drm!') and the inner compact layer {drni'^'). 

Th<‘ oufm’ laycn* is very eornpad in stnielure and the (‘onnective-tissue 
fihr<\s composing this lav(T run in most eas(\s parallel to the surface of 
the !)ody, hut som(4im(\s sonu^ of these (ihics run perpendicularly to the 
body surface distributing among the glands. 

1'h(^ inteniKHliate siiongc^ layer is chiefly composed of loosely woven 
bundles of (‘onnc^ctive-tissiie fibres (/. /is. con.) The fibre-bundles run 
lather irregulary taking various directions. This layer also contains many 
lymph spaces distributed irregularly. 

Th(' inner (ximpacl layer is not very compact as in the case of the 
outer lay('r. 

Th(^ most ol th(^ eonnectivc-lissue fibre bundles which constitute the 
bulk of this lay(‘r run iiarallel to the body surface while some of these 
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bundles run rather irregularly without regard to the orientation 

Of these three layers above mentioned the intermediate layer is superior 
in thickness to any of tlie remaining two, and becomes specially thick 
during the breeding season. The fact that the clic'ek processes of the 
male newt become very voluminous during the breeding season is due to 
the increase of the thickness of the connective tissue layer (//s. con) of 



f. tis con 


Text“fig. 1 The cheek process of the male newt in the hi ceding s('ason. A 
section cut through underneath the epidermis and parallel to the oiiler surface^ 
of the piocess (x70'. ep-epidermis, chr-chromatophoie, p/. gumular 
gland, f. tis. co/ 2 .-connective tissue fibre. 

the intermediate layer (drm"). The other two layers ol th(i dermis do 
not increase their thickness even in the breeding season and thus they 
remain almost constant through all seasons 

(c) The blood supply. A large vessel enters into the inner layer oi 
the dermis (Text-fig. 2, drm"') taking the course first outwards along lh(' 
mid axis of the process, and then it turns backwards parallel to the body 
axis giving off many branches on its way. Many capillaries (I’ext-lig. 2, 
cap.) may be found between the epidermis and the outer compact layer 
of the dermis, but the outer layer of the dermis is supplied with only a 
small number of these capillaries. 

(d) The pigment. A thick layer of pigments (Text-figs. 1, 2, chr.) is 
deposited in the outer compact layer of the dermis, though they do not 
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lonn a coiiTplete contiiiuoiis shc'ct. In addition to the above, a small 
numlx'r of pipmont cells aio iound in both of the stratum mucosum and 
the stratum gi'rminativum. 'riie same kind ol colls ai-c scattered among 
(bo outer and inlormodiate layers ol the dermis. 



'IVxl-fig 2. (Jross-sociion of tho cheek proces.s of th(‘ male newt m the 
l)rt‘e(Un| 4 ; season ixHO) ra/>.“-blood capillary; chr. chromatophore; drwf- 
ouli'r comjnu'l layer of dermis, intermediate spongy layer of dermis; 

(/rm/'"''- inner contpacL la>er of dermis; cp. epidermis; gr/?.*-granular 
gland; la, coi. cp. - cornifiod epidermal layer; - muscle, nw cl con.-mc- 
l(‘us of comiecUve-tissue filin'; nu gun * nucleus oi granular cell, sp, lym,-- 
lymph spa<*<‘; ,scc. gm, granulat siMTOiion; tis. con -connective tissue 

(e) 'fhe nerve, (''concerning tlio nerves which supply these structures 
W(^ may say that a large nerve fibre bundle comes into the middle layer 
of the (h'rmis and then it divides into many small branches which distribute 
in all parts of the process. 

(f) The elastic tissue. To stain the elastic tissue I have tried Wei- 
gert’s resorciu-fuchsin combined with Van Gieson’s mixture. Thus the 
elastic fibre, connective-tissue and muscles N^ere stained black, red and 
yellow respectiv(dy. 
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The elastic fibres which may be found everywhere in the dermis run 
in most cases parallel to the connective-tissue bundles, but they rarely 
intercross with others forming irregular networks. Each of these elastic 
fibres is divided into many branches and these branches thus formed may 
be found very numerously m the inner compact layer of dermis. 1 he 
elastic fibres occur very abundantly in the intermediate spongy layer and 
are superior m quantity to the connective-tissue fibres. 

(g) The gland. A large number of glands exist in the dermis (lext- 
figs 1 and 2, gl, grn). They are of the simple alveolar type (Text-fig. 
3) and are distributed between the outer and the intermediate layer of 



Text-fig. 3 Median longitudinal section of a well-developed 
granular gland of the male newt. (x300). alv.- alv(‘olus, <i. in( “ 
inteicalary cell; dt-duct; /w^^-lunien of granular gland; nu cl, ml. 

-nucleus of inteicalary cell, nu gia giant niudcus, sec gin -gra¬ 
nular secretion. 

the dermis. These glands have been divided by several writers into three' 
groups after their characteristics viz. 1) the large granular or poisonous 
gland, 2) the small mucous gland and 3) the gland of mixed type, that 
IS partly granular and partly mucous According to this designation, thc' 
gland of this case should belong to the first group for the, following 
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reasons: I) there exist smooth mUvScles surrounding the gland, while 
there are no sueh muscles in the case of the gland of mucous type; 2) 
the* secretion mass from this gland takes the ordinary plasm stains very 
readily, showing always some decided colour. Practically, the content of 
this gland was stained red or dark purple with Mallory’s mixture and 
yellow with Van (iieson’s stain. 

But it is never dff<x*t('d by the basic stains as safranin, tuchsin etc., 
as in the case of th(^ contents of the gland of the mucous type. On the 
contrary, the gland found in each hair-like appendage is small and is of 
mucous type and thus its secretion which I will describe later, was stained 
purple by thionin and red by fuchsin. 

Each of the granular glands {gl. g)n.) consists of three parts* the 
duct {(II), intercalary region {ini.) and alveolous {alv.). llie duct is 
cylindrical and measures about 33 in lengtli and 13 in breadth. It 
()l)ens to th(^ exterior passing through first lh(^ outer layer of the dermis 
and then th(' epidermis, dlic intercalary region is made up of from 8 to 
15 cells arranged in ring-like manner around the base of the duct. The' 
boundaries of Ihe'se cells are not very distinct, and their nuclei are 
('longaled oval m .shape with their longer and shorter diameter of 13 
and 3 /l 

The main body {alv.) of the gland is spherical or somewhat ovoid in 
form, the longer and shorter diameter attaining respectively up to 280 g 



Text4ig. 4. f^ongitxidinal section of a young granular gland found 
111 ibe cheek process of the male newt m the breeding season (x300) 
pp. epid(‘rmis. 

and 210 /i. The entire outer surface of the gland body is covered by 
closely set connective-tissue fibres which are continuous with those of the 
outer and intermediate layers of the dermis. In addition to these con- 
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n6ctiv6’'tissu6 fibres tbere inciy be found, fine elustic fibies too. Inside of 
the said layer of connective-tissue fibres there lies a layer of muscle fibres 
and inside of this comes the epithelium of the gland. The gland alveoli 
{alv.) are completely filled up with dense granular secretion (.see. grn.). 
At the base of each gland cell a number of nuclei may be seen. In 
sections these nuclei look variously shaped, viz. spherical, oval, elongated 
oval, etc. Among these nuclei there exists a very large one which is 
called “giant nucleus” {nu. gia.). It measures about 70/^ in its longer 
diameter, and contains many large chromatins. The above descriptions 
may be applied chiefly to the fully-grown glands. Among the fully-grown 
glands we also find those which are not yet fully grown. The latter 
look somewhat different in appearance from the former as shown in text- 
fig. 4. 

The gland above alluded to is holocrine. In some case the cell-wall 
of each gland cell is quite distinct being observed in the basal portion 
of the cell and thus the cell boundary may be rather distinct, while in 
the apical portion of the cell, it is mostly obliterated and thus the, cell¬ 
boundary is very obscure. In other cases, the cell-wall is entire and thus 
it surrounds all the surface of the gland cell 

(3) The Hair-like Appendages found in the Cloaca. 

In 1912 Kukenthal published an article concerning the hair-like ap¬ 
pendages of an African frog, Astylostemus robustus (Blgr.). 'I’hcy are 
found only in the male frog during the breeding season and are disti-ibuted 
on the flanks of the body and on the thighs of the legs. Each of these' 
appendages is finger-hke in shape and attains a length up to 20 mm. b'x- 
ternally it is surrounded by a dark-coloured membrane continuous to the' 
skin covering the body and internally there is an axis compe)seel of elc'nse' 
connective tissue. Of these hair-like appendages Kukentiiai, ce)ncluelcd 
that they are to be regarded as a secondary sexual character e)f the male 
of this kind of frog. 

In the case of Triturus pyrrhogaster, we notice also hair-1 ike appendages 
resembling in some respects those of the African Hairy frog above men¬ 
tioned. In this case again they are present only in the male, but are 
found in the cloacal cavity, not on the outer surface of the body-skin. 
Differing from the case of the Hairy frog they are seen through all sea¬ 
sons of the year, but they become very distinct in the breeding season 
attaining their maximum length and thus their distal extremities projecting 
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outside of the cloaciil aportuve. In other seasons of the year they are 
V('ry short, and ar(' c'ntirt'ly bidden in the interior of the cloacal cavity. 



Text-li/?. 5. Tnturus pyrthogaster. A — Cloacal region of the male m breeding 
season, showing the haii'-like appendages (ha. ap.) (ca, X 6). B — The same cut 
sagittally along the median line to show the hair-hke appendages (Jia. ap) growing 
inside of the cloacal cavity (ca. x 7), C — Cloacal region of the female in the 
breeding season Cc^i. x 6), D — The same cut sagittally along the median line (ca. x7). 
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When fully grown they are from 0.5 mm. to 2 mm. long by 0.2 mm. thick 
in the middle. Thus it seems to be very reasonable to recognize this 
feature as one of the secondary sexual characters of the male of Uk^ 
Japanese newt. 

In external appearance the hair-like appendages of the Ja[)anese newt 
are essentially similar to those of the African Hairy Irog, but internally 
there may be noticed some marked differences. Of the hairy appendages 
of the African frog Kukenthal says that the stratum corneum is quite 
distinct though it is not thick, and the epidermal outer layer is math' 
up of many longitudinal ridges of epidermal cells, between which are 
found deep longitudinal grooves, which are filled with th(' cutis tissue. 
He describes elsewhere: There is a quite conspicuous blood vessel 
running along the long axis of the cutis papilla and other smaller blood 
vessels are found in the surrounding substance of the cutis. I'he whole 
papilla is built up of a dense connective tissue, . Chromalophores art' 
numerous, being especially abundant at the base of the appendage that 



Text-fig. 6. One of the hau-like appendages growing inaid<» of the 
cloaca of the male newt m th<‘ breeding season. Extt‘rnal view (ca. 

X 70) chr. - chromatophores. 

there are both nerves and nerve-terminations in these appendages, and that 
therefore they do serve as sensory organs “ They (Tactile cells) are 
situated in the grooves between the epidermal ridges. Each of them is 
provided with an axis-cylinder, which ran quite close to the surface of 
the epidermis, but in the cutis tissue beneath it, and were united proximally 
into a common nerve fibre ” (pp. 374-375). 

Of the hairy-appendages of the newt it may be mentioned as follows. 
Each of these appendages (Text-fig. 5, A and B and text-figs. 6, 7, 8 
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and 9) is surrounded by a layer o[ stratum corneum. The epidermis is 
veiy thick, its thickness beiuB about th(‘ hall of the diameter in cross- 
sedion <>( tlu' ai)pendage and its component cells are arranged irregularly 


<-ap 



IVKl'Iig, 7 Mc'ditUi lon^^iludinal section of a hair-liko apjionclage, showing 
the tn!)iilar iniKous gland (ylOOj, cap Flood capillary, c/ir‘"chrolnalophoic, 
cp, (‘picUnmis, pL mu( -mucous gland, lu -lumon of mucous gland 



gl muc tis. con 

Tcxi-ng. 8. Cioss-scction of a haii lik<‘ appendage (X 825). cop.-blood capil¬ 
lary; c/n -chromaiophore, cm./i/.-blood corpuscle, cp-epidermis; gl muc>- 
mucous gland; /o, ho -Iiornv layer: nu -nucleus; Ov. con -connective tissue. 
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in from one to five layers. The demarcation of these cells are rather 
distinct. Nuclei are somewhat ovoid measuring about 18/^ in length by 
8 (J- thick. 

The chromatophores {chr^ are very numerous, being iouiicl bencalli 
the epidermis. Thus the pigment they contain makes it very difiicult to 
observe the minute internal structure of the appendage, especially in order 
to trace the nerve fibres. 

A large tubular mucous gland (Text-figs. 7 and 8, gl. me) runs longi¬ 
tudinally along the axis of the appendage, its proximal end being com¬ 
municated with the pelvic gland. Thus this gland is but the prolongation 
of a branch rising from the pelvic gland. The gland consists of merocrine 

cells arranged m single or two 
layers enclosing the lumen 
which opens to the c^xterior by 
means of an opening provided 
at the tip of the appendag(\ 
The limits between these gland 
cells are observable and tli(iir 
irregularly shaped nuclei are 
also clearly visible. The mitotic 
nuclear division was rarely ob¬ 
served in the case of these 
gland cells The secretion of 
this gland appears to be fibrous 
when observed m the fixed 
material. The content of this 
gland may be stained blue 
by Mallory’s connc'ctivc-t issue 
staining, red by Weigert’s staining combined with that of Van Gioson, 
and purple with thionin. This secretion may not be stained with Hekhm- 
hain’s iron-haematoxylin, while it becomes blue stained by Delafield’s 
haematoxylin. Two or three blood capillaries run longitudinally inserted 
between the pigment layer and the outer wall of the mucous gland, llieir 
extremities ai'e traceable to a point located a little distant from the tip 
of the appendage. 

The connective-tissue layer is very thin, lying between the pigment 
layer and the outer wall of the mucous gland. 

To trace the nerves distributing the appendage (Text-fig. 10, fbr. n.), 
Cajal’s and Bielschowsky’s methods were tried, but good results were not 



la. ho lu'^ chr 


Text-fig 9 Photograph of a section cut slightly 
obliquely through the terminal portion of a hair- 
like appendage, showing the internal lumen of 
the duct of the mucous gland and the external 
opening of the duct (x 170 ' c/ir.-chromatophorc, 
duct of mucous gland, ep.-epidermis; /a ho 
-horny layer; W-lumen of mucous gland, op.- 
opening of the duct of mucous gland. 
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ol)tainecl, but in applying Motom lira’s method^^ I was successful in finding 
somr^ nerve fil)i’es which enter lh(' ai)pondage from its base and run along 



I 

fbr. n 


TVxl*ng. U) A photograph showing the nerve fibres distributing 
m the hair-hk(‘ appendage (x90(L cht -chromatophore, [hr n - 
nerve fi!)r<^ 


the inner side of the pigment layei\ Those nerve fibres seem to have 
arisen from lb(^ (ifteenth spinal nerve. 

(yOiKtcrning the function of these hairly appendages I can not conclude 
(lefmitely, but judging from the facts I noticed that a great number of 


eS('niJLT/aT.s method modified by Motomura to obtain paraffin seetion. 
The proeinliire is as follows 


1. 

2 . 
;h 

4. 

5. 
() 
7. 
8 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 


2 days. 

1 days. 

8 hrs 

2-7 days at 25 -40'’C. 


20 formol 
1/5 N. NaOII 
Wash in water 
1 % AgNO;t 
Dehydration. 

Paiaflin section 

SO^o Alchohol for a moment 

Reduction in hydrochinon 4 grm. formol 10 cc. dist water 100 cc. 24 hrs. 
(sat. sol of hypo). 

Ale of increasing concentrations up to abs Ale. 

Xylol 

Mounting 
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spermatozoa adhere to the outer surface of the appendages and the same 
were seen involved in the mucous secretion of the appendage, 1 may 
safely say that this structure will be profitably used to retain th(‘ sperma¬ 
tozoa until the chance of fertilization comes. 

(4) The Increase in Length of the Narrowed Terminal 
Portion of the Tail. 

The fact that the narrowed terminal portion of the tail of the male 
newt will be increased in length during the breeding season, was formally 
observed by K. Tago in the case of the same kind of newt. He says 
that the length increased is from 8 mm. to 10 mm. But in the case of 
my own observation it was from only 1.5 mm. to 6 mm. 

In the act of courtship, the male newt first bends his tail tow^ard thc^ 
female and then shakes it fairly rapidly, thus the narrowed terminal por-- 
tion of the tail touches the neck of the female and gives some me(‘hanical 
stimulation to the female. 


SUMMARY 

In the following, the most remarkable changes which oc(‘ur in ihc' 
body of the male Triturus pyrrhogaster will be summarized. These changes 
occur only in the male and moreover only during the breeding season and 
thus they may be looked upon as the secondary sexual characteristics of 
this kind of newt, 

1. During the heeding season a blue colour will appear nearly all 
over the surface of the body excepting for th(^ dorsal surface’s of the trunk. 
The colour begins to appear when the hibernation is finished and it be¬ 
comes very distinct and beautiful at the climax of lh(^ brecxling season. 
When the breeding season is ended, this blue colour will gradually dis¬ 
appear. Thus it seems to be quite reasonal^le to mention that this Ix’autiful 
colour is of sexual meaning, being utilized by th(^ mah^ newt as a nuxm 
of attracting the female. 

2. During the breeding season, the hair-Iike appendages which are 
found inside the vent will grow markedly and thus their length will he 
nearly doubled. They are thought to be the projections of lh(^ skin and 
are covered by a very thick epithelium continuous to that of the skin. 
Each of these processes contains inside a large tubular mucous gland, 
chromatophores arranged in layers, a small quantity of connective-tissue, 
a small number of blood capillaries, etc. 
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A number of fine nerve fibres were observed distributed inside of each 
lirocess. I he function of these structures may be assumed to be sexual. 
I he mucous secretion which they produce will protect the spermatozoa 
involved in it until tlu' chance of fertilization will visit them and moreover 
will activate their motion in performing the fertilization 

.1. 1 he cheek processes will grow enormously and will become very 

voluminous during the breeding season. It is due to a very rapid increase 
of the connective-tissue contained inside of the process. In the interior of 
this lirocess there are found a great number of granular gland. 

I’he cheek process may also be assumed to be sexual. It seems to 
give some mechanical stimulation to the female by touching it to the 
body of the latter. 

4. During the breeding season the terminal portion of the tail which 
is much narrower than th(' other portion will be distinctly prolonged. 
I'his prolongation of ihc' tail end seems also to be of sexual meaning, 
being utilized by the male in giving some mechanical stimulation to the 
female. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 

Tnturus pyrrhogaster in the breeding season, showing the secondatv s(‘\ual 
characters. 

Fig, 1. The female; dorsal view (^natural size) 

Fig. 2. The same; ventral view (natuial size). 

Fig. 3. The same; lateral view (natural size) 

Fig. 4. The male, ventral view (natural size). 

Fig 5. The same, dorsal view (natural size). 

Fig 6. The same, lateral view (natural size). 













ON THE STRUCTURE OF ANUS OF A HOLOTHURIAN, 
CAUDINA CHILENSIS (J. MULLER) 

By 

Y6z6 Kitao 

Biological Tdhoku Imperial Umve 7 SLttf, Sendai, Japan 

(With six figures) 

Nov<*mh<‘t U), L931') 

In 1927, Kawamoto contribulecl an article concerning the anatomy 
of Caudina chilensis (J. Mr/LLEu) and in that article he mentioned that 
(h<^ c()(doini(‘ cavity of this animal opems to the exterior by means of five 
canals, (^acli of which liaving th<' (external openings placed at the inner 
bas(' of (xu‘h anal papilla. To th(\se (‘anals he has given the name of 
coelo-anal canals. 

In my pixwious i)aper pubbslnxl in 1922, I dealt with the anatomy ol 
fh(^ young forms of ih(‘ sanu^ sp<'cios and reported that the coelo-anal canals 
numtioncHl by Kawamoio were not found in that case. In his personal 
(‘orr(5spond(mc(' Dr. (iEKOurj) has givem me the following notice that my 
failinx' to find lh(^ co(^lo-anal canal Is in line with the idea expressed to 
him by Prof. If. L. (Ilark that it is a lesion, the artificial result of 
injury, wlnni found in the adult. 

In ih<^ pr(\sent paper I should like to d(Til with the morphology of 
(he anus of (his kind of animal and to take the so-called coelo-anal canals 
into spinial consideration. 

OBSKUVATION AND DISCUSSION 

1 have obs(aw<‘d th<^ tail (md of this kind ol Caudina of the individuals 
of various stag(\s preparing the sections cut crosswise and longitudinally* 

Api’oaching th('. anus each of tlu' radial water canals increases its 
<;aril)r(^ (fig. 2) and there it gives off one or two very small branches on 
each side (fig. 1). The main trunk of the radial water canal enters 
finally into the central (primary) anal papilla, while each of the small 
branches above mentioned enters into each of the lateral (secondary or 
tertiary) papillae (fig* 1). These side branches are in the form of very 
short and narrow canals and thus it is rather hard to observe them 
even under high magnification. 
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In the case of the fully grown anal papillae which ampullae were 
called as circumnal ampullae by Dendy (1898), the cavity of each ampulla 

is continuous with that found in 
the interior of each papilla, but 
in the case of the t)apilla not fully 
grown the cavity of each ampulla 
remains only in the form of an 
oval sack. These papillae, not fully 
grown, correspond to the rudimen¬ 
tary ambulacra which were reported 
by Gerould (1896) in the case of 
Caudina arenata. The number of 
the anal papillae is rather variable 
111 the individuals of various growths 
(Table I), but it is certain that five 
papillae will appear at some stage 
during the life of this animal, each 
being placed in the position of each 
radius. 

In the case of Molpadia roretzii 
(von Marenzeller), we find fifteen 
anal papillae, three of them occurring in each radius (Table II). In adition 
to these anal papillae we notice five anal teeth, each of which is placed 
in each radius (fig. 3, at). 

I have appended here two tables showing the number of anal papillae 
and of the so-called coelo-anal canals found in various stages of growth 
in the cases of Caudina chilensis and of Molpadia roretzii. I should like 
to mention that these individuals with damaged tail end arc not includcHl 
in these tables. 

In the case of Caudina chilensis the longitudinal muscle bands of thc^ 
body gradually diminish their thickness towards the tail end and when 
they arrive at the point where the radial water canal is swollen (fig. 5) 
the separation into two halves becomes rather obscure. Finally they join 
the longitudinal muscle fibres found in the inner wall of the circular anal 
cavity (fig. 2). The outer wall of the circular anal cavity where the 
longitudinal muscle bands do not exist is built up by circular muscle fibres 
distributed in the form of a band and surrounds the circular anal cavity 
(fig. 2> cmfe). 

The circular anal cavity (Text-fig. 2, cac) which surrounds the anus is 


he 



Fig. 1 Caudina chilensis. Cioss sec¬ 
tion to show the radial watei canal bran¬ 
ching at the posterior end. Adult, x 150. 
azpj, circumnal ampulla of the primary anal 
papilla; cap 2 » the same of the secondary 
one; capz, the same of the tertiaiy one, 
he, hyponeuial canal, rwc, i a dial water 
canal 
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'Iable 1 * 

Cmidina chilensis. 
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Table 11.-^ 
Molpadia rorelzii 


Body length 
in mm 
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Fig. 2. Caudina chtlensis Longitudinal section ol 
the tail end Specimen about 50 mm long XlOO apj 
anal papilla; c, coelom; ca, ciicumnal ampulla, me, 
circular anal cavity; cc, coelo-anal canal, cm/i, circular 
muscle band; longitudinal muscle band; Imf. 

longitudinal muscle fibres; rwc, radial water canal 



car 


Fig. ti. Molpadia fnietzii. Long- 
iludinal section ol llu' (ail (nid. 
Adult. yBO anal papilla; at. 
anal tooth; me, circular anal (‘avily. 


separated and differentiated from the coelom and has not any comnuini- 
cation with it. However, we often notice a numbc'r of l)lood corpusoh's 
gathering in this cavity. The circular anal cavity seems to have sonu' 
relation to the movements performed by the anus in opening and closing. 
In the case of Caudina chilensis the said cavity is more fully developed 

^In these tables, the figures (1), (2), (5) denote the number of the rudimenUuy anni 
papillae and the figure d’ denotes the so“called coelo-anal canal which is on tlic way of 
formation; for instance, ‘l,4d’ denotes that there exists one so-called coelo-anal canal ami 
4 of those which are on the way of formation 
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in the young form of over 20 mm. body length than in the adult. The 
autlior has observed l1k‘ sam<‘ kind of cavity also in the cases of Molpadia 
roTvlzii (tig. 3, vac) and of some other species l)elonging to the genus 
Caudina ((ig. 1, car). In the 
ease of Caud/iiia aremla Gk- 
koinj) so illustraU'd a cavity 
whi(‘h s(MMns to correspond to 
this circular anal cavity (Ge- 
ROULD 1896, PL f, Fig. 50). 

Now I shall (leal with the 
structures which were called 
by Kawamoto as coelo-anal 
canals. I'4ich of th('se (finals 
o})ens into th(‘ anus by means 
o( an orfi(*e siluaUnl at the 
inner bas(' of (^ach anal papilla 
in radial position and in other 
words in the cloacal wall located 
anterior to lh(^ circular anal 
(‘avity (fig. 2, cc). In the 
sp('cimens of over 30 mm. body length, 1 have observed that the cloaca 
is surrounded by a wall of uniform thickness and there is not found 



Fig. 4. Caudina sp. Longitudinal section ot 
the tail <‘nd Adult. xltO vac, c irculai anal 
cavity, cc, coido-anal canal 


Im!) I'wc 



rpew 


Eig 5 Ca/udina chilcnsih Cio&s sec¬ 
tion to show the so-called coelo-anal canal 
d(‘V('loping Adult x60 hnh, longitudinal 
nuiscl(‘ hand; rpcu\ ladial portion of the 
cloacal wall; rwc, ladial water canal 



(‘C 


Fig. 6. Caudina chilensis Cross sec¬ 
tion to .show the so-called coelo-anal canal. 
Specimen about 100 mm. long x60. cc, 
coelo-anal canal 
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any orfice through which the cloaca communicates with the coelom. But 
we often notice cases where a part of the cloacal wall placed in radial 
position is pushed towards the cloacal cavity in the lorm ol a hollow 
process and thus the wall covering that process hec'omes very thin ((ig. 
5, rpciv) and that it is finally perforated leaving a canal m that place 
(fig. 6, cc). This canal thus formed may be a so-called coelo-anal canal 
and the number of these canals varies from one to five according to the 
case (Table I). The said canal is very narrow and is often filled up with 
blood corpuscles gathered there. The fact that in the young specimen 
of less than 30 mm. body length there do not exist so-called coelo-anal 
canals was already mentioned in my previous report. 

We can easily imagine the pressure which will be produced by the 
body fluid contained in the coelom when the animal suddenly contracts 
under some condition. It can be easily imagined again that the pressure' 
thus produced will influence the wall of the cloaca at some radial position 
and as a result there will be formed so-called coelo-anal canals in such a 
manner as mentioned above. The interradial area of the cloacal wall is 
not broken even when it is influenced by such pressure as above mentioned 
from the reason that this area is strong enough being attached by th(' 
radial cloacal muscles connecting the cloacal wall with the body wall. 
In ordinary cases the so-called coelo-anal canal thus formed will be closed 
first by the coagulation of the blood and then it will gradually disappear 
in advance with the regeneration of the cloacal wall. 

I did not find the so-called coelo-anal canal in the cas(‘ of Molpadia 
roretzii (Table II) but in the case of other species of Caudina, already 
mentioned, I was able to find the same structure (fig. f, cc). 

We occasionally observe that the captured Caudina discharges its blood 
from the posterior end of the tail. In this case the blood is that dischargcjd 
from the coelom passing through either the so-called coelo-anal canals or 
the five pores formed at its posterior end by some damage added to th(' 
tail end and the amount of blood discharged from the so-called coelo-anal 
canals should be rather small compared with that from the fiv(' pores 
above mentioned. 

In Caudina chilensis we often meet with individuals with their so-called 
coelo-anal canals not yet completely formed but it is rather rare to meet 
with individuals provided with these canals completed (Table I). At any 
rate it seems to be highly probable that the so-called coelo-anal is a lesion 
caused by some pressure originated from the body fluid and is not the 
result of artificial injury. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The circular anal cavity exists in the anal region o£ Caudina 
chilemvs, Molpadia roretzU, and a species belonging to the genus Caudina 
which specific name is not determinable. This cavity seems to have some 
Halation with the movcm<nit performed by th<' anus in the cases of these 
Holothurians 

2. I'he so-called coelo-anal canal is Jormed occasionally in the case 
of Caudina chtlensis of over 30 mm. body length. It seems to be a 
lesion formed by some pressure wich occurred in the body fluid of the 
Holothurian. 

3. In Caudina chilensis the blood is often discharged from the coelom 
through five pores which were formed by the damage given to the tail 
end but sometim(\s it is discharged also through the so-called coelo-anal 
canals. 
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A) MOKE ABOUT THE DELAYED GERMINATION AND THE 
r.ONGEVlTY OF THE SEED 

For several years, ilie author has been engaged in the study of Euryale 
ferox Saijsb., and has already reported about the delayed germination of 
the seed’^. It has been established so far, along with other facts, that 
the seeds of Eunjale ripen in the autumn towards October m this country, 
that they cannot germinate in the same period, that the germination per¬ 
cent is either nil or extremely low, if any, in the first spring directly 
following the harvest, that the majority of the seeds sprout in the second 
spring (i. e. after the lapse of about eighteen to twenty months from the 
time of the harvest), and that those then remaining dormant continue to 
be highly refractory to germinative conditions. In the course of time, 
some of these dormant seeds become infected by microbes and disintegrate. 
The majority of them are, however, quite resistant and their potential of 
germination remains uninjured for several years, which fact is easily con¬ 
ceivable from the sporadic germination of these stubborn seeds. 

Now, the question naturally arises how long they can keep the viability 
under the oixiinary condition of stratification. Concerning this point, exact 
records available are not very numerous so farl So that it was planned, 
in 1927, to keep a record of the germination of the Euryale seeds brought 
to the laboratory. In the summer of 1931, the author went abroad and 
was absent until the beginning of 1934, and the study was accordingly 
discontinued during this period, regardless of his eager desire to keep 

OQkada, Y. 1925. On the germination of Euryale ferox Salisb. Bot. Mag., Tokyo, 
vol. 39, pp. 133-141. Do 1930. Study of Euryale ferox Salisb. V. Sci. Rep., T6hoku Imp. 
Univ, 4 st*r, vol. 5, pp. 41-116. 

-)For instance, the present author had occasion to observe the case of a dormant period 
of about three and a half years with an Euryale seed stratified in mud saturated with water. 
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on recording uninterruptedly. It was only after his return to Sendai that 
the seeds were again brought under observation. 'I'owards lh<‘ beginning 
of the summer of 1934, it was noticed that some of the .seeds remaining 
dormant through the.se few years, began to mobilize, of which lh<‘ records 
are given below. 
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Number of 
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0 
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J 
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20 
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15/X/1929 



\ 4 ! ? 

\ 

1 J 

Ml 

No. 900 B'O 

ca. 7, 

15/X/1929 



21 ! ^ 

1 J 

t 

! 

103 


Seeds of Nos. 715, 8052 and 8054 w(to kept undt'r wat<‘r al room iemp<‘raLure 
Those of the other lots were stratified in mud saturated with wah^r TIk' conlaiiK'rH 
for Nos. 800 and TK863 were placed inside of a window facing south, and Nos. 000 
A and 900 B were kept m an ' Osakamuro ’ (a kind ol covered space, not artificially 
heated). 

Germination due to the foicing effect of temporary refrigeration,,in exct'ptional 
case 2) Seeds of larger size, more than 10 mm wide across. ^-^SetHls of smaller si/.f*, 
less than lOmrn wide across. 

It is much to be regretted that the history of these lots of sc<icls for 
the period from 1931 to 1933 remains unknown. However, it is estab¬ 
lished at least that the seeds of Euryal*’ keep their g(;rminahility for a 
period not less than six years and a half if th<'y arc pro|)erly stralili<‘d 
under water. 


B> DtSTRIBUTlON IN JAl‘AN 

In the geological period, the genus Kuryale was prt'suinably growing 
in Europe as well, although completely extinct there at ijresent. Fossils 
of plants closely related to the living species so far have been (li.scoverefl 
in several localities in Europe, e. g. Enryalc limhnrgensis from pliocene 
stratum of Tegelen'\ and Evryale mropaea from interglacial dopo.sit at 
Likhvin in Kaluga=\ In the present age, however, their natural habitat 

■^^Encycl Brit., 1911. 11 Ed. voL 20, p 555. 

">Webbk, C. a. 1907 Euryale mropaea^ nov. sp foss. B<‘r. Dtmi. Bol. G<\s„ \ol 25, pp. 
150-157. 
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is liiniiecl to soui.lKTii Asia, and especially to the tropical and subtropical 
regions, Hiey are found growing wild from India in the south to as far 



Di«itribulion of Euryale in Japan. 
roproHonts tbe locality where the plant ia found to grow wild. 
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as Manchuria m the north*\ 

In our country, the range of their distribution covers th(‘ islands of 
Taiwan (Formosa), Kyusyu, Shikoku and Honsyu. In Hokkaido we have 
not yet any locality reported. 1’he northern limit of the distribution si'ems 
to correspond to about 38° 30' N on the Pacific coast and 37" 55' N on 
the Japan Sea coast. 

In order to have a bird’s-eye-view of the geographical di.stribution in 
Japan, the author tried to plot all of the localities so far in his knowledge, 
on a chart which is inserted here. This is not intended to represent in 
any way the area occupied by the plant, nor the density of the vegetation, 
as exhaustive information concerning them is not available in tbe present 
circumstance. As fot the names of these localities, the author considers 
it more appropriate to give them in detail elsewhere in Japanese, for it 
is a matter of but local interest. 

C) RECORD OF A GIGANTIC LEAF 

Euryale ferox is well known as the plant bearing the' largest leaf in 
our country. Naturally the species is subject to radical variations, some 
producing leaves of remarkable size, while others produce those of minor 
dimension. There is among them one especial species growing wild in 
Toyama Prefecture that may be called almost gigantic (not only arc th(' 
leaves gigantic, but so also are other organs of the plants of this race, 
and some statistical studies were formerly reported about this race as 
compared with plants of other locahties)'b 

In 1928, the author measured in Zyunityogata, Toyama Prefecture, a 
leaf 1.91 meters wide, which was reported in this journal with photographs”'. 
In 1933, the growth of Euryale in the said locality was excijcdingly 
luxuriant and some leaves surpa-ssed 2 m(!tcrs in diameter. 'I’Ik; larg(!sl 
one which measured 2.42 meters (=8 ‘syaku ’ in Japanese unit) wide was 
photographed by Mr. Matoba, formerly village-master there. 'I’his example 
seems to be one of the largest leaves ever recorded in our country, and 
may even rival Victoria regia in the dimension of the hiaf surface. I'Ik' 
photograph inserted here is a reproduction from the original by Mr. 

Regel, E. 1862. Tentamen Florae Ussuriensis* Mem Acad, St. Petersb. 7 tom<‘ 
4, n’’ 4, pp. 15-16. Komarov, V. L 1901-07. Flora Manchunae (TransL Jap. vol. 3, fasc. 
2, p. 4, 1927-33). 

2)Okada, Y. 1928. Study of Euryale ferox SALtSB. I, 11. S(,l Rep., TAbokti Imp. Umv.^ 
4 ser., vol. 3, p 271, p. 581. 

^^Okada, Y. 1929. Study of Euryale ferox Sausr. IV. Ibid, vol 4, p. 361. 
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Matoba lor whose kind permission the author wishes to express his cor¬ 
dial acknowledgement. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII. 

GigantK leaf of Euryale ferox Salisu 

Overlymg on the leaf surface is a measuring pole which serves to show the 
dimension of the leaf. One division of the pole con esponds to one * syaku ’ or 0.303 
meters. Aug. 27, 1933, H. Matoba photo 




Sci. R(‘p , Tohoku Imp. Univ., Scr. IV, Vol. IX, PL XII. 



Y. Okada : Study of Kuryale ferox, Vlll. 
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